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«“““/»  ««P"ct  cl  the  evidence  to  be  pS,’od  ^ « "*  ^ 

>«v«  ton.  mu,  » further. 

argument  tlian  of  testimon/and ’£ Sin T l,)1'0per'y  U,e  subM  «' 
in  introducing  this  witness  tin*  |Vlt  ^ 1)0011  stated  bv  counsel 

expert  nor  has  lie  been  llu!  beon  fll,;‘l'Ticd  as  a legal 

lcKu,  arguments  in  support  of  M.c't’xhtenct^T  'll*1"'  ‘l.,:ic'8j>ti°n  loiires 

national  law.  1 1 ,L  <"'1!’tellcl'  or  otherwise  of  a rule  of  inler- 

pliStVy  ^,Sc?„t°")f“L‘tnn';(,liC^li,y'  — V"  1 ■!■«*=  "tile 

elation,  which,  for  ^the  reasons  % rh T "T  b°Md  V"  a fou.i- 
the  rights  of  the  Applicants  in  +hi  -,aVti  be°n  ment*oned,  prejudice 
directs  otherwise,  M^1  President  i hk  f" ,CCV U"!«»  tl,e 

considered  by  the  Applicants  as  relevant  to  a l""  °f.obJectlon  wiI1  be 

te‘  “ a“'te  n& 

Than!;  you,  Mr.  President. 

mak^dw* t^tbe  C^urt ?£2^aS^^tl^VrCS1,,?0  y°Ur  ?*at'  Cu,,,lI  votl 

can  be  given  in  relation  to  practice  in  tl.>OU  ft  V/11,100  whY  110  evidence 
the  existence  of  the  customary  nil,  *0,!m  of  establishing,  or  refuting, 
terms  of  Article  38  fJof  « h u i VT  T'T*  *»'  P™**  »> 
no  evidence  whatevc/ can  be adduced ^ WorelK  Con  i”"  '“.T 
Mf  Gno1Prw,'%exis!i”gin  “«>=■■  conutriS I °m‘  "'  ,rlatlun 

a,,s'v<:r  lo  “•  '•^i.iu.i'x 

nde  if  fifaS '?'w  “ S'  » Y'  I'™"1'  °r  lr«al  or 

these  witnesses  arc  said  If  1 f solr  question  - to  which 

-I'his  is  in  a<i^Ut^<i<r,ai!(lcn^id!nil»C^  01tl0VK  an  export  nature, 

based  upon  the  fact ’tint  t 1 r « ° ’ t,K?  option  by  the  Applicants 

- — «:a6SMsss!i 
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clarity  the  points  which  tend  to  suumoi  Mts  H ,1  iw'—  J,K.hcate  wit|» 
evading  that  responsibility  hv  'J  rP<J1  lts  tjteoiy.  but  it  is,  with  respect, 

indicate  to  what  extent  you  lind  th,[°n,UCC^'  ll  Wlil  |)<:  °Pcn  to  Y011  t<> 
intelligible  areumeiiHtivn  Z-  *1  M!St,ons  P°*  unintelligent.  un- 

natur^Vl^tfofSriaI^“^'«y  tlhC  ,%«•  l>y  the 

case.  I think  tint  is  the  P . an  , 1 rebition  to  the  issues  in  this 

f lic  qualifications  and  then  Mr  ^h-  V'imets  caT befool  sI,0U,d  hcar 
any  questions  in  relation  t»  ti...  ^ oan-  b<  foie  lie  goes  on  to  ask 

3&*  "* <—**»  -^vs?. 

resident  Vncw Yoik?but  youwJii  bS  and  von  ™ Americatl  citi«n 
tincnt  of  Europe.  That  is  fflT  * “*  y°U  gfCW  Up’  un  the  C01” 
Mr.  van  den  Haag:  Yes  sir 

E:  ™ onT^Lrv7J0a  born  of  J>u,ch 

of  ” n,NjfOnLGnn^d?did  ™"  ^ the  b“*  Part  °<  «»>'  *»«  six  years 

j!';  van  den  Haag:  Yes.  sir. 

Italy?  n,i  V,LLI,5J<S;  Did  V0'J  reaf ter  move  with  your  parents  to 

Mr.  VAN  1>EN  Haag  : Yes  sir 

E yV'Sf&g****  “ Italy? 

Mr  ™»“™wc  Yen°drand  U,e  universi,.v? 

M,r'  “^u5:,*1;11  universities  did  you  attend? 

Morcnce.  “ H ' ‘ Ile  Un,vers"y  of  Naples  and  the  Gbiivcisity  ol 

Mr  » ‘y^™U  0b*ain  “ law  de*rea? 

SoJbmme  I'™: 1 Did  you  ‘^«aiter  study  at  the  University  of  the 
Mr.  VAN  hen  Haag  : Yes,  for  about  a year. 

Mr  van  mn  Haag "Yesl'IP™  ,0  ,lK  U»«ed  States,  did  you? 

Me.  UK  Vnj.lERS:  Wluit  further  studies  did  von  pursue  there? 

studies  were  conMl|,e*'^7sc1S  £S^  " ^ 
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l\T-  HaA(;:  ^ciology,  and  later  on  also  psycho-analysis. 

Mr  de  \ iLLitRs : And  your  professional  activities  for  the  last  15  years 
have  been  entirely  in  the  f,eld  of  sociology  and  psychology,  together  ?e- 
ferred  to  as  social  philosophy.  Is  that  correct?  K 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  That  is  correct 

NmV  y°“  ;l,C  Wh:it  'S  a “'u11  V^f^r  in  the 

Mr.  VAN  niiN  Haag:  At  New  York  University. 

‘TuU  professoI^^'  W°"I<1  y°U  CX,,,aiu  t<J  thc  Court  VV,1:'1  «"eant  l»y  a 

awiltaJT?NA^iIIAlV<i:  ,ri‘°’T  arVn  Amftrican  wni varsities,  instructors, 
assistant,  associate  and  full  professors.  Full  professor  is  the  highest 

academic  rank  to  be  obtained.  ^ 

Ymk  University? S:  A,K'  y°U  arc  Prof,‘ssor  of  Social  Philosophy  at  New 
Mr.  van  den  Haag:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  he  Villiers:  Do  you  teach  elsewhere  too? 

attlf  J,1;N  ?JAG:  l.*T  a,so  Jfctiirer  jn  Psychology  and  Sociology 
at  tin.  new  school  for  social  research  in  New  York. 

Mr.  de  ViLi.n-RS:  Have  you  taught  else  where? 

ir  o iVc*  \>liN  ?lAAr,;  1 liavi;  huiglit  in  a number  of  universities  in  (he 

ritv  rill’  a Si  l la  V tftll#?Ilt  at  lhc  University  of  Minnesota.  at  the 

audtt vartfv  oT nil1 ’ Ji‘m°klvn  Cf^e  (*«'«»  fi'aduate  division). 
™ 1 et-v  [ other  l)laccs-  dually  as  a guest  professor,  hut  iov 

nonual  occupation  is  as  a Professor  at  Now  York  Uiiivcisit  v. 

Mr.  de  wlueks:  Also  outside  the  United  States? 

l>,]j;ir-AV;^rilEN  H,A,AG;  1 lfVC^U\  at  t,ie  American  Seminar  in  Sal/ 
Austria,  and  lectured  in  Munich  and  other  places. 

1.  de  Villiers:  Have  you  delivered  lectures  as  a guest  led  met  ? 

vin™  kAA(’:  ,VtiS*.1  lectured  at  Harvard  University. 

Vnm  r u Ull,VVRt,ty  0f  (:hica«°-  r°l.iml)ia  Universily.  and 
quite  a number  of  others, 

!!ir'  Vilui;(i<ts:  p<‘sri(l(S  teaching,  on  what  else  are  von  engaged? 
analysis  HaAC:  1 um  iru«a«,:(1  in  the  private  practice  of  psycl.n- 

Mr.  de  Vii.i.ir us:  Psycho-analysis;  and  do  you  write? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  l think  l do.  yes.  I have  written  about  4-,  articles 
in  the  last  ten  years. 

Mr.  de  Vi  lurks:  Ami  you  are  engaged  upon  research? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  Yes.  sir. 

have  rvrittt'n ?F  l,  RS " C°UW  V°U  give  the  C(mrt  an  '"plication  of  what  you 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  I have  written  three  books:  Education  as  an 
; 1 kr  l<ihnC  0>  S(,acty-  wl*»ch  deals,  as  the  title  indicates,  with 
‘1  ?W°  ,l"'Ctipn  wcl[  w Racily;  and  Passion  and  Social 
Constraint,  which  deals  with  the  conflict  between  social  order  and  in 

I * h-ive^ivtP  r ,f>1*  an<1  t!K°  Cfff ts  this  ma-v  liavo  0,1  «10"P  formation,  and 
1 have  written  a number  of  articles  in  sociological  and  psychological 

jo  ornals,  both  m the  United  States  and  abroad.  If  you  wish  I can  list  a few 

*Ir/  D«  ^V'VE“S:  Thc  work  calIed  Fabric  of  Society , is  that  used 
as  a textbook?  ' 

,,3:  VAI!  mn  TfAACi  Yes>.  siv-  lt  was  mount  as  a treatise  but  is  also 
used  as  a textbook  rather  widely. 
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Mr.  1>E  Villiers:  By  universities? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  Yes.  sir.  ltis  used  at  Harvard. 

Mr.  de  Vjluens:  Have  you  written  the  articles  called  "Genuine  and 
SS  illtC8rat,on  in  ,!,e  anlhc.Iogy  Psycho-Analysis  and  the  Social 

Mr.  VAN  DEN  Haag  : Yes,  sir.  May  1 mention  that  this  refers  (o  integia- 
hoii  mining  the  suai 1 1 seminars not  of  people  bn!  of  concepts. 

Mr.  de  \ j ELI  lilts : And  did  you  also  write  '‘Creativity,  Health  and  Ail” 
in  1 sycno- Analysis  and  Contemporary  American  Culture ? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  de  Villiers:  Hiat  was  a publication  in  1064  lv  Ruitenbeck? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag  : Yes. 

Mr.  1IE  Villiers : I believe  you  have  also  published  articles  in  a number 
ui  journals,  may  I mention  some  to  you:  the  British  Journal  of  Sociology 
t he  American  Sociological  Review,  the  American  Journal  of  Psydw- 
Aualysts,  Harpers  Magazine,  Law  and  Contemporary  Problem!,,  Diogenes 
Daedalus,  Encounter,  Anuitls  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science,  and  Science} 

Mr.  van  den  1-Iaag:  All  of  these,  yes. 

Mr.  de  Vn.i.iERs:  Have  you  contributed  to  encyclopaedias? 

- VAN  DEN  Haag:  Yes,  sir.  I have  written  the  article  called  "Sociol- 
ogy lor  the  Cowles  Encyclopaedia  and  I have  contributed  to  other 
encyclopaedias  occasionally. 

Mr.  in:  Villiers:  On  what  research  are  you  at  present  engaged? 

Me  van  den  Haag  : Well,  I have  several  projects  but  mv  major  pro- 
ject, which  is  sponsored  by  New  York  University,  deals  with  an  attempt 
to  measure  the  elfects  ol  integrated  and  segregated  schooling  on  Negro 
pupils  under  conditions  when  all  variables  arc  controlled,  all  other  circum- 
stances  are  equal  except  for  the  presence  or  absence  of  White  co-pupils. 
Ibis  study  is  undertaken  in  New  York  and  surroundings,  that  is  in  a 
1 , P!  whcro  there  is  no  traditional  segregation,  but  the  only  segregation 
which  exists  is  dc  facto  rather  than  de  jure.  b b 

Mr.  de  Villiers:  You  have  fora  long  time  given  special  attention  to 
a subject  called  minority  problems”,  is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  Yes,  I teach  courses  on  this  subject. 

Mi.  de;  Villiers:  What  does  that  subject  comprise? 

Mr.  van  pen  Haag;  In  effect,  although  conceptually  itof  course  applies 
to  all  minorities,  that  is  to  all  groups  other  than  the  dominant  one  in  any 
given  society,  m effect,  in  the  United  States,  it  deals  largcdy  with  thc 
problem  of  relationships  between  the  Negro  ininoritv  and  'the  White 
majority. 

Mr.  de  Villiers:  Do  yon  belong  to  a professional  society? 

Mr  van  den  Haag  : I am  a Fellow'  of  thc  Royal  Economic  Society,  and 
a Fellow  of  the  American  Sociological  Association,  and  a number  of 
professional  societies. 

Mi . de  V I LI  Hitts:  Have  you  appeared  as  an  expert  in  court  on  matters 
concerned  with  segregation  in  the  United  States? 

• ?rr*  T'\N  <?1EN  Haao  ’ * kave  aPPeared  in  the  last  two  vears  three  times 
in  United  States  Federal  Courts,  and  once  or  twice  ih'Ncw  York  state 
courts  as  an  expert. 

D!‘,  Villiers:  That  concludes  the  qualification  of  thc  witness 
Mr.  President. 

lhe  President:  Mr.  de  Villiers,  without  repeating  what  you  stated 
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subject  of  witnesses  to  bo  called  Tli-.t  , U .>y  ol'r  Ag‘‘nt  on  the 
addressing  the  Court  for  some' da vs  fo  T,  7’^’  “f,cr  U«ul  been 
vancud  to  the  Court  under  Articled  af  S ll,s  wtentions  ad- 
l»lam  our  posit  ion  as  to  (lie  iuaniVo,  d,^j.,  V Slat!‘  1 ™“ie  I* rfecllv 
the  Applicants’  case  as  we  understood t^AT  would  sot  about  answe  ring 
that  in  so  far  as  the  Applicants  id v,mn  WC  "l*1 e “ I^wtlv  plain 
*?  f to  establish  a rule  of  a?sN>m  iv'Kv  Police  of  Slates 

of  the  Statute,  we  considered  ih-.t  A *UV  ’ tcu,,s  of  Article  >3  (i)  ((,) 
donee  could  be  directed.  * 10  bc  * nw***'  of  fact  to  whid/ivi- 

of  the  mat  tors  to  which  J h"  vundi! , aw*  V ^ A|>1>,iumts  yosleidav 
we  used  this  expression:  H g U>shmo,1J'  would  he  directed, 

non^dfscrin i/imtion  ^'cm^sepL^tAn11  nV'01'^  an,tl£or,  st;m,U»d*  of 
cants,  are  not  applied  in  somf  ports  of  !lw  wS ’’  ^ ^ 

And  carding  on^Mr.' 'presideiit  'on' tl!is  tl°  • Yf  pnu;tke  of  States. 

.ourt  before?  und  wl,idT7co“to„decl  to  VT  "T'1 1 ^*P»«i>l«l  to  the 

the  inquiry,  that  if  attempted  A hi  • ,OUrt  would  he  relevant  to 

able  results  for  the “ aPP*** '«  would  lead  to  unfav  ou  r- 
That  still  remains  the  gist  of  the  evidcnc?ISfch [v^  P°oples  co,«*mcd. 

XtrZ  tZr  VMnSfSXi wT  ~ t0  tW“ 

them  but  I shall  concSSSleou  the^lwo^uAl  P raiswl  il  nil">ber  of 
that  f really  do  not  understand  what  f),e  n'n!-n-  V'-int  IIKl,<‘:  jt  phiin 
very  much  like  to  have  clarity  TvSU  m VIs  nnd  thot  1 ^Ukl 

°OneVi':  ^ ~~  - " 

suggested  norm  and/or  sta^Idalds^ of  non ' T * — W*  are  looting  the 
tion  to  the  Court  in  an' SoSoL [ a,,d 

doing  our  very  best  to  understand  IiImS  ? WJ,y‘  Uk  aix>  in  truth 
on  record  by  the  Applicants  nn. I t \ • m SUc  1 foundations  as  wc  have 
are  contending  forlT^^  -Tat  il  is  they 

standards.  We  are  taking  their  own  dlfi  v SU^fsted  »<”m  and/or 
happen  to  differ  with  them  as  (o  l ? 95  they  *ive  thoni-  We 

descriptive  name  given  to  the  content of 3Snatene?I  or  otherwise  of  the 
nation  and  non-separation  but  we  have  en  f*1?4  oi  Hon-discnmi- 
tjon  of  nomenclature,  The  imnort  n H 00  P1™12*1.  tl,at  ««*  is  a qm-s- 
licy  seek  to  assign  to  thenZ>Am!  SA  ^ \*  -Inch 

turns  in  their  own  formal  submisHr.ns  t AY  a then  own  defini- 

subnussions  and  in  the  informal  pm  'n,  Hon  A ‘hose 

We  emphasized  to  the  Cmn  t A ‘u,at,ons  K’vcn  in  ( ourt 
those  definitions  the  norm  related  trAm'T  cj)”sldorctl  that  according  (o 
tuition  in  the  allotment  of  rights \nd  ohl  /^  U ° q,iesf'ou  of  '>on-di|feivn  - 
ship  m a group,  racc  or XV  bu  tl  f ”"S  °n  lhc  bns“  "■ember- 
aspects  of  the  contentions  addressed  to till? r™8  «(»>>«  to  certain 

n,e"  • ,i  "'ouki  th»*  app'^  i-oasibiy  bavV;:, 
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stracf1  what  tZy  we  did  our  best  to  ab 

that  we  would  deal  with  E , be’  and  so  we  suggested  to  fh  r 

msrnmmm 

T te lft t r tYre-r l/nu^^r * \vh icj? i d ^ C>SS1* ^ ^ *"**  S0I,,C  tiiriC  lfl 

Hn/Xf.?  riff-tof  crass  Jannf,S' r'S  H °P,,0ncnls  »£  »».? 

SS££SS5S|^SSS« 

i n •*  ,'V  are- ,n  that  respect  also  i Cross'eXiinnne  at  all  Tint 

SIX  vA 
t,lc  ^ of 

X ™ ,t?£T  are  “"iweilig'ble  o^atX  i,S5,St  T0rr  »•*  lo 

AAf/  ' d w,tld*  they  assert  does  rAt  P norm  wh'ch  they  claim 

ten.  AofV,  ,Cf  SCCnis  io  directed  to  both  'if  mala  flde-  Tlie  evi<lence 

arv  norm  ni-C-la' 1,1  ot,,Cr  oi  the  worid  ; °,le’  to  ^blisl,  in 
i y fa,  as  is  contended  for  h*' Hia  a ^ lat  there  is  no  such  custom 

l>';  *««ral  practice,-  ;uid  be,  P l?Appl,cants''  «»««  bt^wSSSrt 
';*'  nnt  to  the  question  vvhethcr  X «»  Hie  face  of  T to  be 
mSre0f,t,l,<:p™Pfe'  Ti  werel,rn?lC°pld  i,<1  “"^nt  witt 

say  th0  evidcnce 
ns  *°  *he  Col'rf-  «at  an  applicant  d.ould 
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be  told  ill  detail  wliat  a witness’s  evidence  is  going  to  be.  It  is  not  the 
normal  practice.  So  Jong  as  they  are  given  sufficient  notice  of  wliat  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  is,  in  wliat  way  are  the  Applicants  prejudiced  ? 

would  yon  deal  with  the  question  of  admissibility*  first,  that  is  on  (he 
two  grounds  that  I pul,  namely  (i)  whether  you  «iv  l hat  under  no  cir- 
cumstances. on  (he  Applicants’  ease  or  the  Respondent's  ease,  evidence 
°1  general  practice  can  be  given,  and  (2)  (hat  no  evidence  can  be  led  to 
establish  that  the  alleged  norm,  if  applied  in  South  West  Africa  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Gross:  Mr.  President.  I shall  attempt  to  deal  with  the  question 
with  <lue  awareness  of  the  fact  that  the  arguments  have  been  lengthy 
and  complete  and  that  the  Applicants  have  rested  their  case  subject  to 
their  reservations  under  the  Statute  ami  (lie  Rules,  and.  therefore  I shall 
refrain,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  from  re  arguing  or  oven  summarizing 
the  arguments  winch  the  Applicants  have  addressed  to  the  Court.  With 
that  assurance,  i should  like  to  ask  the  forbearance  of  the  Court  if  an 
attempt  is  made  to  respond  to  the  honourable  President’s  question  in  the 
following  terms. 

file  Applicants’  case  is,  in  the  Applicants’  submission,  not  accurately 
or  fairly  reflected  in  the  Respondent's  summary  thereof  or  description 
thereof,  as  to  which  the  evidence  is  proffered  bv  Respondent.  The  phrase 
winch  is  used  and  attributed  to  the  Applicants,  and  described  by  Re- 
spondent in  repeated  references  in  the  Oral  Proceedings  (to  which  cita- 
tions will  gladly  be  offered  by  the  Applicants  if  permitted  or  requested) 
docs  not  correspond  lo  the  fundamental  theory  of  the  Applicants  ca«e’ 
here  are  two  major  branches  of  the  Applicants’  case.  One  relates  to 
standards  of  interpretation  which  have  been  applied  by  competent  inter- 
national organizations  as  part  of  the  scheme  of  the 'Mandate.  This  in- 
volves the  standard  of  interpretation,  of  a content  described  by  the  Ap- 
plicants in  relation  to  the  supervisory  organ  responsible  for  Hie  super- 
vision of  the  Mandate,  and  also  involves  the  relationship  between  that 
administrative  agency  and  the  Court.  This  branch  of  (lie  case,  therefore, 
reflects  and  is  based  upon  a legal  theory  which  involves  the  mandate 
jurisprudence,  which  involves  (lie  clear,  explicit  and  virtually  unanimous 
pronouncements  and  judgments  of  the  competent  international  organ 
winch  the  Applicants  submit,  for  reasons  which  have  been  set  forth  in 
/ *1  G'OUJd  be  accepted  by  the  Court  as  authoritative  interpretations 
ot  the  Mandate.  It  is  apartheid  we  are  talking  about.  Jf  this  witness  or 
any  witness  address  himself  as  an  expert  or  otherwise  to  the  questions 
ot  discrimination  and  separation  which  are  implicit  in  and  reflected  in 
the  undisputed  facts  of  record  in  this  case,  there  would  be  110  question 
ol  admissibility  of  such  evidence  so  directed  bv  competent  witnesses 
with  respect  to  that  branch  of  the  Applicants’  case. 

And,  secondly,  Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  the  norm,  (lie  rule  of 
international  law  for  which  (he  Applicants  contend  in  terms  of  Article  ;S 
01  the  Statu  to — that,  as  the  Court  will  well  be  aware,  has  been  presented 
to  the  Court  as  an  alternative  and  a cumulative,  or  supplemental,  argu- 
ment on  the  basis  that  the  practice  of  States  and  (he  views  of  (lie  com- 
petent international  organs  are  so  clear,  so  explicit,  and  so  unanimous  in 
respect  of  the  policies  againsl  discrimination,  that  such  standards  have 
achieved  the  status  of  an  international  rule  of  law,  as  a legal  conclusion 
based  upon  the  application  of  Article  38. 

Ihese  are  the  branches  of  the  case.  When  the  evidence  is  proffered 
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indiscriminately  with  respect  to  the  formula,  “norm  and/or  standards 
as  contended  for  by  the  Applicants”,  reflecting  and  echoing  a descrip- 
tion thereof  in  the  Ora  Iroceedmgs  which  bears  no  resemblance  to  that 
fbTf  V Applicants,  either  as  a standard  of  interpretation 
♦ { 'nltT,i;itr,:'  aw’  thc  Appoints  have  respectfully  sub- 
fwiVlV* ! tlMt  MIC.11  11  l)rt?ffor  based  upon  such  a premise  or  foundation  is 
(with  respect,  the  word  used.  Mr.  President,  was  “unintelligible”  and  it 
unintelligent'')  but  it  is  incomprehensible  as  to  what  this 

y M 1 ' Tki>d  ;?  tcst,fy  with  to  such  a formula- 

tion, lb  icallv  addressing  himself  to. 

Now,  finally  Mr.  President,  again  with  apologies  for  this  lengthy 
response,  as  to  the  question  of  practice  of  States— if  this  or  any  other 
witness  is  competent  to  testify  with  res j reel  to  the  practice  of  States, 
citing  the  olhcial  laws  and  regulations  which,  in  his  view,  do  constitute 
discrimination  or  separation  by  reason  of  group  without  regard  to  in- 
dividual  merit  or  capacity  (which  is  the  contention  of  the  Applicants 
as  to  the  con  cut  and  nature  of  the  norm  and  standards).  I should  think 
that  it  would  be  perfectly  easy  for  learned  counsel  for  Respondent  to 
explain  precisely  the  standards  for  which  he  contends,  as  standards  of 
interpretation  of  this  Mandate— of  Article  2 of  the  Mandate— to  which 
witnesses  are  to  address  themselves.  And,  with  respect  to  the  norm, 
Mr.  1 resident  there  IS  no  question  in  the  minds  of  the  Applicants,  nor 
has  any  question  been  raised,  with  respect  to  the  relevance  of  evidence 
concerning  the  practice  of  States,  by  witnesses  competent  with  regard 
to  Jaws,  regulations,  or  official  practices  which  are  contended,  or  analysed 
as.  embodying  discriminatory  practices,  in  the  actual  sense  found  bv  the 
competent  organs  here.  y 

1 should  like,  with  the  permission  of  the  Court,  to  question  the  witness 
concerning  his  qualifications,  unless  indeed  there  are  further  questions 
with  regard  to  the  material  1 have  just ... 

I he  1’ Res  mi:  nt,:  J hat  is  an  entirely  different  matter  altogether.  Have 
\"U  finished  the  observations? 

Mr.  Gross:  J have,  Mr.  President. 

. J'kesioknt;  Well,  I think  the  Court  will  hear  the  evidence.  As  we 
ini  Heated  yesterday,  the  Court  is  quite  competent  to  value  evidence  and 
.admissibility.  At  the  moment  the  two  contentions  are  advanced,  on  llic 
one  side,  by  the  Applicants,  and,  on  the  other  side,  by  the  Respondent, 
as  to  the  interpretation  to  be  placed  upon  Article  2 of  the  Mandate.  The 
Comt  will  probably  not  be  able  to  determine  completely  all  questions  of 
relevance  of  evidence  until  it  comes  to  its  final  adjudication.  1 think  the 
evidence  should  proceed. 

Mr.  Gross,  you  indicated  that  you  desire  to  cross-examine  the  wit- 
ness m respect  of  Ins  qualifications  as  an  exjiert.  lie  has  qualified  as  an 
expei  t upon  Ins  testimony  and  the  proper  time  to  do  it  will  bo  in  cross- 
exam  1 nation. 

Mr.  Gross:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

The  President:  Mr.  de  Villiers. 

Mr.  in-.  Viu.ikrs:  Mr.  van  den  Haag,  have  vou  ever  lived  in  the 
Southern  States  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  van  den  IIaag:  No,  sir. 

Mr.  oil  Villiers:  Where  have  you  lived  thus  far?  In  which  parts? 

Mr.  van  dun  IIaag:  I have  lived  in  New  York,  in  the  Middle  West,  m 
Iowa  City  when  I studied  there,  for  a brief  time  in  Chicago  and  for  a 
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ter  of  sympathy,  as  far  as  the  Negro  fC  Ar *eieyou  stand  a*  a nint- 
hs10 question,  is  concerned  • who?,*  £ ' as  0,10  nuRilt  calf  it.  the 

Mr.  van  den  Haag  : w3|  i wool  I ,,  " y°Ur  <M 

both  sides,  I am  interested  in  m ss  s.u.’.  * "ou*d  saV-  it  bcs  with 

both  to  Negroes  and  to  Whites  a id  ifi  E 1 wt  'vo.l,ld  lx'  satisfactory 
5r  Y<**s,  that  in  the  uS to  d 'T1*^  V™* 

of  the  United  States,  but  also  ,Vthe  Non  ! Part|Cuhu{y  *»  the  South 
sometimes  through  the  and 

practices,  have  been  <lenri«tj  . . f state  laws  arid  at  least 

constitutionally  and  in  mgard  tl  gel  cAllv^  the?  ,iav°-  ,foth 

inanity.  I am  not-  let  me  add  tlii^Lr.or,  - accepted  principles  of  hu- 
presc fitly  pursued  to  bring  ab0i,t  tf,ym  aR,x‘Cnic,?t  with  'lie  policies 

Cumty- be*"“»  N^™«  — WlW^VWli^IrTf 

y°Urvu!'^‘  ^^^tioA00'"0  abl>Ul  >0U  iil>ncii,IIy  Jnlunslul 

Iems now'Se United  Statesmld’r^n^ the  m,0S  • Promi«cnt  social  proh- 
social  problems  that  affect  the  society  and  interested  in  the 

a world-wide  problem,  as  thSe 1 .lve‘  1 think  p « even 
strate.  ^ pai  ticulai  pi oceedings  certainly  demon- 

,iavc  ,vou  any  a'ssumptio^  f'1*’  *ubj°ct  as  * sociologist. 

~tyor  the  like  concept?  J 1 m,srs  0,1  Motions  of  racial 

has  al ways  seemed*  miin t <d iLTblT to ^ i Tnrlf  SUJXr,i<),'itv  or  inferiority, 
am  willing  to  grant  that  tl.oVliff,.  I,ne'  for  we  wore  to  admit,  and  t 
and  perhaps  as  defined  socially  do  probably  nf‘  yl}fe,‘netI  Wologically 
perhaps  correlated  with  that  different  nSlml ■*  'f1  Vl\l-  p,1^“nl  and 
fast  point  in  parentheses  this  hst  li?  Ta‘  qualifications,  this 
question.  There  arc  numerous  Ef-mdirS,  ZY  w,nui,ltion-  is  a»  open 
no  correlation  between  the  diScrwHa/fl^' V0?  that  tlie,e  is  probably 
{erotics  and  the  differentia] distS  charac- 

feei  that  there  is,  and  I do  not  uivseff  psydlolo8'cal  ones-  Others 
point,  not  being  a geneticist  ^competent  to  testify  on  this 

were  to  he  found  tVt  to  "!ay ,5c-  it 

forage,  or  more  frequently  arp  A.ki.5  t ' ' 011  dic  whole  are  able  on  the 
Whites,  again  by  ^v  of  liustralio  f ""J  th“  Whit“  “"<1 
Negroes,  it  would  not  follow  HnVr?  ; ’ able  to  fumI*  higher  than 
inferior  to  (he  first  lVw«W  m rZ/  irP7,IOr  *°  the  ^ « the  otl.t'r 
(here  are  tliffcrencts  i,  "cZ°  ry  £ lo'.v  “'aUUty  are  rlifferont.  that 
qual.t.cs  of  superiority  or  iiiferioritv  mean  t "“IHUtioii.  To  attribute 
which,  m effect,  says  tfiat  this  paXu to  m ali  ° 'n  V ,v,lll!0  i'"'«in.  „t 
Jumping  higher,  or  nmuii»  flirty.  Wondc  four.  white  skin, 

superiority  or  inferiority  bf„^S  gS£*X  fe 
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°‘  sde““  “«• 

^olariSS^  d&JSrf 

Ml.  VAN  DEN  Haag*  Yes  r,  J ! °f  Say  a geneticist  ? S °Up 

p “SS 

:'11'1  wltat  (he  effects  0}  (liat  K ^ ^MP  "*  dir,l'rcn*-  ami  how 

* aml  irii™‘su«u‘- 

romsit  to  suy'tlui't  'yoCr  SiSt1  f0r  tfla‘  P“nx«c  would  it  bo 
K Nr.  V , u^.  be  «SSST  "eUtral  “ <«  » various 

“d  1 4N"atNtlnu“foJr  my1  purposes’  if"!  COmpetenl  *®  decide  on  them 
assumption.  } pUrposes  lt  ls  even  necessary  to  make  an 

Tplaj.  hunia1n>group?C°Uld  y°U  explain-  as  a sociologist,  what  you 

group— u-c  distinguish  it^from  y.g!r!S  K've  a specific  meaning  to  social 

a;  "',v,K‘ai'  of  1™.  V a sS 

P gotlKT  by  a feeling  of  gronpLhdt  it!  , S ? a SrouP-  that  is  bound 
of  similar  characteristic^  on  a slmrin^nf  t ily  bas<-'d  0,1  tlle  perception 
historical  experience;  in  the  mst  c,,  i^  ^ va  Ul!S>  011  - possibly,  common 
on  the  basis  of  religion— the  4y  woJd  Very, largcly  fo™cd 

to  bind  loge tlu-r—  and  tlio  eroun  1^,,  , f ^lon  conms  from  “rdigare" 
ai,,,b'  who  have  originated  (J a y SU|>J,owd  'hself  to  be  like  a 
become  somewhat  less  important  in  th^f  nt‘  /odaV  religion  has 
and  t'^ugh  the  rise  of  „S  Sm  ^ feeIing  of  group  solidarity, 
direct  and  in  the  metaphorical  ieZe  cZ?0"  1?I?gua?e>  both  the 
coinmon  enemies,  common  friends  .h,styncal  experience, 

played  a greater  role.  Let  me  illu9lri!  "i  aIues  and  so  on  have 
Jiff  of  tije  Jows,  a case  where  the  gmun  feels  ^ "lstance-  in  the 

of  common  experience  which  has  occurred  L * ^ gcl/  as  a 8rouP  because 
fb,s,  f2R!,'*R  of  community  or  group  solidariM? U Umber  of  countries,  and 
■fid  this  tribal  and  religious  groun  to  form  becaine  stronE  enough  to 
wonkl  say  that  nations  are  groups  } PU  f,  n a !’eW  nation-  Ia  fact,  I 
are  perceived  as  common.  Now  lit  me  add  by  cu|turaf  values  that 

ef  group  members  seems  to  me  and  I fifSS.1  ! ll,s,nutL,a!  hlcntification 
kuimlation  for law-abidingness'Forrii/prnn^  T°st  biologists,  the 
customs,  tend  to  accept  l common^  2 P1"15?'  having  common 
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iiHwisaSs 

sacrifices  in  such  cases  ns  wm-  .,n,i  ,.~  - - X ' ,mk  llKlkc  ii»rei|Uite(| 

52  rrur^,  sd 

h^p^^iSSESltts^ 

^1$™™  N°-  «**  ~>  t.«:V  «,,»  „> 

Mr.  van  L>KN  Ha A<; : Vos. 

co£is  havc  *w  ,rii“iu" 

in  the  Broiip^nwnbi^^tlJ^oil^I*1,  t.1,<!re  ,s  l^cej.tion  of  si  mi  lari  I v 
tile  children  of  the  same  fni‘L  w* . V ! the  «rouP  "^libers  fed  as 

i§liiPPpiii 

culture  ami  Wol^Hca)  origin  ~or  aU™t  Ta  "”£"  '”  r'",'-'"'  l",Ml 

Sa^’gs^^‘^vfssst 

JKsSsSSSiE3S-:?r:f 

isscssaKiSiftHES3- 
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Uy  10  lvoM " »"'■'  «* tl.« word  “ethnic” 
“*  of 

often  not  the  case, ail'd  acldn  e^ine  n'  a,var;etrV. of  r?asons  that  k very 
inane  eases  the  sovereign  Ins  f.-fi  o*>Vmt  °,1!4,  1 1 'stoncai Iv  speaking,  in 
cases  n here  the  felt  h™‘  fw 

should  prevail  wherefor  u i ' dominion  only  one  religion 

1 11  tiler  di  as  tic  ■ neo  sim-s  all  i dfigimis'ot  her  hi  i so,.nctnncs  eliminate,  with 
useful  It* group  solidarity  huMn  imm-  1 . t,loon,‘,ic  would  regard  as 
including  a number  of  smaller  kiouds  aurMn”  .,,<W  W<’  J,avu  Jar«w  groups 
loss  compatible  group*  living  together in  tl"  mSSi'SZSr  °r 

foil  in  1 'on!g  very  shnide  Vfor  insHuVV" t oi.  .'  lca lin^  witl»  this  has  been 

Ilia  (belongs  to  a different  ethnic  or  cultural  division'  1 'll  mV  Ml0Sn,uP 
number  ol  such  cases  for  '-o'tui.ii  division.  1 could  mention  a 

led  to  the  exchange  of ’about  * ■ ■»?  div,s,0.n  ?r  Jnd,a  and  Pakistan 

dial  certainl  S not  ea  n ? L ^ al*>>  ™ exchange 

ngain  India  and  Pakistan  is  one  case  ™S,!I  9Uestlon;  In  some  cases, 

Germans  on  these  ethnic 

ciden tall\-  'thev'luil  1 'SLiST  llnJT  ° ? C^!rbvakia-  In‘ 
Gfnnaii  farmer  in  this  situation  to  s-iv*  1 i 4 P?*?'1^  s:»Vb  Tor  a 
Polish  citizen,  or  something  like  that  He  i * a'n  *!.in?  to  becomc  a 
leave  the  territory  been SS  apf^rentlv  COmPeIled  to 

his  ethnic  Gen  na  mi  ess  won  f . * l 0,155,1  ^'eminent  felt  that 

%*“>  « C«ch«tovaW^ “t “e  l£d“o  on  ******** 

o<  "le  f° illU5trale  «>“  * will : there  are  quite  a number 

1 should  ukulike  vo,)  toijv«a,ttailtiinytt'“tr  "('Cntion  but 

instances  of  which  you  sneak  thp  -,rr°n  4v  factor,  wb*ther  in  these 
was  to  be  seen  mereM  .fw;  h act,on«  ^ whatever  authority  it  was, 
crimination  or  who  thrive  v a ne.^at.lve  effect  of  separation,  or  dis- 
1 laving  positive  value.  7 ' °r  whether  14  was  *>*>  l^ceived  of  as 

the T] >: i r tid [i  mtsV’)' u t I ^ ^ l>°°Pfe  lo  ask  about  that  would  be 
1 have  just  U|neii tioned * of  thp  ^ tc^T^  me  take  the  case  that 
from  territories  now  Polish  aivTT8^  I0,t  °f  ,Pf°Ple  of  German  origin 
involved  considerable  sufferintr  anS^1  V tlu!.lk  in  tl,e  sliort  run  this 
in  the  rtHiTu^SroMbf^SSSS  SaCn?.<ieS-  1 ?fher  feel  that 

have  led  to  coVLmhK,  i d,m,nate?  problems  that  in  the  future  might 

I)V  these  mhwriS  And  T9  “"S*™*  th?n  has  now  been  experienced 
mmoiit.es.  And  again,  the  partition  of  India  and  Pakistan  as 
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'»«  I am  nm 

occurred  had  there  been  no  such  part  item  '^ufferin^  have 

danger  of  communal  clashes  dashes  I ieJ,e  "as  CCltamlv  ;i  greater 
groups,  and  perhaps  pa trion ^ ?*  .H-U-identilu  d 

long  run,  the  peace  a.iol.g  thom  Way  of  P*1*™'*.  m 11.«- 

tmSS:  W^.'LJ.'SSd  ."W  •"“,«»««  «f  ,™.-i  »•«, 

been  promised, 'but  of  course  tlrit  njf  i m ^e)vs’  "'loch  they  had  long 
sand  Arabs  leaving  SS,  alfOUt ,cl^lt  h,imll  wl 

still  hanging  I derail  v -urn  , T .1  V®luntan|>*' In  most  cases,  and 
suffering.  " holders  and  no  doubt  undergoing  great 

«c^2S^ZilS^Z,Sd,,‘. Iilfle,l!a,d  *o <U'cW'-  m « purely 
1 should  think  that  in  n,(,  i ^ ,md  reasonable  i uteres  Is  on  both  sides 

to  recoininenfl  ‘SS.lL^JgS^  “f  1 “£ 

attempt  at  separate  existence  tinder  ti,«  vvoulcI  Wiinf  to  recommend  an 
I might  want  to  recommend^^^  government,  and  sometimes 

the  minority,  and  that  would  depend  th  mtograt“>n  or  assimilation  of 
involved  in  each  case.  ^ 0,1  th<  ^‘cumstances  that  would  he 

balancing  of  various  values ^ ^ tOIR'cl  to  sri-v  tli;,t  '*  Wo,l|d  "ivnh,  ,, 
Mr.  VAK  WtM  Haag:  That  is  correct,  yes 

can*  witl* « caseof  -hat  was  

as  1 matta  of  fact,  lint  only 
This  was  foimierlv  a cXhn  rSi,1:  a ?ems  1Uo,e  from  the  literature, 
were  *Cl3 A ‘^cgtelri^youteenti^cd 
country,  upon  the  desires  of  t ie  Belgians  withdrew  the 

Ruanda,  one  Unindi  However  this  mv— ntS’  'n?S  diYidcd  into  tvv°-  one 

had  for  a long  tiniest b , mated  A e ^ l?"  ' 1 T'erS?,nd-  Hie  Watutsi 
newly  divided territory  SSV  Bahu  U and  as  the  ^ahutu  in  the 
constituted  the Stv  tS’  POW01'  l,artl.V  because  11, ev 

many  of  the  Watutsi  ? “f  powernto  <l,,itc  literally  kill  as 

neighbouring  countries I,  Lt  1 ^iV1"  ot,W!1*  to  to 

helped  in  giving  le  ug^o  Vm.m  ?l“Allt  Mra?.tl,l<>  Ullitl‘d  Nations  that 
we  have  a ciV  whcre  I th  nk  ?L  ^ <!“P*«*d  Watutsi.  So  here 
quite  unviable,  in  my  opinion  nonetl^f^110”'  fh°Ugh  economically 
group  conflict  but  wlicr/l  think  it  was  nnf  'Jgs.mdlca,«1  lor  reasons  of 
I have  described  took  nhre  T,vt  1 1 a-S  n£!  sulbcicnt,  and  the  events  Hint 

turmoil  and  the  matter  ha^  hvt™  th°  "P  in  question  thcrc  is 
Watutsi  are  certain  I vl?Jr^by  means  been  settled,  because  the 
have  beeS  dSrt  S^fSSr  t0  ^ «*  ‘^oiy  from  which  they 

of  one  et.l  in  ingroup  |jy° another?  ° fUrtl>Cr  ,,lstanccs  of  forced  'e-local  ion 
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-Mr.  van  pen  Haag*  Well  r hg«l-  <i 
mention  a few.  There  is  certiinlv  ^ tIieiV,  are  quite  a number;  let  me 
I'H.i  the  so-callod  “Volg  ^Gcrmans”n0upVVe  Wn  in  *■«*.  wherein 
wishes,  transferred  to  Siberia  because  the  RuJ->Tc  a,ld  against  their 
that  it  was  already  at  war  or  +n  is  -(fOVt:rnnienl:>  deling 

Ivrl  that  these  people,  being  ethnic Gcrnvms  ^’in  G<'rman>'’  d'd  no^ 
<*  'I';'  Russian  side,  and  ^ ' *r to  be  loya! 

Im  S Tiy  an,d  transf(,rred  them  to  Siberia  p,aCe  th<!,n  out  <>f 

1 would  rather  refer  hcrc'toa^o^u'l^fav— ^Im  Hndccl  States  where- 
relocated  from  Hie  West  Coast  where  thev  l i ^ap,anesc  'vere  forcibly 
compelled  to  enter  various^ mlocSn^/  ^ *"« 

Many  people,  including  myself  were  verv  dnnh'tm.  T,  lCl  lllt?r«»ting. 
reason  for  that,  but  the  United  Sf-,tes  Q , ? ,u  ^V1  t>n  tll<!  constitutional 
c:,s‘>s.  (and  1 have  with  me  photosUte  wKT  ihciM  throe 

»>  those  cases  it  hffif£  h , i 0,^r  for  record), 
|irm*ide  for  tliis  possible  relocation  of  nr  -!  [t>SI< rllt  ia<l  t,lc  power  to 
bom  other  United  States  citizens  merely  HL!fS  WClY  ^thiguisherl 
J-et  me  point  out  that  these  pomile  were  Ut^.Y  T Japanosc  °riK'»- 
ol  four  generations;  that  the  faivmLr. Utl,  <<l.  states  citizens,  often 
*"  lhnted  Stat.es  that  S c S,y 

tin-  Hermans,  „0  <lo„l,t,  and  X Bu  UuV''*" 

i I,a,ians  "ere  not  forcibly  relocated  t,  1 1 1,0  ^""aus  and 

p aced  m any  camps.  Now  the  reasons  for  the  matter  were  not 

vvas  theCSrT^m4S 

r undiluted,  is  sHU  a r 1D1n  hA,nW,,can,zcd’ ‘1*  racial  strains 
_ !•>•  sivi..K  linn  a |ii<Vo ,wP‘"  ^ you  ca",TOl  chai««  Km 

I'roS* r,f  Sat'S  & S&SSfSb  H ?e"e, V' 

authorities,  ineflec^tim'^^^  a df  isfions. have  given  the 

authority  that  can  brine  lorw  M ,'  *;cad-v  hr  the  hand  of  any 

Mr.  vl  Vxlueus:  Prof‘ssor  ,e  C,a,m  of  a»  ^gent  need.  3 

controversial  aspects  of  f|.®  .j™  *a”  df,a  ^aag>  we  need  not  go  into  the 
decided  „„  by  theS^fcVurt 

decision,  did  not  they?  h'  V powers  justifying  this  particular 

self  declared!1  Let^me°  put  thh  wav  6N  ^'k  ^ emergcnc>' ,s  always 
Supreme  Court  that  any  of  theTaS'se^i^0^  °.cci2rred  before  the 
W 1 1 at  was  being  said  was  simply  that  the  • °.‘;ated  had  shown  disloyalty, 
nut  whether  they  might  not  SiVSSJi  aStfi°r,ties  Were  unable  to  find 
Of  their  racial  or  ethnic  uncestrv  h a t there  w^  G-  SusfJtTted  on  the  basis 

f<*re  they  relocated.  They  fe  Hi ia  t « far  asX  r ® P°S5,b,,it>' and  tlrere- 
.y  mar  as  tar  as  the  Gennans  were  concerned 
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t,M?y  co“U*  make  individual  distinctions.  But  as  far  as  the  Japanese  wore 
concerned  they  ielt  that  they  had  to  confine  the  group  as  a who],  . 

As  you  say,  correctly,  this  decision  has  been  opposed  by  many  people 
but  it  is  a decision  that  is  still  valid,  that  is  the  constitutional  into!  p.vla - 
lion  has  not  been  overthrown.  * 

Mr.  \m  ViLLiERS:  In  other  words,  the  line  of  demarcation.  your  point 
is,  was  the  etliinc  line?  J ' 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  No  other. 

Mr.  01-,  Vilj.imks : It  was  that,  and  tin*  circumstances  time  viz  the 
circuinstaiices  of  eiiurgency,  were  found  to  justifv  I hat  lim- of  denim ra- 
tion m the  particular  circumstances? 

Mr.  van  Dun  Ha  At, : puite  so. 

There  are  other  instances,  with  regard  to  the  United  States.  I mav  point 
out  Unit  wo  have  still  such  lines  of  demarcation  in  a number  <>f  parallel 
practices.  1 or  instance,  jf  we  look  at  our  present  ijiimigratmn  laws,  it  is 
gcneraHy  admitted  that  those  are  based  on  purrlv  ethnic.  or  racial  if 
you  wish,  distinctions. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  point  very  briefly  and  I am  referring  to  immigra- 
ron  laws  as  they  now  exist - the  last  codification  of  the  immigraimn 
laws  occurred  m 1952  and  (Jiat  is  llu-  one.  the  so-called  .Met  airan- 
VValtcr  Act  . . . 

Mr.  i>n  Vjllikks:  Will  you.  |»lease,  mention  the  name  of  the  book  for 
the  record  purposes? 

Mr.  van  hen  Haag:  Certainly,  This  is  Brew  ton  J.Vrrv,  iTolessor  at  the 
Mate  University  of  Olno,  ami  Ins  book  is  called  Race  and  Ethnic  Relations. 

1 am  quoting  from  the  3rd  Edition  (p.  337);  it  is  a comnionlv  used  lexl- 
book.  What  lie  states  is  that  "tire  quota  system,  based  upon  national 
origins,  has  remained  intact".  And  we  see  this.  11  you  will  look  at  the 
quotas  you  will  find,  for  instance,  that  people  born  in  Germany  can 
emigrate  to  the  United  States  in  the  number  of  25  thousand  and  some 
Hundreds,  in  Great  Britain  05  thousand  and  some  hundreds,  in  all  of 
Ainca  3 200,  in  all  of  Asia  3.290.  I11  other  words,  the  quota  for  all  of 
Asia  and  the  quota  for  all  of  Africa  is  a few  thousand,  whereas  the  quota 
tor  Great  Britain.  Germany,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  northern 
European  countries,  is  out  of  proportion.  Let  me  point  out,  further,  that 
these  quotas  are  strictly  not  (as  they  are  sometimes  called)  by  political 
or  juridical  origin  but  really  by  racial  origin.  Eor  instance,  Orientals 
suttcr  a very  special  type  of  discrimination  qua  Orientals  even  though 
they  may  be  naturalized  citizens,  for  instance  of  Great  Britain,  such  as 
some  of  the  Jlong  Kong  Chinese  are — thev  do  not  cmne  under  the  quotas 
ot  their  Western  nationalities  but  are  placed  under  the  quota  of  Orientals 
that  !s  immigration  is  limited  to  3.290  per  year.  'This  police  was  first 
codified  in  1920  and,  as  I said,  recodified  in  1952.  I may  point  out.  since 
1 would  feel  somewhat  disturbed  if  it  were  lb  he  believed  that  America 
is  alone  in  this,  that  this  practice  is  also  followed,  in  effect,  in  Australia. 

Mr.  1 lit  \ tl Linns:  Wc  have  dealt  with  that.  J)r.  van  den  llaag.  We 
ncctl  not  go  into  the  details.  You  have  read  (lie  portion  of  our  Rejoinder 
V,  pages  196-197,  dealing  with  the  cases  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand’ 
the  Uiuted  Kingdom  and  Canada.  Have  you  read  our  exposition? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  I certainly  have.  1 must  say  my  recollection  is  not 
altogether  clear,  but  I can  summarize  it  very  briefly  bv  pointing  out  that 
in  a number  of  nations,  that  for  instance  in  Australia,  iho  total  number  of 
Go  loured  citizens  is  r pet  cent,  or  something  like  that  uf  the  total  popula- 
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1,nve  co“  ivere  ii  ,,ot  thit  immi- 

In  Great  Britain  I niay  point  out  (and  this  is,  of  course,  in  recent 
memory,  1 must  admit  I do  not  recall  that  1 read  it  in  your  brief)  had 
a policy  of  quite  free  immigration  from  its  various  dependencies  ' This 
p d icy  has  recently  been  changed  as  more  and  more  Coloured  people 
utti acted  by  economic  opportunity,  no  doubt,  entered  Groat  Britain' 
whiii^r.!" i'A.'lS.1  ( WKcrvali  vc  Government  imposed  some  restrictions 
, were  bitterly  opposed  by  the  Labour  Party  which  called  them 
hypocnUca1,  if  1 recall  correctly,  but  as  the  Labour  Government  came 
to  power  it  contrary  to  its  promise,  did  not  change  these  restrictions 
we  have  here  is  that  Great  Britain,  though  it  has  nut  relocated 
or  confined  Its  Lolouied  citizens  to  any  particular  place  in  Great  Britain 
has  found  it  much  easier  simply  to  confine  them  to  their  locations  or 

IS!!'  TiJIUl  [’ei,UittJng  > great  numbers,  to  enter' into  Great 
; reason  given  very  largely,  was  that  owing  to  cultural  and 

oh  me  differences  it  would  be  very  hard  for  the  population  to  absorb  a 

finidicBI  /‘IT*  ° l U'fSC  !,liens“-fel.t.  as  alten*  although  politically  and 
juiidii.ally  they  are  of  course  not  aliens.  1 y 

Mr.  de  VTi.LiiiRs:  Eor  the  good  of  the  population  as  a whole? 

i..  Uncloubte,lly,  although  I am  sure  that  the  people 

m Jamaica  may  not  agree.  v F 

Mr.  DJi  V iLJ.iEKs:  You  had,  1 think,  a quotation  in  regard  to  Canada 
yhich  you  wanted  to  ado  to  those  wc  have  given  to  the  Court? 

•molrJiT  Jfr  h!AAG:  ? have'  Tllisis  the  Canada  Yearbook . 

ot  i*'1  Publication,  winch  111  1932  (and  I am  interested  in  the  differen- 

i , Cfnadia”S  u?ual,y  Prcfcr  that  settlors  should 
he  or  .1  lead I V assimilable  type,  already  identified  by  race  or  language 
Wl.  !j  on<i  °{  the  two  great  races  now  inhabiting  the  country  ” § k 

he  olfiaa!  1 earhook ; for  1963  makes  the  same  point,  but  in  a language 

-i  j ,s  P^,liaPs  a httlc  bit  more  diplomatic,  by  saving  it  has  been  the 
[ o1r>  ol  the  Canadian  Government  to  stimulate  the  growth  ol  popula- 
tion by  select iv  e immigration.  Efforts  are  made  to  choose  immigrants  of 
piospective  adaptability  to  the  Canadian  wav  of  life.1'  Now,  this  is  a 
rather  vague  phrase  but  my  fooling  is  that  it  means  quite  what  was  meant 
m 1932  though  it  put  it  a little  bit  less  bluntly. 

Mg  V«.F.[KRs:  Now,  I will  ask  you  later  on  questions  of  comparisons 
or  the  possibility  of  comparing  at  all-drawing  comparisons  between  a 

f h-.r1  1,1  Ki  t !Uti!C  Scafcs.andl  SaY-  in  Africa,  hut,  before  we  come 
? 10  hardarif>’  0,1  somo  asPCcfsof  the  situation  in  the 
,ir  01!;  . tCf-‘  0 y°,u  krvv  of  ex:dU,PJes-  ot|ier  than  by  federal  action, 
n T?"  acll',n  01  legislative  action  making  racial  distinctions  in  the 
w mum  Mates? 

Mr  VAN  I*KN  Haag:  Let  me  make  two  points  in  mv  answer.  First, 
m addition  lo  the  federal  acts  that  1 have  mentioned,  there  has  been  a 
considerable  degree  of  voluntary  regulation.  The  whole  Republic  of 
Liberia  was.  after  all,  founded  very  largely  by  American  Negroes  deciding 
to  leave  the  country  and  in  Africa  found  their  own  separate  country  in 
winch,  m effect  they  tried  to  make  it  hard  for  Whites  to  settle.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  if  I am  correctly  informed,  a White  person  cannot  own 
eal  estate  in  Liberia  and  this  at  tire  present  time.  Now  this,  of  course, 
was  of  use  only  to  a rather  sma  1 1 group  of  American  Negroes,  but  through- 
out the  history  of  minority  relations  in  America  you  find  that  among  the 
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Negro  population  there  have  been  . 1 r 

0.1  separation  of  the  NogriS  f,on,  ''T  ,lm»  ■** 

or  at  least  the  most  numerous  of  ‘1  ' ] u ,iaPs*  tiK-  most  important 

ciation  for  K<gTlS^tlj^1*r0oe  ,ras  «»  Univmil  .W 
flourished  very  much  in  the  i(w0s  wlieif  ,l>y  Waic.u.'s  u.<rvtW  and  which 
members — these  l.«ur<"  I f“  , V “ , 1 "'”S  , ’ tmv 

,«»'  Sg«ro»  that  the  AssodaHo,  -irin  '7m  ' ”"C:ms"  «w«* 

Ihx'11  checked.  | Jut  it  is  cidudy  tnir  i U,‘‘V  i:rl  hiinly  in. I 

H'-il  it  filled  ul:  ils  congress  Ma'lison  S ^ ^ '"'TV  im.v. 

and  was  lin.mciallv  arui  < !'l,<  vvi,K'11  big 

was  the  return  of  Negroes  to  Africa  It  di<lVU  f p?''  ei  ,ls  mm 

think  it  could  not,  but  it  certainly  did  indicate  twli^  ltS  pu,'lx,s,!  and  1 
voluntary  movement  afoot  i nL-  t ^ that  there  was  such  a quite 

Hue, iced  official  authorities  and  onlAmf^•^l~I,C1^eI1^a^,  H,at  tlie>’  in- 
'NegrcT  is  always  T Kmf'  K“*tance;  the  word 

« that  this  association  W ° ,Uajr,,vf m tw  "*«t 

KducationofNeiv  York  to  adopt  this  -n  il;?,  pc™d('d  1,1,1  '■<.,! id  0I 
as  a symbohe  tribute  to  the  dignity  of' l£  S|WSttl  a“  ,,r,’r 

70^such^oupse^fhela|ii^Cim^  time  about 

named  Elija  Muhamet  who  h£  fmmded  « ^ 'S  on«  '!eaded  bY  * man 
Islam’'.  The  purpose  ofVlrnt  Sou  Nation  of 

Stales  Government  to  relocate  Negroes  iu'thi' V !C>01,  ?rco-  tIie  United 
them  a territory  of  their  own  in  wdSl,  • W*1  Stat0s  bV  giving 

sovereignty  and  in  which  Whites  would  not  h°U  d a, Il,glj  «t 
programme  is  not  altogether  !'£  to  me  ^ P^^ul  to  settle.  The 
tins  association  is  not  altogether  certain  l>n mVTUU'  V"'  iru'mlx!,s!“P  of 
role  and  such  writers  3‘  | > "V butr  Jt  doos  P%  a considerable 

rigidly,  taken  seriously, ' Iwv"  exp^tl  T^'  ccrtainl>'-  and 
movement  and  its  protagonists  ’..Lr  iV>  vxtK'mely  high  regard  for  the 
rectly,  that  the  nkiibewof tL  °.ut'  * tl,illk  <l"d«  cur- 

other  Negro  citizens  of  the  United  States  by  t ho Mich' lo,l/r<,ni  1IW,iy 
their  abstinence  from  alcoholic  b.-v.-.  .....  ■ , 1 tltT  dqxirtmeiit, 

exemplary  family  life,  a.KerollvS?^,  Ukl  lYar,ouf*  dn1^  «"* 
tion  of  personality  - “ 't  um  would  speak  of  as  integia- 

o.  ^ «■*  - «-  - . 

gested  b “ not so"1'’1  im™ 5US~ 

,uw™irsh  rai,"w  «""!« or'fihS”1  ,novn,,em  -™  "*» 

is  usually  the  casc  with  Nn^frJ^l'k  t,le/  ai,c'  '“>'seif  bljt  tliat  I think 
political  ^ovenSs  onh^d^'fc0  ^!1^1'  ncw  or  new 

that  seems  utterly  impractical  but  sometim «°,netliing 
the  prophesies  thev  have  made  has  led  U , 21 V tht  r.^ry  (’xlstcnw 
certainly  not  vouch  ...  f°  1 hilhfinonl,  so  I would 

other  70  'JHliJSSt!  mentio!,'1  lV "as  aboi,t  tllcs>' 

add.  just  to  ®{  sl>ading;  l „,ay 

ments  in  the  United  States  are  tllL'  ,,u,Pr  Negro  llinve- 

tioned.  These  are  important  biit.T  t har^fvrtrso u Tt 1 1 ii? k Mie  Nalil'ii-ii 
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taking  a‘mUch  inSemoSe  ViiT aild  «««»  Unit  are 
Negroes  as  a whole.  They  an  ca  WnL*™,,  r ,'1,0re  “•«»<-ntiaa  among 
the  United  States  authorities  who  tend  t ^ ‘>S  ,nore  “ifluential  by 
ex  ent  than  to  deal  with  grmmf  t0  ^ W,th  tJ^n,  to  a greater 

«+£&)  IUJHKS:  ,!“LS,i,i  — N-'^son,  form  or  other  of  voluntary 

Mr.  VAM  K|.  n I [ ■ < ' rj . * 

Association  k>,  the  J inijnjvwlent  ofCoh>u!  -<!d  i'iSr!  1°'  Tl|c, 

A,r-  »K  Villiers  : Those  then  as  hr  ll  , ' 1 ,l(>  not  dlink  docs, 

concerned.  ’ Jar  as  Uic  voluntary  movements  are 

fmd  cvimjJcs  of  offidaiSn^Mj  thMf  T'fc  action-  ])°  Voit  still 
el  feet  of  differentiating^ KSk  r t(?  ^ 'vl>k,‘  the 

m S?°S  Tl  Ameren  rfy  instwicc  t,f 

g o ve  rn  i iicn  ta  I N;lu  t h oi'i  i ies  j i a ny  apo  ver  n m " tT"  °®!cial  l>y 

federal  level  (state  authnriHu*  ? f emrnc ntal  ttutliorities  below  the 

official  actions  even  though  mosfof  tlmse'arti^5^/  *”  u,,dertaki«ig  such 
he  Supreme  Court's  decision  Tn  lirl  -I  f JctJof  ,,ave  become,  owing  to 
>cr  of  subsequent  d«cX"£ 

Lllt  11  «‘ems,  particularly  in  the'soutlilm  lVn/  1 o°Uf  ,eHal  standing. 
a,c  ,,yt  idling  to  throw  in  the  towel  and  iv?  teSlJ the. local  authorities 
they  persist  in  ever-renewed  actions  trrdn?  r P h?  battle’  but  ^ther 
segregn tion— sometimes  directly  soinefm.il  i°  nifln.tain  SOme  degree  of 
t,,c  ( «««  has  ordered  them  to  dcsegreyaS  ?°S'1 tlie  facmt3’  that 
Mires  not  overtly  aimed  at  semeyatifw  hnf  i.  i''5  by  irnP0sing  mca- 
are  (|mte  right  in  your  Mipposftk.n  t ^ f?VI?-g  llu?  effect-  1 think  you 
certainly  now  legally  estabhSiecl  has  not  Jed  *Uurt  S decision-  though 
change  in  the  southern  states  I should  !f'niarkablc  social 

s.»\  ol  Negro  school  children  who  go  to  ,w  ^ that  m fact,  the  numbers 
■■mi  slates  is  still  extremely  sin-  II  and  l ! n .k  P‘  Vr'  *fhools  111  th«  south- 
aiiy  chance  Ibaf  ,t  wiligreatfS1^,Iid?|not  rcal,>'  hr™''  that  there  is 
ls  an  enormous  local  resistance  tliat  now  h,™?  ™ ycais  bccausc  there 
yvms  old.  has  not  been  overcome' to  li  - I'JI.  .dmNlon.«  more  than  ten 
obt:in,e<l  in  the  courts,  but  as  the  NeVro  L.-m  V)ctori<-’s  have  been 

out  Hies. • court  victories  have  not  real! v fid? afC  1 i®  lirstonosto  point 
h-'hed,  there  is  some  reason  d to  much  Poetical  change. 

north,  there  is  moTZ^^n  ^^'  ^ P^ulariyln 
Vi;ars  ago.  There  arc  numminf,!^  tha.u  Periiaps  there  was  ten 
tribute  to  that.  I would  not  sav  ,T°u°m,C  andotIlcr  Actors  that  con- 
leaders  are  the  first  to  point  oliMh^f ^ ,necessan,y  deliberate,  but  Negro 

practical  progress.  Whether  one  annlf^r011  ,ias  made  very  little 
is  fact.  ^ ,etJ,C'  on(i  approves  or  disapproves  of  that,  this 

fho  state  an (horities WVoold youin  all  cases  i'11"''1  by  fcertain  o[ 

Mvt'  or  oppressive  nature?  J a s b,ly  fl,at  t!l('y  are  of  a repres- 

-Mr  ■ to*  leads  into- 

know  Whether  you ’ woulT classify  8°  h'lt0  df aiI>  1 iUst  want  to 

poses,  whether  some  are—  ' em  a 1 as  beinH  for  opjrressive  pur- 

to  make  distinction  b^hvwn  segregation ^nrfi T th—  1 thi,ik  one  has 

negation  and  discnmi nation,  although 
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these  two  words  in  th* 

would  say  that  I would  like  to  ^ tl,c  sam<'-  and  I 

tion,  which,  of  course,  need  not  require  or  hf?rcSallon  to  '»«»«  Separa- 
measures,  but  can  be  so  used  in  th^s  „e  L,  T"  vC‘ed  "ith  'W<kive 
a i oast  or  can  be  used  for  murder  r t 1°  } y f kmfe  maY  b«  used  to  cut 
Jt  must  be  used  for  illcgitinutj ^ ™ /"  of  the  knife  that 

tion,  I think;  that  it  has  to  lead  K'  *L-  1,1  thc  natm,-‘ of  supcgu- 

we  mean,  as  i propose  we  ought  to  olTcim^n  lf  discrimination 

a <hsudvantagc  that  is  IloAJarm.K K^0n,,,,0r  »>,acif* « at 
situation  in  which  the  group  is  found  ^ * ,doV!,nt  '‘ienn-nt  j„  |j„. 

form  of  d?  indents  fo'fheL>S  1 " ^Ve 

get  certain  disadvantages  but  hfs  ivnln  ? !°  0,1<S  lhat  ,)ave  l>ad  grade  s 
1 hav«>  ^<3  I hope  I a&^  wi/l  anS  e|Callet'  **«"»«<*  been*, 
were  to  give  these  grades  accortliii?,1 S,a  'T  e,V:,'U  criu‘''<>"  Now  it  J 
«ay,  to  sex,  or  religion  or  attraS,  S Z sdlolast,c  Performance,  but, 
entenon  then  J tliink  one  S aRS'  "W  in-lcvan 
Now,  to  return  to  caM, 11  discrimination, 

volve  hardship  for  either  ofth?  "I10!1  ll,e  segregation  does  not  in- 
hardship  the  hardship  is  due  to  K-'.°U|>S  or  lf  il  involve  a 

say  if  one  person  is  hired  fora  job  and  on™  S(lcl'  as  Mollifications, 

due  to  differential  qualifications  f do  1 0t  >?r.  lH'rs?n  « not,  if  fids  is 

warranted  discrimination.  If  on  the  ,)fK  as  illegitimate  or  un- 

and  prejudices  on  the  narf  a / *(,«  j‘Cot  1 1 ,iand-  Jt  is  duo  to  irrelevancies 
But  to  return  to  vour  question  SeS^’  lj,CJ\I  W0,,Itl  so  regaini  n' 

of  oppression,  deprivation,  and  plncinl  at  USC'<1  {or  purposes 

be  so  used.  pacing  at  a disadvantage,  but  it  need  not 

be  co n nec ied° wit h * oppress! om® 1 1 ta  ’ that  «o'Ksogregation  can  very  well 

J10t  scgregatecWron  I'tiil * ^res {’ o}*V }!!?'  }n  fhe  Particular  groups  were 
%****' is,  only  a ce^dn' i ^ but  Ln^s 

others  were  admitted  cuitirelv  aeeo  vl  n,,  ? !/Km  wa*  “Emitted  whereas 
there  are  quite  a an,,,^,- “ Via^tre  \ T T*1*™  ; 

Vl  'V  clearly  in  our  nieniorv  I ,}v<-  • (d  course,  tlie  one  lhat  is 

who  were  certainly  slaughtered  fd r C o1  tlic  J‘nvs  j"  GcniMmv 

was  no  segregation  of  any  lc,,g  I , S "dj"^  ,s,  f V< * Ukot 

indicates,  on  the  one  hand  tliat  ,M?aUKhtcr-  u'llich  1 think 

measures  and  that  non-seg,  t.patinr  S^  m “eoessaiy  to  oppressive 
group  relations  as  would  fvrfrim!,  , ? 11  °t  necessarily  make  for  such 

your  question;  I ,10p“' you”  "l Tying  lo  uu^ 
the  instrument  of  seriatim  g ! },  l,:nS^cs5.)  J would  regard 

effect,  will 

to  damage  and  to  oppress  tb'  m m ! . 1 cni1  ^'i  foinly  he  used 

Mr.  in-  Vh.uhrs:  MV  qiusfim,  is  V ^ •‘8wC‘(  ’ but  lf  ncwl  not. 
by  the  southern  authori  V Would 'vo,!"  "If1*,  ™ frtct-  «s  >ou  see  it. 

\ l^°ry  or  the  other?  >ou  sav  that  »t  all  falls  into  one 

the  past  segregation  hi  d.c\ou7hl!Ul'fsa|,lt<'  f:,r'  ,nit  C(,rtainlv  in 
to  deprive  tbetegregated  , "m"  <U^  imd  as  » device 

w ere  yielded  to  the  White  group  ^ N‘,Krwes- of  n<lvmitsig«i  that 


i 


i 
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confntxMnui  n k * hi,storica^evSt  and  a 'ids  ton  T °piiliojl  ’ that  this 
think  it  c “ W;  historical  ? ? evcn*  not  be 
^outh  was  ^ hfetoricalIv;T&  ^ V ^rla,1,IX  1 *>  not 

J!'--  **  VieukiTs:  j£”vCI  !?  ^ated  group  P^’  ^at!0^  in  the 

' Vn-  van  ukh  ‘hS;^  . S. ' 'V"U  'V,,Clh°r  t!Wt  'Va*  iMVariab'y  ««.  or.  is 

of 'fli in *4*^1  h Tt 0 ,,SlVvr  «*«1  wiufoKr!)S-;?  W^-  the  only  way  in 

and  - 2i.£ 
s zr°  ^ 1 ™..«, 

-.1  *.  « to 

jmSi SfeSf-i  4-r^ng  r 

,ls,  d to  m.TleiialJv  , _ . <-(>nise,  you  cannot  snr-tO  0 ,il‘,,nt‘'un 

dicate  to  ms  U ' nf ; We  sjla]|  come  to  thal  lZ?V°  discms  later. 

°f  corn|>;iring  the  aL'  °U  can  Pas's  some  general  comr'  C°fU^  - ou  iirst  in- 
Africa?  k t,K  A,"mc“  Nggrocs  ivilftSlSK4  Waattttei 

Siisi^sssEis fss 

ni  the  American  Nei>™°  i'r’r  cVlt-  acJintxtureof  non  xJ  '>  yu,(  lal [I3'  accepted 
ones  that  phy ' (5«,0;IN°V' 1 cannot  vouch  ZZT°  «<W**  °r  blood. 

™ 10 

foTvVlndl'et^n,'!]'  ^ 80  n;°re hnporUn J 10  Speak’ 

oi  tribes  tliat’ six'.k  01 ' a slavcship  tJi ere  would  be  Nel°  '>1Cfk  t,leir  tribal 
other,  nor  did  riir  C ‘^  ^lent  languages  and  coni  1 '^f?es  boni  a variety 

the  United  Sht  co,0«rcd;  and  of  co,  ^ ' th7  sharcd’  at 

some  eases  oven  tln  m S°Jd  ^in  they  were  furth^  ^ C3mft  to 
other.  n,e  r,  J,  i kfl,1 mVml*1*  of  the  families  ^ fc  or.  dt,fiPcrscd.  in 

,riJ>aI  unite  they  had  ?LWaS  th.at  tf‘ey  lost  whatever^1 ^ £?  ^u"  eacJ> 

"Jade  di  u t)ossihlo  ) d acdu"ed,  to  the  extent  tn  Li  f YP  CuJture  and 
'Tncfjv,  (he  AnierieTt^,\r’! ,can  cuftuie.  That  is  then  f"Cl  die  conditions 

Uioreme,,  mav  he  Cl|lL  1f'^a  sub-culture  just  i 1 e A ‘IC!'lcan 
'heir  life  - but  it  is T,  rt  sub-culture  owing  to- snochie  eS  °f  ^ iou^ 
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anrV  tri.bal  life-  tll«y  would  not  know,  if  they  were 
to  "hat  tSih(\  tb°y  belong'd  or  from  what  part  of  Africa  their 
ancestors  came.  In  short,  they  arc  coloured  Americans,  but  American” 

Let  me  mention  Liberia.  Let  me  point  out  for  instance  the  American 
Negroes  that  did  arrive  in  Liberia  imported  the  English  language  and 

"1 fa™“'  ui>i»icteS  aJS£,w 

ias  :i  !rlaU°'1lshi|)  r(,l)llt,  (l  to  be  one  of  oppression 
to  the  native-born  Negroes  there.  1 am  not  maintaining  that  this  , emit 
lion  .s  correct,  1 have  not  been  in  Liberia,  but  certainly  om-  thing  1 J-o 
easdj  maintain  is  that  the  group  of  Negroes  that  came  from  America 
and  formed  the  ancestry  of  the  now  ruling  class  in  Liberia  |,.IS  Ana  ri- 

NaUw 

!t  ^ <>nce— J would  say  that  in  many  cases  African  Negroes 

r f.  .ie  r -i5  i 1 )Ul  f<:c.Il1ng,0{  bdo,,Ki,,«  :,n<l  they  st  ill  possess  a tribal 
in  Afrie-i*  th4  LUSt?'nS  ,<lw  m'  aUll,,dcs>  «'id  so  on,  of  their  own.  So  that 
tnn  ii  a ieiSri’  i a t>lot)lc,n  of  what  will  happen  to  the  Native  onf- 

wav or  uS? UfA  'S  1,0  NaMV°  N<>g,°  Cl,l("lc  to  ,H' deaH  " ith  in  one 
rmL  ■ ’ i America ii  Negroes  are  coloured  Americans  who  be- 

tmv  M?fH,  eir  CO  OUr,have  su!fere<1  a peculiar  fate  but  who  have  no  etd- 

Afri™  N*"~  cc,laiM'y  *™ 

lJ'«  ISKI  sr: 

t o longer  being  very  much  connected  with  their  tribes,  but  in  mv  obser- 
vation, however  brief,  1 found  this  not  to  bo  the  caslc  For  instance  ! 
eiKjuncd  at  one  of  the  Ministries  what  led,  in  effect,  the  various  civil 
a,lfi  so  0il;  to.  °1CCU1)V  positions  in  that  Ministry  and  I was  (old 
JJfAJ l“r-y  MC. a Lai't.°f  the  tube  to  which  the  Minister  belonged  and  that 
was  their  main  tp.ahfication,  in  short.  the  tribal  feeling  isstilVven  strong 

then*  the  m-lf  ? i°'"  so-v» in  Kata»K«-  in  olhor  parts  of  Africa 

and  what  Td  das,as  'V(  re  between  Irilx-s  suel.  as  Ihe  Lund:..  Ihdnha 

PvJrv Srt  «r afe*  i '"f  f,his  is  h:'™1  *>”  Phonal  observation  of 
trib  d ?n!mr  A Lbn  upon  d*e study  o f literature — I should  think  that 

vc,y  st,0,,R  "Wl; 1 Uii“  ™*“ «*  «**  ™i« 

woriV,  m^nm^IKRS-:  'n°uld  y?U  ^nsider  that  there  are  positive  values 
woith  maintaining  in  those  tribal  or  ethnic  cultures  of  Africa? 

n^;-1  w°vld  ,naintain  that  that  is  so,  in  principle, 
tnlllnfi0  'Sm  Naf1V€  cuIturp  that  I'«s  anv  sort  of  strength  I would 
t n d e eb-n,r>U!d  ever£  cffort  1 could  to  maintain  it.  for  j 1 1, ink 

is  ns  ..ii,  g of  culture,  particularly  Hie  acceptance  of  an  alien  culture. 

ind!K-f  <l|  VV!th  80  ,,l,ldl  PLVcindogical  snliering.  leading  h> 
nerPss-ir!d/,  i -rK  Uai!  I>l'cllol,nei,il  oi  11  pathological  sort,  that  if  it  was 
in  th«*  clnJ°  ?Un?  aboVt  s,lc  1 a change,  I certainly  would  want  to  do  it 
countrv  ,nosl  sl'I^rvised  wav.  May  I add  that  the  onlv  major 

wav  Ss  been  T If  S°»e  about  such  a change  in  a reasonably  successful 
_r2  :l  been  Japan,  but  under  very  specific  circumstances  which  rammt 
anr[  have  not  been  reproduced  anywhere  else. 
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lb  ' VlLU,uS;  Novv  y°u  are  talking  about . . . 

its  Emile  Durkhciin  descri  dcstn!ctlan-  fading  to  such  phenomena 

w^r  Vr;;ma,,l?itl  thcm1btfth  materially  and  psychologically  R 

5^=^-»?*fe5f&S5 

ssssssssEsass 

of  m r .'.r^  fi 

indicated"  lii  o , V™  T,’  of  lYlocalro11  a,ld  of  ‘“'gral  ion.  You  have 

no  ti  e L m u-ntmt  1U»  ^ PiaC°  U,nti!  CJuitc  r^e»tly  but  now.  is 

tin  it sne rove  ntf  u ifninthT*  ***?’ !°  wl!lch  >'ol‘  ^ferred,  an  indication 
in.u  such  < a cuts  will  not  be  repeated  in  the  future? 

([Hi  te  follow  yn«  f AAt; : May  1 3Sk  y°U  tU  re‘,ea*  J,our  question?  I did  not 

Nr.  ms  Vulleks:  Yes.  I mean  you  have  spoken  of  certain  events 
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indicating  re-location  on  a racial  or  an  ethnic  basis,  on  a dilfeunliaJ 
basis  in  the  United  States,  voluntary  and  involuntary  separation  ami 
so  forth,  official  action  in  that  direction;  l ask  vou  whether  Die  United 
S tates  is  not  now  lacing  a new  era  in  that  regard  as  a result  of  t In;  derision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education. 

Mr.  van  den  IIaac;:  Well,  that  decision  certainly  would  deprive  of 
legal  sanction  any  act  of  le-locatiou  that  has  the  purpose  ol  sepaialing 
the  races.  It  would  not,  1 think,  prevent  such  activities,  as  1 mentioned 
before,  that  the  '‘Nation  of  Islam"  would  want  to  bring  about  such  a 
separation  on  a voluntary  basis  or  possibly  im j rose  it;  what  the  Brown 
decision  does  is  certainly  to  say  that  state  authorities,  in  particular 
schoolboards,  but  the  matter  has  been  enlarged  in  other  decisions,  cannot 
separate  pupils  in  public  facilities  on  the  basis  of  race  or  colour. 

Mr.  l>j:  Vij.ueus:  Now,  as  1 understand  the  Brown  decision,  it  over- 
threw the  previous  case  of  Plcsscy  v.  J'crguson ; the  Court  seemed  to 
rely,  amongst  others,  on  the  difference  in  the  state  of  psychological 
knowledge  at  the  lime  of  the  Brown  decision  as  compared  wilhthal  ai  the 
time  of  Plesscy  v.  I'erguson. 

Mr.  Van  DUN  Haag:  Yes,  the  Brown  decision,  and  I think  1 quote  it 
correctly,  says  that  whatever  the  state  of  knowledge  was  at  the  time  of 
Blessey  v.  b ergusoii,  which  decision  maintains  that  separate  but  equal 
lacilitics  would  satisfy  (be  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
that  guarantees  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  whatever,  the  Court 
says,  was  the  state  of  knowledge  at  that  time,  “modern  authority''  has 
demonstrated  that  segregation  is  "inherently  unequal”  so  what  the 
..ourt  said  was  in  fact,  that  social  scientists  who  were  prominent  in  the 
lower  courts  in  these  cases,  have  demonstrated  that  even  when  facilities 
are  altogether  equal,  the  mere  fact  of  segregation  indicts  an  injury  on  at 
least  one  of  the  segregated  groups,  and  is  then-lore  inherently  unequal. 

1 hat  has  been  tin;  court’s  decision. 

i Public  hearing  of  2 j Juno  j 

the  Pkjvsidknt:  TJu*  hearing  is  resumed.  1 rail  upon  Mr.  de  Villens 
to  continue  with  his  witness. 

Mr.  j®  ViLUKirs:  Dr.  van  den  Haag,  at  the  conclusion  yesterday  we 
were  referring  to  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  and  you  pointed  out  that  that  rested  on  a 
scientific  proposition  derived  from  evidence  given  by  social  scientists  in 
me  lower  court.  As  you  put  it  here,  the  proposition  was  that  even  when 
facilities  are  altogether  equal  the  mere  fact  of  segregation  indicts  an 
injury  on  at  least  one  of  the  segregated  groups  and  it  is  therefore  inherently 
unequal. 

Mr.  van  den  IIaac:  Yes,  Sir. 

• Dli  \ILJrI,iKS  ■ that  proposition  of  the  infliction  of  injury,  relate 
in  the  particular  case  to  the  situation  of  Negro  school-children  attending 
segregated  schools? 

Mr.  van  dun  IIaag  : Yes,  Sir. 

Mr.  pi?  ViLLiliRs:  Now,  1 should  not  like  to  go  too  deeply  into  con- 
troversial aspects  of  the  situation  in  the  United  States  for  the  purposes  of 
this  case  but  1 think  it  would  be  useful  if  you  could  indicate  to  the  Court 
whetherthat  proposition,  as  wc  have  now  analysed  it . is  generally  accepted 
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“tewfste” brmch“  01  social  sdc,,ccs  evc"  ™ i(s  «ppfe*a« 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  No,  Sir,  I do  not  think  it  is  generally  accented 

ciajk;  JS 

u nullli, IC  to  our  criticism  m on  article 

boX  w h ? Seny,1C  AW  and  reprinted  bi  Iris 

I | t iih'XV(  rcn<dice  and  Ymr  Child,  in  the  Second  h'difion 

M f 01,1  y0Ur  °WJl  you  did  not  use).  | „ lids  m,m'ndW 

to  Ills  book  he,  by  name,  tries  to  counter  my  own  criticism  1 n turn  I Lioii.” 

' thc  f iltan?v“  Law  to  which  I have  with  me. 

indtaUw  1 Int  £ 'S19'-?,'  (|U,te  ^ social  scientists  have 

1 muw  • t Ik V do nS  S W my  Tt,.c,sni  ot  the  Actual  presentation, 
jiimt  w r,  tiicy  do  not  like  my  conclusions  and  therefore  I reriU  that 
when  1 printed  them  first  1 got  quitea  number  o It  Irom  £ J 

SfeMi ^,;WT,.WiU‘  wl“‘  1 which,'  lor 
shunid  ,vi  Le’  /rt  ,unf.,s  fa,rl>’  uncontrovertible  but  feeling  that  I 
.. ( .n?  um?  PuI.>,ls,u!(1  !t  at  the  time  because  they  felt  that  for  other 
criticized.  K'  8°ni  m L ,Ul<?d  Statcs  P°Ucy  of  integration  should  not  he 

Profksw  ri-irk1 ^Hid  hk1!^  gC  Stait  fl  ,he  .Legi,1ning?  Vou  referred  to 

■»“  “ «<* 

Mr.  van  dun  Haag:  Well,  y€S . . 

Co ii It  th ;i t^U^roh'vn n ^ +ra'  in  wf*iat  wu-v  ‘lo  Vou  indicate  to  the 

|MDf— « w.,a.  part  ,, 

I vllmlvi  'J' r:,fS  ■ I’vrliaps  I should not  frame  if  that  way,  Mr.  President 

the' court  to 

ffisasr to  ciitidsm  °flered  oi  that 

Mr'  nr 'v  DM  rue  "w  y°n  ttCI1  pleaso  confine  your  question, 
in  the  Brln^S  ' * roiessor  Clark  a professional  expert  witness 

: {I”S  Scnse;  (I)  the  Brown  case  was  consolidated 

I hes  - 1 dth(ir  “**•  °ne  of  thcin  thc  Brmn  case  itself,  and  in 

describe  if  vS,  i ^UUltS  Professor  <^rk  testified-and  1 will 

rS  i ;,  ' V testimony — and  this  testimony  was,  of  course 

£?  » tllclCcorcl  and  that  record  was  cited  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 

cou^o/  SH* W'V reIiedVV1  the  niaPdeTthe°  W 

if  . , .linf^ssor  Claik  s testimony  was  a prominent  part 

Clark  anTall  theothe°tn0He  ^ Supreme  Court  decision,  Professor 
will 11  that  he  himself  fias  quoted  in  bis  brief 

docS IS n d SUppart  the  court's  contention  that  its 

u.sls  on  modern  authority".  In  other  words,  Professor  Clark  is 
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undoubtedly  Hie  “modern  authority”  on  which  the  court  tested  its 
decision. 

Mr,  DF,  \illii;ks:  Did  you  check  on  those  various  authorities  to  see 
what  they  amounted  to? 

Mr.  van  DEN  Haac; : Yes,  I did.  J.et  me  point  out  also,  if  J ma\  i 
just  want  to  .make  it  clear  to  the  Court  that  we  are  dealing  will,'  1 |u. 
factual  basis  of  the  linnen  decision-  here  is  a hr  ief  comment  lion,  IY,»tes- 
sor  nlip  Kurland,  Professor  of  Law  at  the  University  of  Chirac.,.  In 
hi  id  lie  says:  Dr.  (dark's  study  was  utilized  by  the  Supreme  Court  to 
pi  ovule  a factual  base  on  which  to  rest  its  conclusion."  So  there  was  no 
doubt  that  it  was  Professor  ( lark's  evidence  in  question.  Now  if  you 
want  me  to  indicate  what  that  evidence  was,  I will. 

Mr.  dr  Vn.r.u-ms;  \es,  the  evidence  of  Professor  ( lark? 

Mr.  van  hen  Haag;  Yes. 

Mr.  j)E  Viewers:  Yes.  please,  just  briefly  what  the  effect  of  his  evidence 
was. 

Mr.  van  l)KN  Haag:  Professor  Clark  made  two  series  of  observations 

or  experiments.  Pur  tlic  |wr|K)ses  of  the  lower  com  Is  he  tested  in  

jurisdiction  ol  the  court  :b  Negro  ohihlren  in  a segregated  s<  ImnJ  in 
(.larimdon  County.  South  Carolina,  and  he  asked  these  children  to 
distinguish  between  dolls  that  lie  presented  to  them,  some  coloured 
brown— dark  brown,  nearly  black— and  some  coloured  white,  and 
having  ascertained  that  these  children  were  able  to  distinguish  colours 
and  were  able  to  identify  the  dolls  as  representing  either  Negroes  or 
. the  cllli(iren  questions  such  as  these:  Which  is  the  nicer 

doll?  Which  doll  Would  you  like  to  play  with?  and.  finally.  Which  dolt 
* like  you?  Now,  he  found  that  a majority  of  these  Negro  children 
(9  and  later  in  lus  testimony  xo  out  ol  rO)  did  deckle  that  the  white  doll 
was  the  nicer  doll,  the  doll  they  would  prefer  to  plav  with.  and.  fmallv 
that  they  themselves,  although  Negro  children,  were  “like”  the  white 
ctof],  from  this  1 rofessor  Clark  concluded  that  segregation  causes  <■«>»- 
sidei able  harm  because  it  causes  those  children  to  be  “confused  in  (heir 
1 den  titles  —these  arc  his  very  words— and  that  those  results  that  he  found 
wUh  these  if*  children  are  consistent  with  previous  results  which  heoh- 
tained  with  over  300  children,  and  to  which  f shall  turn  in  a moment. 

lie  goes  on  to  say  that  this  proof  lli.it  segregation  indicts  injuries 
upon  the  Negro  had  to  come  from  a social  psychologist,  as  lie  himself 
was. 

Now,  the  interesting  thing  is  that  he  undertook  prior  experiments 
which  were  in  fact  undertaken  about  ton  venrs  before  the  court  cases 
occurred  and  which  were  published  in  a book  called  Kent  i 11^  in  S»d<d 
syi  halogy  and  edited  by  Prolessors Newcombe  and  Hartley  in  twoeditions 
the  last  one  in  1952  (pj>.  551-560).  I have  the  photostated  chapter  with’ 
me.  Now,  in  this  experiment,  Professor  Clark  lesled  1 34  Negro  ehildteu 
in  seg legated  southern  schools  and  compared  the  results  with  n-ds 
given  to  119  Negro  children  of  Hie  same  age  group  which  were  in  uu- 
segrega tod  schools  in  the  nortli  (precisely  in  Springfield.  Mass.).  Now, 
he  found  that,  everything  else  being  equal,  “the  Southern  chi  Wren  in 
segregated  schools  arc  less  pronounced  in  their  preference  for  the  while 
dofl  compared  to  the  Northern  [tin. segregated!  children”.  Professor 
Uark  s table  4 which,  again,  I have  here,  indicates  as  much  (p.  550) 

Now  [ will  be  very  brief.  What  this  means  is  that  when  Professor 
Uark  presented  evidence  on  the  segregated  Negro  children  in  < larendon 
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Sdwitlfum^M  children  iden- 

matter  of  fact.  j„  ^ ™ l°  Wion.  As  a 
courts,  lie  had  found  that  when  f , 5 , forgot  to  mention  to  the 
identity  is  more  crmfi  s - l k '0  children  are  not  segregated  their 
•><M  Jtl('n,ifv  that  n S j tU>"  ohm 

■>T-  oflen'hy  pointing  lo  tilC  ZVXi?'  * Jil*  'On?”  - 

experiment  we  would ' haw  lloS'Ti1  ,ri""e'vork  °r  Professor  Clark’s 
that  segregation  i,s  harmful  to  Neem*  Vm*  W iat  ,l<;  conclu<!cd.  namely 
in  tluir  identity,  ha  we  would^av^ il  co"{"^  ^ 
6iat  when  they  are  . JfUite  o„  the  contrary, 

contused  than  when  they  arc S’  <T°  C|,,WtW1  lcm!  1,1  *>" 
i 'is  is  really  common  seme  1k^  £ win  ^ T lV0,ttI<l  <l,il,k  th<lt 
children  the  possibility  of  con fiisiom,.  1 *V  * ^ au>  together  with  white 
become  more  pron  n vnt iMhS?  mi!  h It  S P°'  b*  to  U‘  whit<‘ 

segregated.  Umvevrr  t }1  co c hil  t "hcn  they  are  isolated  and 

by  Professor  Clark.  ‘ IC,l,Wo"  <Ia<*  not  seem  to  have  been  drawn 

Autumn  i<j(xj)  tot I ! is  *c u riosi t v ° !?a m IV,?1!  u ° Tv  Lilw  Review, 

to  segregation  a con  Lion  m » S i 1 r,°ff SOr  C,ark  attributed 

\'i*  own  evidence,  moiX  S ^ *«*«“"*  to 

1 had  published  my  results  on  this  anrl  segregation.  After 

offer  for  the  record- P o^or  f U^  Y anaI^,sTwhich  again  I will 
Passage  in  its  fiy)  : ******  (and  I am  quoting  his 

clrthd^en  discusf  dJ 

would  seen,  to  be  not  0 , H™?™.  this  interpretation 

emotional  stability  of  tlie'^outhen^N  bllt  ni<:[J}TCcfi  J Ilc  apparent 

zsks^SSSSf 

edition  (Boston,  Beacon  Press)* ‘ pp*  44" ff ) '**  Chtid’  2nd  enlar^ed 

? the  first  ^ ^c-or 

damage*  and  ends  by  soeakine  of  1 l?-n  1 V*?1 lSawy°u,  °f  personality 
arc  not  the  same  A pefson  S?M?  , ’ ° tU.n?°iJ'  Th«c  two  terms 
'"'ve  vniol ional  turumil  Tint  is  f unil!JHr^1  |*crsonulity  may 

soiiality,  h ,N  svnink,  mfie  o , ( ^niptonmtic  of  an  injury  to  per- 

Icl  mo  point  to  a very  simple  thing  ' 'whafiioh-sso,1  Cl  TT  in,lx>rtant* 
if  the  outcome  of  the  Vxnerimem  7 °Is°  <-l',r,c  here  asserts  is, 

hi  the  majority  the  whitr  do  \ i m ""^^S^cgation children  prefer. 
And  then  Pro^sor^ ^(Irk  goes  t,,at  injury, 

"bite  doll  under  no  segregation  fli  t iat  lf  • iey  aBain  prefer  the 
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useless  iti  deciding  the  issue.  But  Professor  Clurk  has  interpreted  his 
own  experiment  to  show  that  under  segregation  the  preference  for  a 
white  doll  shows  injury  brought  about  l>v  segregation,  and  under  no 
segregation  the  preference  for  the  white  doll  also  shows  injury  brought 
about  through,  110  segregation  at  all. 

It  follows  then  that  Professor  Clark's  experiment  contributes  nolhing 
to  the  issue,  and  his  conclusions,  as  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court., 
stand  independently  of  the  evidence  on  which  they  are  purported  to 
have  rested.  1 know  of  no  other  scientific  evidence  cited  by  the  Supreme 
Court  or  existent  anywhere  that  segregation  per  sc  causes  injury.  I cer- 
tainly would  not  wish  to  deny  that,  depending  on  the  historical  circum- 
stances, it  may  cause  humiliation,  it  may  be  unpleasant,  it  may  he  un- 
desired, just  as  in  other  cases  it  may  not  be  so,  but  1 must,  assert  Lhal 
there  is  no  scientific  evidence  whatsoever  that  segregation  in  the  eases 
contemplated  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  in  any  other  cases  that  I am 
aware  of.  per  .sc  causes  injury.  Please  allow  me  to  emphasize  per  sc  be- 
cause in  the  cases  decided,  in  Brown,  it  was  stipulated  by  tlu-  two  parties 
that  all  facilities  would  be  equal  and  the  only  question  before  (lie  court 
was  whether  the  mere  act  of  segregation  in  itself  was  injurious,  and  Ibis 
is  what  Professor  Clark  tried,  and  in  my  opinion  did  not  succeed,  to 
prove. 

Mr.  JJE  Vu.UliKS:  Did  Professor  Clark  rely  only  cm  these  doll  tests? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  In  his  own  testimony  "yes.  in  the  brief  that  formed 
an  appendix  to  the  appellant's  brief  in  the  Supreme  Court  he  quoted 
about  at  least  a dozen  books  which  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  but 
none  of  these  books  have  any  scientific  evidence  for  this  conclusion. 
This  is,  shall  wc  say,  a speculative  conclusion,  and  the  authors  of  the 
books  themselves  would  tint  indicate  that  it  is  anything  more. 

Let  me  point  out  that  one  reason  why  it  is  very  hard  really  to  have 
any  evidence  directly  on  segregation  is  this:  in  the  first  place  it  is  ex- 
tremely hard  to  test  whether  a child  has  suffered  an  injury  lo  his  pci  son 
ality.  1 am,  as  1 mentioned  before,  a psycho  analyst  and  as  such  I do 
not  know  of  any  test,  in  the  sense  in  which  this  word  is  used  in  science. 
Secondly,  if  you  were  to  find  such  an  injury,  1 do  not  think  it  would  be 
at  all  possible  lo  be  able  to  say  that  this  injury  is  duo  lo  segregation  or 
any  other  such  large  factor.  There  are  quite  a number  of  things  that  may 
injure  the  personality  of  a child.  It  may*  be  the  behaviour  of  his  mother, 
it  may  possibly  Ire  a general  prejudice  existing  in  the  community,  it  may 
he  all  kinds  of  individual  factors,  and  1 would  Lli ink  that  such  an  injury 
has  not  been  proved;  and  if  1 were  to  try  to  think  of  a way  of  proving  or 
disproving  it  1 must  admit  that  1 could  possibly  try  to  indicate  whether 
there  was  some  surt  of  injury,  but  1 would  not  he  able  to  say  directly  it  is 
due  to  segregation  or  lo  non-segregation.  My  own  feeling  is.  to  make  it 
very  short,  that  as  long  as  prejudice  exists  in  the  community,  segregation 
is  probably  more  favourable  to  the  group  against  which  the  prejudice  is 
directed  than  is  congregation,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  as  long  as 
prejudice  exists  a segregated  school  is  likely  to  isolate:  them  from  that  prej- 
udice, whereas  a congregated  school,  when  the  majority  or  major  group 
of  their  co-students  have  a strong  prejudice  against  them,  is.  of  course, 
if  not  necessarily  harmful,  certainly  very  unpleasant. 

Here  let  me  mention  that  after  the  Supreme  Court  decision  two  stu- 
dents finally  entered  the  State  University  of  Alabama,  and  one  of  them, 
after  two  years,  withdrew-  his  name  is  James  Hood,  the  case  acquired  a 


certain  lame  at  tile  time— voluntarily,  feeling  and  declaring  publicly 
(1  think  that  it  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times)  that  he  felt  that  he  had 
a foot  in  both  races”;  that  is,  he  felt  in  some  way  that  his  attending  a 
largely  White  university  in  a fairly  hostile  atmosphere,  and  at  the  same 
time  trying  to  remain  a member  of  the  Negro  community,  put  him  into 
a so  conthct-ridden  situation  that  lx*  withdrew  voluntarily  after  two 
years,  although  his  admission  had  been  a lengthy,  difficult  process,  with 
a lot  ol  law  suits  and  so  on. 

Mr.  dj:  Viij.irus:  1 just  want,  before  we  leave  this  subjot.  lo  come 
back  to  this  question  of  testing.  Did  Professor  Clark  publish  material 
about  other  tests,  such  as  colouring  dolls? 

Mr.  van  dr n IIaag:  Yes.  There  is  one  doll  test.,  which  J have  just  in- 
dicated, where  dolls  were  shown.  There  is  another  test  in  which  Professor 
Clark  gave  a piece  of  paper  to  the  children,  to  Negro  children  in  segregated 
southern  schools  and  also  again  in  non -segregated  northern  schools,  and 
asked  them  to  colour  a variety  of  things,  I think  an  orange  and  other 
things  that  were  on  this  paper,  and  the  children  did  so  correctly.  Then 
he  Jin  ally  asked  them  lo  colour  a human  figure,  suggesting  to  them  that 
they  should  colour  it  with  their  own  colour.  Now  lie  found  that  in  the 
segregated  southern  schools  Ho  per  cent,  of  the  Negro  children  coloured 
the  human  figure  on  the  piece  of  paper  that  they  had  been  given  brown, 
that  is  with  their  own  colour,  but  only  36  per  cent,  of  the  Negro  children 
in  the  de  segregated  northern  schools  did  so.  The  remainder  of  these 
children  either  coloured  the  figures  with  what  Professor  Clark  called  an 
irrelevant  colour,  such  as  green,  or  something  like  that,  or  tried  to  colour 
these  dolls  white,  by  using  a white  crayon. 

Again,  he  concluded,  of  course,  that  the  failure  of  these  children  to 
colour  the  drawings  with  the  colour  that  would  be  correct,  according  to 
what  they  had  been  asked  to  do,  indicated  a personality  injury. 

Mr.  ox:  Viu.iKRs:  Now,  as  you  have  said,  those  results,  taking  them 
at  then  face  value,  would  appear  to  support  the  opposite  contention  to 
that  of  Professor  ( lark.  Could  you  tell  the  Court  what  3*011  think  of  the 
intrinsic  merit  of  those  tests? 

Mi.  van  dr.n  Haag:  lo  be  frank,  very  little.  The  reason  for  which  I 
would  think  very  little  of  those  tests  is  very  simply  this,  that  1 think 
childrens  choice  of  colour  may  be  determined  by  things  that  have  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  do  with  segregation  or  desegregation.  Children,  in 
my  experience,  usually  prefer  light  colours  to  dark,  and  in  our  culture, 
American  culture,  and  in  most  countries  of  the  world,  though  not  by  any 
means  in  all,  white  stands  for  such  things  as  purity,  innocence,  gaiety, 
and  so  on,  and  black  stands  for  such  things  as  evil,  terror,  night,  and  so  oil. 
so  I would  think  it  is  fair!}-  natural  that  children,  on  the  whole,  usually 
will  have  a preference  for  white  and  that  I think  is  a more  reasonable 
explanation  of  their  behaviour  than  that  given  by  Professor  ( lark.  How- 
rver,  I Wish  to  point  out  that  Professor  Clark  does  not  accent  the  view 
1 have  just  expressed ; that  he  does  feel,  and  has  reiterated  that  lie  does 
leel,  tbnl  the  colour  choice  was  due  to  segregation  or  non-segregation 
and.  let  me  add,  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  accepted  Professor  Clark's 
contention  rather  than  my  own. 

Mr.  Dii  Vjluers:  Have  other  objections  been  raised  to  what  one  might 
call  the  Clark  experiment ? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  Of  course,  there  arc  numerous  things  in  them 
which  ] think  from  a scientific  viewpoint,  are  incorrect.  The  normal 
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tiling  would  have  been  to  do  far  more  extensive  so-called  ''control  tests"; 
one  could  have  done  control  tests  with  oilier  minorities  for  instance! 
One  could  have  done  even  general  control  tests;  it  might  be  that  people 
*“  gciier1a.i,^re  c1onfus'-J(1  ab°ut  the»‘  identity  and  that  one  need  not  be  a 
Negro  child  to  have  such  confusion,  in  fact  a number  of  social  psycho  lo- 
gisls  feel  that  our  times  are  characterized  by  such  general  contusions. 

Ilieiv  are  all  kinds  ol  possible  explanations  for  Professor  ( 'talk’s 
results.  1 In:  one  that  he  selected,  the  two  rather  that  lie  selected  because 
lie  did.  select  two  inconsistent  ones,  arc  selected  quite  arbitrarily  1 think 
to  serve  a particular  purpose.  1 find  no  other  explanation  for  this. 

Mr.  nr  Vn.i.iiiiis:  Now  have  these  criticisms  and  attacks  on  the  n!i 
ability  of  the  proposition  advanced  by  Professor  Clark,  found  their  echo 
m any  later  proceedings  in  the  United  States  on  segregation  matters? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  Yes.  1 wrote  mv  own  rejoinder  to  Prolessor  ( lark 
and  iny  original  criticism  years  ago;  about  three  years  ago  my  arliclcs 
and  so  on  wore  discovered  by  a number  of  lawyers  and  were  used  in 
lower  federal  court  proceedings,  at  some  of  which  I also  testified  myself 
i tw?  ° iluee  C:'s,'s  ,n  wluch  1 testified  the  case  was  won  in  the  sense 
that  the  Brown  decision  was  regarded  as  inapplicable  because  of  a fad  uni 
wee.  However,  the  Court  id  Appeals  maintained  that  the  Bnmn  decision 
\\us  not  necessarily  based  on  the  fact  but  was  based  on  legal  considera- 
tions and  therefore  should  stand.  The  mailer  lias  been  appealed  (o  Hie 
. upreinc  Court  which  has  declined,  f think  in  two  cases,  to  hear  it  again 
and  in  one  case  the  matter  is  still  pending. 

Mr.  1JE  V II.  me  us:  Do  you  know  whether  the  Supreme  Court  itself  has 
indicated  in  subsequent  decisions  whether  it  considered  its  decision  in  the 
Brown  case  as  resting  on  the  factual  proposition,  or  purely  on  a view  of 
11  io  law? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag;  No,  the  decision  of  the  Court  not  to  hear  a further 
appeal  was.  as  you  probably  know,  without  opinion  so  1 do  not  know 
what  considerations  were  in  the  Court’s  mind  and  one  case  is  still  pending  ■ 
perhaps  we  will  get  an  opinion  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Dt  VlLLtEus:  Do  you  know  of  any  scientific  defence  of  Professor 
Clark  after  this  matter  bad  been  raised  in  public? 

Mr  van  dkn  Haag:  The  only  defence  that  1 know  of  is  the  m>e  I read 
and  that  seems  to  me  a defence  jxissibly  of  his  conclusion,  but  nm  <>l  his 
experiment. 

Mr.  Du  Villiees:  Now  you  have  indicated  to  us  already  that,  quite 
apart  from  the  authority  of  the  Brown  case,  you  do  not  consider  that 
segregation . or  differentiation,  must  necessarily  lead  to  discrimination 
m the  unfavourable  sense. 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  Yes,  as  1 tried  to  indicate  yesterday.  1 think, 
depending  on  the  intention  ol  the  user  of  these  devices  and  on  the  wislu  s 
of  those  concerned  and  on  the  circumstances,  segregation  must  he  re- 
garded like  a knife,  or  any  other  instrument,  as  neutral;  it  can  be  used 
lor  surgery,  it  can  tie  used  for  murder;  it  can  lie  used  for  benelVinl  pur- 
poses, ft  can  be  used  for  malevolent  ones. 

Mr.  DE  V if. i.ie us;  And  you  do  not  believe  in  the  proposition  of  in 
eva table  psychological  damage  following  on  separation,  or  segregation, 
or  differentiation? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag;  1 certainly  believe  that  this  conclusion  lias  in  no 
way  been  proved  and,  on  the  face  of  it,  1 would  say  in  many  eases,  though 
by  no  means  all.  desegregation  is  probably  far  more  harmful. 
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Mr.  1)K  Villi brs  : Now  we  have  dealt  with  the  situation  with  regard  to 
those  propositions  in  the  United  States  of  America.  You  have  read  our 

flDW  ill|°nS>  *ni  °fU  Uimtei'  Mcmorial,  have  you  not.  on  the  existence  of 
ddk i cut  population  groups  in  South  West  Africa  and  on  the  differences 

^ in 

deM:n/>i'ions?UKKS:  T>°  y,>“  i'lherently  improbable  in  those 

iii,Mn  \-'VN  Ur“<i:  1 r,Ve  1,0  P,',so,,nl  knowledge  that  would  permit 
un^  I lkrS!1?  °r  disconfirni  them,  but  what  these  descriptions, 

lumid  ,,f  "tS  culTu"°s  J “*•  “y  k ■*■**  ,lwt  **"  »«•  » 

The  PEES!  OK  NT.  1 recognize  the  Agent  for  the  Applicants. 

thm  on'  M.r‘  1 TSulont'  1 f°"Ul  rt‘sP(J<d  fully  like  to  have  clarilica- 
tmu  of  the  mtent  and  purport  of  the  question  just  asked  bv  counsel;  (be 
• l-cu he  lefciences  to  the  Counter-Memorial  upon  which  the  question  is 
.isc<1  identification  of  the  groups,  and  the  differences  to  which  the  wit- 

r '"V*  ask(*>f»  testify  - nil  subject,  Mr.  Ihesident.  to  the 
g<  mi.il  leservatiou  regarding  relevance. 

I he  I 'resident:  I understand.  Mr.  de  Villicrs,  perhaps  vou  might  nut 
\<iui  question  more  specifically.  " ° * 

Mr‘  P!vsidonl>  inVv  1 indicate  my  [impose  is  not  to 
, ' Itn<"  s 10  give  confirmatory  evidence  of  what  we  said.  The  witness 

I sle. ll'ii  fT®  f 0,1  '‘|XPLT1  ?n  th<i  s.ituation  hl  South  West  Africa  and 

him  wl  Ml.  * • USC  11  u f,cstlT°ny,in  tlmt  iespcct-  1 am  merely  asking 
" ‘ lCl.llu  • iL*  “ psychologist  and  a sociologist,  he  finds  anything  in- 

h m,Iih.»I,niJrln  : >;^lc  111  T-  dresciil>tio11-  1 am  not  taking  it  any  further 
th;  1 that,  hollowing  on  this  I want  to  ask  him  wliat,  under  the  circum- 

: : }*  W.Q  de?r,1bcJl  tltem *nd,  Vnder  circumstances  of  an  educational 

S,  1 ! M •lt:SCnbod'  hc  would  tlllftk  the  probabilities  are  in  regard  to 
mc\  liable  injury  in  a situation  as  in  South  West  Africa.  That  is  the  pur- 
poye  ol  the  question.  p 

The  I’EBsimrMr:  perhaps  vou  had  better  ask  the  question  and  then 
at  hu'r  V<HI  Can  ° )Jrct  l°  1 he  (lucstion.  it  is  not  much  good  objecting 

lf  Mr.  van  don  Haag,  particularly  in  our  Hook  III  (II) 

0 l u.  < ountei -Memorial,  we  gave  detailed  descriptions  of  tlio  various  pop- 
*la  ton  groups  existing  in  South  West  Africa  and  I asked  vou  whether 
\<m  had  read  that. 

Mr.  van  den  JIaac:  Yes,  sir. 

, | iVlr-  I!l')y!u',liKS:  And  whether  you  had  read  the  descriptions  %vo  gave 
mv  ° existing  in  their  levels  of  development,  their  modes 

01  life,  their  habits,  their  cultures. 

Mr.  van  in- N Haag:  Yes.  sir.  [ have  read  these. 

Mi1,  in-  V ii.i  ikks:  I merely  asked  you  to  indicate  whether,  in  the  light 
Y,M,r  ^lr.111'1 ;!'  knowledge  of  human  relationships  over  the  world,  you 
find  anylJiing  inherently  improbable  in  those  descriptions. 

1 In-  I resident:  I recognize  the  Agent  for  the  Applicants. 

Hr.  Uimss:  Mr.  President,  1 renew  the  objection  previously  made  on 
he  giounds  stated,  and,  more  specifically,  in  the  light  of  the  question 
ust  asked.  I Object  0,1  the  grounds  of  lack  of  specificity,  since  the  question 
cannot  be  answered  in  the  form  addressed  without  reference  to  the  group 
‘dtemptod  to  be  judged  or  commented  upon  by  the  witness  as 
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an  expert  or  otherwise,  and  to  the  respects  in  which  each  such  group  is 
to  be  subject  to  scrutiny  by  this  witness  on  the  basis  of  expert  or  other 
criteria.  Specifically,  therefore,  the  objection  would  raise  the  question 
whether  this  expert,  or  any  other,  could  testify _ with  regard  to  such  a. 
general  quesjiun  as  ‘‘inherent  probability’',  01  inherent  anything  else, 
without  at  least  a foundation  laid  for  the  exact  subject  of  enquiry. 

There  will  be  a secondary  objection  with  respect  to  the  formulation  of 
a question  addressed  to  this  witness  with  respect  to  whether  a certain 
issue,  or  question , or  criterion,  or  argument,  is  “inherently  improbable”. 
Those  words,  it  is  respectfully  submitted,  do  not  convey  ‘any  inlelligiblu 
significance  from  an  expert  or  other  point  of  view, 

Mr.  DE  ViLLiEkS:  Mr.  President,  may  1 point  out- 

The  President:  1 do  not  think  it  may  be  argued,  Mr.  de  Yillieis.  ni 
the  present  moment. 

On  the  question  of  identification,  the  identification  is  by  releiene.  lo 
Book  111  of  the  Counter-Memorial  which  the  witness  might  be  aslo-d  if 
he  lias  read  completely  in  respect  of  at  least  certain  pages  and  cei  lain 
subject-matter.  T hat  identities  the  information  and  then  the _ quest ion 
is  whether  the  witness,  as  an  export,  is  entitled  to  express  his  views  upon 
it.  In  general,  lie  is  entitled  to  express  his  views.  The  weight  of  his  views 
must  be  a matter  for  the  Court  to  determine  at  some  subsequent  pi  tiful. 
But  1 think  first  the  question  may  be  put  to  the  witness  and  then,  if 
there  is  any  objection  to  the  form  of  it  that  may  be  taken. 

Mr.  DE  Vn.LlERS:  Then  I put  that  question  to  you.  Dr.  van  den  1 iaag. 
whether  you  find  anything  inherently  improbable  in  the  description  as 
contained  in  Book  HI  of  the  Counter-Memorial? 

Mr.  van  DEN  Haag:  I am  aware,  as  any  sociologist  is,  that  there  are  in 
this  world  different  human  groups  at  different  levels  of  development,  if 
we  take  development  not  to  be  a matter  of  developing  by  regular  stages 
which  is  a theory  I do  not  hold — but  it  is  certainly  true  I hat  some  peoples 
have  pi-iniiLivc,  and  others  more  complex,  cultures,  that  some  are  pre- 
literalc  and  others  are  literate,  that  some  are  more  highly'  developed  mid 
others  less  highly  developed  in  particular  respects  (for  instance.  Western 
civilization  has  a high  technological  development,  the  Indian  civilization 
has  a very  complex  philosophical  development  hut  not  so  complex  a 
technological  one,  and  so  on),  so  there  arc  major  differences  along  those 
lines  and  though  I cannot  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  the  description 
of  these  differences  in  South  Africa  I should  think  that,  in  general,  one 
would  expect  that  different  tribes,  different  people,  different  groups,  me 
developing  in  different  ways. 

Mr.  DE  VlLLI EUS : Have  you  also  read,  in  Book  YU  (III)  of  0111  Cum  del 
Memorial,  the  description  given  of  the  aims  of,  wliat  one  might  call,  the 
Bantu  education  policy? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  df.  Vi  fliers:  The  aims  more  particularly  of  resting  that  education 
on  the  basis  of  a sound  respect  for  one’s  own  culture  and  developing  horn 
there  towards  drawing  new  tilings  into  that  culture? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag;  Not  only  have  1 done  this  hut,  if  you  will  permit 
me,  I wish  to  point  out  that  Professor  Kenneth  Hark,  with  whom,  as  I 
have  just  mentioned  to  tire  Court,  1 seldom  agree,  has  recently  proposed 
that  111  the  New  York  schools,  in  effect,  there  be  introduced  a form  of 
resegregation  because  he  has  become  aware  of  lln*  fact  that  for  various 
reasons  the  Negro  pupils  are  unable  to  perform  on  the  same  level,  in  the 


majority,  as  the  While  pupils.  Now  he  ascribes  that  to  cultural  depriva- 
tion, but  he — and,  in  my  opiirion,  quite  correctly — finds  that  they  should 
be  separately  schooled,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
catch  up,  and  only  then  be  put  in  schools  together  with  their  White  co- 
students,  because  otherwise  the  teaching  will  go,  as  lie  puts  it,  "over 
their  head’’,  and  they  will  lose  motivation  and  so  on.  So  that,  even  in  the 
United  Stales,  where  certainly  the  developments  are  loss  ilissi mi lar  than 
they  are  between  Whiles  ami  Negroes  in  South  West  Africa,  segregation 
is  new  being  recommended  in  (‘fleet  011  purely  educational  and  didactic 
grounds. 

The  President:  I recognize  the  Agent  for  the  Applicants. 

Mr.  Gross:  1 move  respectfully  that  the  testimony  just  given  he  deleted 
or  ignored,  without  a specification  and  citation  by  the  witness  concerning 
Professor  t tark’s  work  to  which  the  witness  has  referred  and  purported 
to  characterize. 

The  President:  You  wish  the  citation  to  be  made  to  the  work? 

Mr.  Gross:  Yes,  Mr.  President,  or  else  the  testimony  and  the  character- 
izations just  given  be  stricken  or  ignored. 

The  President:  Perhaps  the  witness  will  identify  wheic  the  statement 
can  be  found? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  l am  unable  to  do  so  at  the  moment  I did  not 
biing  ibis  with  tnc— these  arc  the  conclusions  of  an  interview  in  the 
AYw  York  Times ; l will  he  able  to  mail  the  appropriate  article  to  Mr.  de 
Yilliors  if  necessary.  Let  me  point  out  that  this  is  uncontested,  at  least 
in  New  York;  I had.  not  foreseen  that  I would  refer  to  it,  and  so  I did 
not  bring  the  documentation  with  me. 

liie  President:  Mr.  de  Vi  liters,  the  information  should,  at  some  time, 
be  placed  upon  the  record. 

Mr,  of  Viewers:  Certainly,  Mr.  President. 

The  President  : The  evidence  will  remain  on  the  record;  the  Court  is 
quite  able  to  evaluate  evidence,  and  if  there  is  no  value  in  the  evidence, 
thin  linn  will  he  no  value  given  to  this  part  of  the  evidence.  If.  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Applicants  feel  that  they  will  need  it  for  the  purpose  of 
cross-examining  the  witness,  then  the  witness  will  Ire  brought  hack  to 
enable  the  Applicants  to  cross-examine. 

Mr.  Gross:  Then,  Mr.  President,  the  Applicants  respectfully  reserve 
the  right  to  cross-examine,  and  would  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
examine  the  documents  or  any  other  references  to  which  the  witness  has 
referred. 

The  President;  Mr.  Gross,  I noted  yesterday — it  might  he  said  now. 
because  it  is  rather  important  —that  in  the  course  of  your  objections  you 
said  that  you  had  not  been  given  sufficient  notice  of  the  purpose  and  of 
the  type  of  evidence  which  was  going  to  be  given,  and  secondly  that  you 
could  not  adequately  prepare  cross-examination.  Without  commenting 
upon  whether  you  could,  in  the  circumstances  of  this  morning,  having 
read  the  transcript  overnight,  cross-examine,  the  Court  will  not  have  it 
appear,  because  we  do  not  think  it  to  be  the  fact,  that  the  Applicants  arc 
placed  in  any  position  of  prejudice,  and  it  is  proposed,  when  the  witnesses 
conclude  this  evidence,  that  you  should  he  asked  whether  you  propose  to 
cross-examine  at  all,  and  if  you  do  propose  to  cross-examine,  whether 
you  propose  to  cross-examine  this  morning,  and  if  not,  why  are  you 
not  in  the  position  to  proceed  with  any  cross-examination?  If  you  are 
prejudiced  in  respect  of  any  particular  matter,  or  claim  to  be  pre- 
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Mr.  de  ' V u.Lir.us:  lliank  you,  Mr.  President.  Now  J)r  van  den  ... 

tion°vou  Un'!!1’ rf,iin  ,eTrt’ t0  aSS,Uni°  tlu:  of  the  <lelcri£ 

ff \ th°  a,ll,,S  and  *,Kf  of  the  R'liilu  education 

Ce-  i f 1 liavf  ,mI,caUd  t(J  you.  There  will  I*  other  evi- 
tlUKe  dy0,|l  it— there'  is  evidence  on  the  record— I am  not  nskim.  v,u,  1,. 
givt>  evidence  about  the  hicl.nl  correctness  of  til  JSV.So^ll d s 

•mtCucdI;1'!rS  °f  Ulta  hr<’|H)Sh‘,,J|  ..bout  the  iliinsJucI  tile  eat  tiro 
OJ  tlic-  Jhuilu  education  system,  would  you,  in  the  contest  of  su,  l, 

i'ntoCdil?n:l  expoct  tlmt  tlie  mere  fact  of  separation  „f  <' i.illhl  n 

lfri!-»uOOS  "T1  imv,i:ibly  psychological  hmm? 

Mr.  van  DfcN  Haag:  No,  sir,  not  at  all — I would  in  lart  think  that  non 

a?Tone°"  Tm!  I 0|ll;"‘rn!nl  tob(,th  of  thc  groups  that  are  congregah-d ; 

Hi  nCVL  S o/  lt>UI1"»»g,  tile  backgrounds,  the  customs  the 
moves  a 10  as  diUercnt  as  you  describe  them  to  he.  an  nUonmhd 

hMn,'"l,tol  ■»«•.  **  w«  a*  .I.d.l.  , ! ssf,.l. 

,,1  m,n  k,  i . , Vi  Hu‘  .*  msanl  tins  asi»:,d  of  thn  i.iotK  v l,v  ,«v 

srtSiK*?. 

docs  follow  ti  V st*er<?eatlon  WOu  d be  “u^-ssarilv  harmful,  hut  it 
need  lor  i n ,15 J °hf  **  ? »firtlCul?r  it.  and  certainly  no 

cases— and  third/!)  ,7  a'\  A?  I n"'ntioned  a moment  ago.  in  certain 
• y ^P1>‘y  t0  the  majority  of  Negroes  whose  parents 
atho1  professionals  or  generally  midclie-class— it  might  1>.«  useful 

k ™1  X'  S'"!11'?  a*,  l0:'St  tciT™i,y  *»  I*™*,  iS  anctjulii 

nnrl  umirl  b*  r d "l10™  a similar  level  between  Negroes 

msdl  ’-tMl  1 CCr,Hin,-V  VVyuU1  tiuuk.  to  come  back  to  a general 

than  hw,!  ! '-'  need  lor  segregation  in  the  United  States  is  far  less 
than  it  would  be  m a place  where  Negroes  have  a Native  culture  of  their 

*b;  Dir.  yu^li-Ks:  Now.  you  have  been  dealing  with  ethnic  gjouus— 

to  thisGr that 1 ri^htT^r^10 1 ' ar(?UIIner!t  ?‘Sainst  us  seems  to  amount 
to  tins,  tnat  rights  of  mdi  vidua  is  are  denied  when  they  are  freat.d  •.* 

be7hatThebnSllaa,<‘'  th,an  ;!limlivuluals-  TIk-  suggestion  appears  to 

^UD  lhraS  T t0.faU  0,1  Uu:  i,Klivi(!u:'l  rather  than  on  the 

do  you  say  * t o that  ? **  *ll0,r  Well'bcin«  and  W*-  Whol 

Mr.  van  DEN  Haag:  I certainly  would  say  that,  the  iudividu  tl  is  ilu- 

!!hS,nrStSlki!  ~ »>«»!  K,t.L,p;  II,,  !-,n  ,vll 

div,,f;  li . , comes  from  indtvuimnn  Hint  which  cr.niiol  be 

poi  edm  btd  1 would  a Iso  say,  as  Arislotle  has  alien*  Is* 

fs  they  1 u‘UfS  1,1  hb  W(»ds,  that 

docs  consist  , , ,bat  society  consists  as  much  of  groups  as  it 

they  are  isoh ted IK! ' Vldu:’  s>  regard  human  individuals  as  though 

separated  from  a particular  group  would  he  - an,  I 

vcr^iv^Sfl.  r]ngI°  T10'0*1?  di«W™*K  with'  me  on  that  - a 
' °ry  mistake.  Human  beings  become  human,  as  il  were,  only  bv 
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being  members  ol  a group.  It  is  from  the  primary  group,  the  family  in 
the  lust  place  that  they  become  socialized  or  humanized,  that  they  learn 
iwp”8"?80,  t iat  tlK-V,  barn  to  cc-cpdate  with  other  human  beings, 
i '7  l0;1,1*110  coi,tlro1  their,  evacuation  and  to  do  and  not  to  do  certain 
11  mgs  lha  their  impulses  would  otherwise  lead  them  to  do,  and  through- 

nvinTMi’  °Vr‘ry  *77 11  beillfi.  exccPt  those  in  Insane  asylums,  who 
a « indu'd  therefore  called,  sometimes,  "alienated''-  lied  is,  not  capable 
Ol  pal  l impaling  in  group  life  -the  term  for  a psydiialrisl  used  to  be 
a 7i:,XC<:pt,  lor  thos.c:  wc  a11  members  of  numerous  social 

0 it  f"d'  1 WTld  say;  !lllS  1S  rec°k»i/x-d  in  law.  The  law  indeed  does 
punish  foi  a violation  of  law  only  the  individual  that  has  violated  the 
particular  legal  rule,  but  it  imposes  obligations  on  individuals  as  group 
men  1 he  is  audit  treats  individuals  very  often  not  in  their  mmlilv  as 
.n;  hviduals  but  111  their  quality  as  group  members.  Let  me  give  you  some 

1 in  c!ISj  V-',T  S/?l,l>  y:  I,ablll.lv  ,s  of(on  ;is  a «roup  meiubei  a child 
is  m most  juiisfhctious  compelled  to  support  his  parents  when  these 

Slur'hSn  °rTr  ab,e  t7carnl11  livinb'-  Now.  the  mere  fact  that  the 
clul d ,s  a child  of  these  parents  -that  is.  a member  of  a group,  family— 

establishes  the  liability;  it  is.  of  course,  established  also  vice  versa— 

imd  Hm  aV\  c,1ildre,V  but  tllCTC  >’ou  miRht  say  that  they 

had  these  children  voluntarily  and  this  was  an  obligation  that  they  took 

upon  themselves  as  individuals,  perhaps  but  the  child  has  no  choice- 
M i7'10  fV:,y  0f  "7  ha,vlllfeT  Pafe«ts,  and  hence  if  the  obligation  is  imposed 
on  him  of  supporting  his  parents  it  is  imposed  on  him  as  a member  of 
£ 0Up'  innlarJy  m many  States  we  have  legislation  referring  to  groups 
."id  sometimes  to  their  physiological  and  anatomical  particularities— 

women  nm’X,117  V*  hl  ‘I*  U™*«\  States  an(l  in  tnany  other  places,  as 
won  en.  not  allowed  to  work  certain  hours— in  short,  they  are  treated  by 

•777'  »»°r  as  ThviAU^  but  as  m<imbfirs  of  the  group  that  is  called 
■ 7 '77/  / 75°kc  7.  bmlogica!  groups— there  are  other  groups,  et  hmcal- 

lM.77  M G Mni  'v,C  1 aga‘n  tbe  law  treats  people  as  group  members. 
Ju.  t as  1 left  New  \ ork,  a few  days  ago.  the  papers  were  speaking  of  a 
case  wher.'  a number  of  Japanese  students  were  being  expellwl  from  the 
United  Stales  for  having  worked  in  the  United  States,  in  this  case  as 
waiters  in  a Japanese  club;  what  happened  is  that  they  are  permitted  to 

7!rb  n t 7mJn,!ed  Stat.cs  33  student3>  but  had  not  been  permitted  to 
< 1 k*  JN.ow  th,rs  , course  is  a specific  treatment  inflicted  on  these  students 
as  members  of  the  group  that  wc  call  "Japanese”,  and  similarly.  I would 
77!!!  ,1.I!UI>'  ■°ther  cascs^  individuals  are  treated  as  group  members;  as 
. Aiix'i  1 c.i  11  1 will  be  subject  to  the  American  draft — that  is,  to  enlist- 
ment or  recruitment  for  military  service,  which  I would  not  be  if  I were 
not  a member  of  the  group  called  "Americans".  Again,  if  1 go  abroad  1 
am  very  o ten  not  treated  as  an  individual,  but  treated  as  a member  of 
a group  called  strange'  foreigners”  in  the  first  place,  and  then  specifically 
1,101  ;.in  somo  cascs  I will  need  a visa  on  my  passport  as  an  Amon- 
' 7''  ah<l  in  oilier  crises  J may  not.  My  own  Govmnnent  so  treats  ine  in 
many  other  crises-- gives  me  certain  lights,  privileges  anil  duties  which 
1 nave  as  an  American,  as  a male,  as  a person  in  a certain  age  group  that 
would  not  have  were  I not  a member  of  all  these  groups. 

So  1 would  answer  your  question  in  two  ways.  (1)  it  is  a matter  of 
sociological  fact  that  we  are  all  members  of  quite  a number  of  groups, 

‘ . 7-  t ll°  IaAV  . s rec°Kn'ze  t3,at  *n  many  instances.  T.et  me  add  fur- 
1 101  1 where,  for  one  reason  or  another,  either  owing  to  material 
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?? SisSSSSESsS™* 

^gSpSS5« 

3?ss=iSS=iSS--£55 

^ilpSSrsSSS 

ciawS-as 

^l^rjaiisSSSSS 

is  tESS*  m C:lS0S'  [ would  thi,,k  tlial  ethnic  group  Mongin-. 

Sffi  h,‘b"eine5' at  ■"“* "'  & 

SSsglfHISSisSSt 

"rber  of  Phc'«-  Nowftl^Smm  it 

ineaUTd  nr  hi  W h i ? 'JjeMUramrnt  was  Kimlc  Durkhehn  who 
!enre  fnrih  * '"clieatc  that  tlic  rate  of  suicide  would  he  an  ovi- 
° [[iL\  (>rese,ia'.  anfl  frequency  of  I have,  and  I would 

quote  hole  another  attempted  measurement,  which  strikes  me  as 

Si!?in  HSJJ3  ^onihe  ^ SJSiS 

'01,11  r in  a nook  c, died  / cnw<ft  ,«r  f /jirferv/rrmf/wg  „f  Juvenile  fh-liiHiumev 

nd  puhhshcl  by  the  Columbia  University-  IMiss  in  N?Jv  YcJk  mXml 

thevlreoCy,Vll<’S  1,1  tI,C  ,citv.of  Kaftiniorc  and  lie  compared  the  rates  as 
c iied  m iqoj  that  is  6o  years  ago — and  as  thov  occurred  a«»ain 

lie  sate1  T,,“  res,"ts' 1 "™'M  «&  ^ -™;.  r;;,'" 
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, »f  «*  city  m in 

l icsently  lie  finds  the  following- - referrim' first  <>>  nw>  m,„,.  t < 
rates,  ho  finds--  h uunf>  ll,st  lo  (he  Negro  delinquency 

- l„1illC,No^iM<lcIi,KPu’i>c3;  rato  increases  from  8 percent  iii  areas 
1 Wi  K > *1,<‘  Negro  population  is  U ss  than  i«,  ner  m,  t • U>fd 
OpulaUon,  to  l4  per  cent,  in  tracts  with  a Negro  «,,ufcui,m  o 
bavueii  30  and  40.9  per  cent.  However,  as  the  Negro  ooDulation 
increases  beyond  50  per  cent,  the  Negro  delinqm-, legate Tcu-  sus 

kiSSESHSSSH 

hm  .SfS:l3K“«“-  ” 

nit  nlieic  tl.eie  is  a great  degree  of  unregulated^uJture^contact  then 

n-s,,H  is  *T$C 8OT*'  "V  "™k™  «"*  -**"•  H.e 

a passage  taken  over  m another  work?  ’ 1 

in  *>Wl< 

Mr  vANVDrKH?A(WT>  -y°U  give  thQat  r?ffrence  Please  for  the  record? 
of  whicin  anf tluf author!5  W 183  °f  Pussi<m  and  Social  Constraint, 

to  n'fiTon  titteM-fr  arc  t''°V‘  autll1olities  t0  wliich  you  would  like 
or  , cltcct  ,of  ra<*  nuxlure-  that  is,  shall  1 say,  where  races 

other?  M°UPS  arC  br0UKllt  int0  un regulated  contact  with  one  an- 

rtnS?  tiJi-*!  J,J£K  Haac:  Yes.  quite  a number.  I would  like  to  indicate 
' iedfici  lvy  f.nT  aVe  f?n,lcd  aricl  what  Uie  changed  contact  n.av  mean 

ofWcwKn  St,A  r?i!0tr  ’e  *>'!  "****'  Vtotess°r  GW*l»  ^ Elmer 
N„  » , k , i \,;,cl(olo^y  ?”d  ^>cml  Research,  Volume  39, 

the  eroJmalAitntifiC^H0nS,°f  ind*vi<1«al  >uembers  are  anchored  in 
a“  *'™P-  A loy?]ty  solidarity  is  generated  in  them 

As  uK  U dn  l/T-,  which  manifests  itself  in  actual  behaviour. 

As  individuals  become  members  of  a group,  the  social  process  of 
teg!  at  ion  is  taking  place.  Besides  the  individual  members  of  the 
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group,  the  integration  binds  the  social  values  and  goals,  the  psychic 
characteristics  and  the  in-group  symbols  with  which  the  individual 
members  become  identified.  The  soda]  identification  which  evolves 
thus  constitutes  the  basis  of  group  solidarity,  from  which  results 
observable,  measurable  behaviour. 

, Social  identification  is  the  overt  and  covert  manifestation  of  a 
wd  feeling,  t here  must  be  a personal  consciousness  of  ‘belonging 
to  or  being  par l of,  which  is  reflected  in  (he  opinion  and  (lie 
behaviour  of  the  persons  concerned.  Group  inembcrsliip  identifier" 
tion  implies  not  an  individual  reaction  toward  a group,  but  his 
reaction  as  a functioning  dement  of  the  group.  This  implies  a con- 
sciousness of  kind,  a oneness,  a lack  of  social  distance."  (l\  j ,»•;.) 
That  was  Professor  Glaister  Elmer. 

Now  I would  like  to  refer  to  this  more  specifically  as  it  applies  (,, 
heterogeneous  populations  by  .(noting  Professor  George  A.  bundl'd g 
wJio  is  a professor  ol  sociology  and  a former  president  of  the  American 
Sociological  Association. 

lhe  President;  Mr.  dc  Villiers,  interrupting  you.  the  witness  is 
quoting  other  experts.  Does  he  aflimi  that  the  views  of  the  other  experts, 
winch  he  is  quoting,  are  his  views? 

Mr.  pit  Villi hrs : Mr.  President.  I think  he  indicated  initially  a certain 
proposition  and  he  is  quoting  other  experts  in  support  of  the  proposition, 
but  1 shall  bring  him  back  to  that  question. 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  1 certainly  am  willing  to  assort  that  those  experts 
1 am  now  quoting  do  utter  opinions  which  1 endorse. 

Mr.  dil  Vuj.uius:  Thank  you. 

Mr,  van  den  Haag:  I would  like,  on  the  same  subject  to  quote  Profes- 
sor Lundberg  from  an  essay  of  his  called  "Sonic  Neglected  Aspects  of  the 
Minorities  Problem"  which  appeared  in  the  magazine  Modern  Age, 
Summer,  1958  (p.  286)  ; 

"In  every  society,  men  react  selectively  to  their  fellow  men,  in 
the  sense  of  seeking  the  association  of  some  and  avoiding  (lie  as- 
sociation of  others.  Selective  association  is  necessarily  hast'd  on 
some  observable,  differences  between  those  whose  association  we 
seek  and  those  whose  association  we  avoid.  The  differences  which 
are  the  basis  for  selective  association  are  of  indefinitely  large  variety, 
of  all  degrees  of  visibility  and  subtlety,  and  vastly  different  in 
social  consequences.  Sex,  age,  marital  condition,  religion,  polities, 
socio-economic  status,  color,  size,  shape,  health,  morals,  birth, 
bleeding,  and  II. C). — the  list  of  differences  is  endless  and  varied,  but 
all  the  items  have  this  in  common:  [first]  they  are  observable, 
[second]  they  are  significant  differences  to  those  who  react  selectively 
to  people  with  the  characteristics  in  question.  [They  are  perceived 
as  significant  differences  whatever  (heir  objective  significance  may 
be.]  If  is,  therefore,  wholly  absurd  to  try  to  ignore,  deny  or  talk  out  of 
existence  these  differences  just  because  we  do  not  approve  of  some 
of  their  social  results." 

And  again,  lei:  me  quote  Professor  J.imdbeig,  from  a different  paper  in 
which  he  tried  to  test  this  theory  of  selective  association  by  asking  high- 
school  students  what  their  preferences  were,  and  observing  their  pref- 
erences m association  in  work,  in  dating,  in  social  intercourse  and  so  on, 
under  a variety  <»f  circumstances.  Ibis  article  by  Professor  Lundberg. 
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appeared  in  The  American  Sociological  Review,  Volume  XVII,  in  February 
195-2.  and  it  is  entitled  "Selective  Association  Among  Ethnic  Groups  in 
a High-School  Population”.  In.  this,  Professor  Lundberg  states — I am 
just  quoting  a few  passages,  the  article  is  too  long  to  read  (p.  34) : 

"Every  ethnic  group  showed  a preference  for  its  own  members  . . . 
a certain  amount  of  ethnoccntrism  [that  is,  concentration  on  one’s 
own  ethnic  group  and  preference  perhaps]  is  a normal  and  necessary 
ingredient  of  all  group  life,  that  is,  it  is  the  basic  characteristic  that 
differentiates  one  group  from  another  and  this  is  fundamental  to  a 
social  structure." 

Mr.  de  Villiers:  You  have  indicated  that  you  agree  with  the  views 
there  expressed. 

Mr.  van  j ) i : k Haag:  Yes. 

Mr.  me  Villiers:  Could  you  indicate  to  us  how  early  this  conscious- 
ness oi  kind  would  start  in  the  human  life? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  1 have  made  no  personal  studies  on  this  but  I 
would  like  to  submit  for  your  consideration  the  studies  that  have  been 
made  by  others;  let  me  quote  a study  by  Marion  Kadke,  ]can  Suther- 
land and  Pearl  Rosenberg,  which  appeared  in  the  magazine,  Sociometry, 
Volume  Xl.ll,  May  1950,  and  entitled  "Racial  Attitudes  in  Children". 
1 he  children  in  question  there  are  of  the  ages  between  7 and  13,  altogether 
475  Negro  children  and  48  White  children.  Allow  me  to  just  quote  the 
conclusion  of  the  study  (p.  170) : 

"lhe  White  children  in  all  situations  and  at  all  ages  (seven  to 
thirteen),  expressed  strong  preference  for  their  own  racial  group, 
this  is  particularly  the  case  when  the  choices  between  Negro  and 
White  children  as  friends,  are  on  an  abstract  or  wish  level  [this  was 
done  through  a picture  test]  . . . The  inter-racial  choice,  is  limited 
strictly  to  the  classroom  and  does  not  carry  over  to  the  community  in 
which  the  proportions  of  Negro  and  White  populations  are  the. same 
ns  in  school,  lhe  White  children  express  unfavourable  attitudes 
towards  Negroes  by  assigning  the  undesirable  behaviour  character- 
istics in  the  photographs  of  Negro  children;  this  applies  again  to 
all  age  levels.” 

Now  there  is  another  paper  which  I would  like  to  quote  here  by 
Mary  Ellen  Goodman  of  Radcliffe  College  and  which  appeared  in  the 
American  Anthropologist.  It  is  entitled  "Evidence  Concerning  the  Genesis 
<u  inter- Racial  Attitudes”  and  it  appears  in  the  October-December, 
194b.  issue  of  the  American  Anthropologist.  The  Goodman  study  con- 
cludes— and  J will  only  read  the  conclusion  (p.  429) : 

' Preliminary  analysis  leads  to  the  belief  that  these  children  of 
approximately  3 to  4 and  a half  years  wore  in  the  process  of  be- 
coming aware  of  race  differences  and  of  their  implications.” 

J'li is  conclusion  is  finally  supported  by  one  more  study  1 would  like 
to  quote:  this  one  is  by  Catherine  Landscth  and  Barbara  Child  Johnson, 
both  of  the  University  of  California  and  entitled  "Young  Children’s 
Responses  to  a Picture  and  Inset  Test,  designed  to  Reveal  Reactions  to 
Persons  of  Different  Skin  Colour”,  This  appeared  in  the  magazine  Child 
iJevdopmcnt,  Volume  XXIV,  March  1953.  Again,  I will  quote  merely  the 
conclusion.  It  is  (p.  78) ; 
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succeeding  two  years.''  ' £ become  acc'‘n  United  during  ij„» 

I Repeat!  r?ic iAa r ‘ fk>M ‘"i* do  uui'f  ^ tl,K>SC U'  aiKl  'vJiile 

empirical  worker  it  seems  fb-it'  r-, , ^ U-’gaid  myself  at  least  as  an 

regards  skin- colour,  starts  about  Yl^thbif  °*  kin,d-  |wUjcu,ar,v  «s 
th«‘  is.  the  fourth  y^r.  and  co^tL  l ^ !|hoi,t1  r«*ms. 

a note lierc;  n0  pr<  sent  evidence  (Ji-if  l i ,,  , (,,vlV‘t's-  1 \vo<dd  •'!«•  t.»  add 

to  what  extent  snCI.  ^ M'  ^^..Kuisl, 

influence  and  to  what  extent  it  is  V^it  we!  ^ .dW°#lu  ’,1,ssiljl*'  l^ruital 
very  interesting  to  lind  that  out  W ..  ^jPmdanrous.  It  would  he 
devise  a method  that  wo,  If  d.m-  it  \ WMT  hT-  Sl)  U"  ’ b<™  aMe  u. 

Mr.  !,e  Viu ticks:  f ^ H?i»;liMinrtion. 

to  recognize  ethnic  di/l. -tenors  andS'lkV  r'‘'  l,K,iail,‘d  tl'*-  tendency 
separation,  living  m„ri,  bu? to™ I a *rn‘l,r>'  lowa»'« 
given  examples  mainly  in  regard  to  the  'l JnTi  ? TV/' ''' 1 1 sa. ' V'>'i  have 
aspects  of  life  there.  Can  you  think  nfV  ii  U 1 about  cumin 

like  to  mention  in  tin’s  context?  K!l  <‘x;,,nl,les  which  yon  would 

like  to  give  some  oaimples  Iro'm  //rvif  ^ * L,ni.v<1‘sal  a"-l  1 would 
Brazil  is  one  society  where  there  LV/  \°  d XPcclnl  mason  h„  that— 
distinction,  and  it  is  als^^vSh^  i tStSrS**  ***.*** 
lacial  strains  have  not  onli-  ft'  11  !cllo'v,,»  a variety  of 

should  like  now  to  quote  from  an  aiH'h ’ ),ntfrnix,xll.tlllifc  ll(v|y.  1 
called  "Racial  Attitude  in  Riazir  uiii , ' Y lt>fcssc|r Bmilio  Willems, 
Journal  of  Socio/ogv  in  March  nun  tt„,  C ' aPIJwm‘d  m the  American 
**  403-404.  ai,d%oC.  iCess^^viL"'^  fro,n'v,1.'t  1 am  quoting 
people  who  had  advertized  .n„nL.  - ^ ‘nquned  with  a numlier  of 
in  Brazilian  papers.  He  subjected  tl  '°'S  m,[  Cl  vanc>us  circumstances 
his  results  are  as  foil  "vs  (p  4^:  ^ '°  * <1U<S,i°hnim^ 

did  not  acce,!?  CJ  lVh ‘"v<l-  advu  risers 

liness;  40  tin  night  b aci<  hm  ?lWiC  °f  Jack  of  clean- 

to  white  servants”  ete  ' ’ 72  ' ,>n,v  l,l«t  they  were  used 

Professor  WjfJenis^He  vrid^lnnff  s:imo  article,  page  40  4 of 

did  not  wish  to  tike*  « SibJfJ  *1" f™?™?  k'h  stronRli  tl.nMlioy 
class  standing  and  (j>.  404)—  k ,n  ^ Vlevwxl  '“‘grocs  of  middle  - 

with  negroes;  in  such  nubJic^ „h'  i *<-•  fused  to  be  s.  en 

casinos,  fashionable  clubs  Vnd  din^  IIg,“(:lss  llol;cB,  restaurants  or 
Uiero  are  few  w EXlw  p f5,’^  are  not  desired,  and 
into  such  places”  d‘m  to  mtl«d«ce  negro  friemlsor  .(4ativ<-< 

Til  is  occurred  in  Brazil. 

May  I quote  one  more  instance  (p.  406) : 

colo^nx^1  rxn $on «S  fmnuwf  ) • a'S,  C01U ,c<; le(l  willi  the  exclusion  of 

and  theatS  l ?2  d i^s uch  hotels. 

2c  tines  such  exclusion  was  arlmitted,  while  in  10 
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qmcorwi,"< 'tad  :rabv  **** 

city,  aiidj  tire  barber  himself  inmlored  * slloP  In  a Brazilian 

not  to  damage  his  shop,  say dng  &.Z \?nT°T'  afndJ  the  ™vd 
nabon.  Inclusion  of  coloured ^Deonle  h 4 h ! u,ity  0 :,nT  discrimi- 

1ns  white  customers  ''  ^ ^ ad  been  imposed  upon  him  by 

these  stereo  I yp^,-  /M'|  ver^e'a  l tb  !u  1^  fe!!  T*  '"K11  s"bsciib'-  l<>  «mv  of 
K«st.  on  the  other  hand.  ? 1 am  a sueiojo- 
attitudes  and  1 find  it  interesting  to  wte  in i hi o ‘ al,Scncr 
exist  in  Brazil,  whiefi  in  the  United  Sfatoc  i ^ C'|l|SL  ,at  (h<se  altitudes 
a model  of  an  inter- racial  societv  whe.  - ? ? u,ualJ>'  Popularly  upheld  as 
the  United  States  do  uT'l%  |,1,l‘,,OMu  na  ax  infamous 

tkierSS^K*^!^  ^ an  article 

of  tile  sam^^Sl1^  So?1  n‘uI:itf<xs  a,‘-  widespread.  75% 

' ejects  all  stereotv^against  nSE  ^T!  ne«racs‘  No  ^ne 
picture  is  somewhat  more  favourable  mu  <tttoeSi  t,le  overall 
are  judged  interior  or  superior  to  white  ■ l very  simj,ur-  Mulattoes 

'Hit  with  somewhat  J<2£  Si^<?,t,iesame  ^fsasnegroos 

stereotypes  are  lack  of  hygiene  h™*  o^fly  accePted 

physical  unattracliveness  (8^°/)  simSffV  y,  <J(L%  for  "bgroes), 
cud  foresight  (77%),  ]ack  of7 morality  ‘,a)'-  aCk  nl  filian' 

Uznu^s  72%)  lack  of  persistence  atwoi  ^(64"/)  sexuAn  " (73^* 
(5r  ;<>),  and  exhilntiouisni  (50°^)  ” sexilal  Perversity 

ar°  according 

'Vl-iu-  Brnxflimut,  l„.]d  ^ ^SSKfT  1S,oted  f.  • «mpl.  of 
as  Negjoi-s  or  mulattoes  witiiin  limzil  * ' >V  t K-Sl''  Brazilians 

01-  abuut  tcndcncips  of  increasing 

'>"t  li'sl  1 should  Nice T o ik  v?u  S yP“  ” Vari0us  «cumstancreB 

‘•’“■"•h™  «<  11- «,.« n,i,« oU 1- "V  .r1"  wr"  rp;i'1  *»  oftet 

Mr.  van  den  Haao:  Well  ravunti  lc  wostei’n  lienhsphere. 

Tot  me  refer  to  some  instances  in  Ru«K° ar^  a ,iUie  vague. 
purjK’rti-d.  at  least  for  a very  long  time  J‘  VR^ian  Government  has 
such  racial  and  ethnic  stereotypes^  a Vf.b°  b!ttc\rly  °PP0sed  to  all 
measures  against  various  group ^hostilities  if  mdeed  taken  ^‘slative 
more  it  has  l>.,-n  the  contention'  of  t ? r ’ ■ Ve  are  toltl-  Burther- 
pnqudicial  attitudes  are  connected  wRlff Gov,'rmncnt  that  such 
than  that  prevailing  in  Russia  anrl  if  sjstc,n  .of  economics  other 

Nonet] icless,  f wish  to  f \ d neocssa l%  disappear  there 

anti-Semitism  in  Russia  anti  t ^ now’  f,'at  there  is  whlesprcad 
echelons  Of  the  Government  Ti  H nri  bl SU]fcn\U'd  at  l>y  the  lower 
W«h  your  ix.n.Sjirtei1'  f 0 b!',tllC 
wliolc  article,  but  I would  ijke  to  out  ii  ,7 °!1,‘  Spare  yi’u  reac3inf  a 

lm  f,avd  ^ *“  “« ^ teas 
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socialist,  H Marxist.  k,  • ... 

immmm 

[WuJS  <.vijiL>i|l.<1  a cunj  L ; .T‘«  Uuir  ' S,  L 

" ■“'•* 

to  «c>  into  ill!  I lie  det  ai  l,,  |’k  H?  <l<,n  i(  is  1>'I  I la  PS  |„>( 

K1  woft.3  'K  CU,r  Sl?nPi  ever - I* *'a * •"■ 

'SiSilSSiS- RsffM 

I tMnk  I Will  give  ;,  Vl ,« »» » * ; ’ I’tt'Vl ' ! ■ 1 |1\V  -r  ^"^1  l>-<  " t !,1‘*  »ll*(  il'-'f  I (|11,slion 

that  ?mi,is'  i'T  *'■••  iM  t1""' 

t at  allhougl,  Jlr  is  rXj)J0.sj|  t]  * 1 J-'"  Kfl  I hoe.  Him! 

UT1U1  those  views,  because  ^l,-,<  ‘ Y\°  SUI|1<,|,odv  else.  .Ices  |,«.  . .... 

owdencevwiWrx.^rU.lo*,  **  U*  '‘slaM*hed.  Olbenvis,*.  if,'. 

Dr*  valfdei^g.1  vfc« 1 Wi<,<,,,lt-  Wi»  vrw  pleas-  imlicnto 

.vou  are  about  to  quote?  }olu  VK"S  ««  «■*«»  ttt  mcltler  u"  'vi.i  h 

Mr.  VAN  DEM  ff,\  a,-  ■ I r..,,,. 

am  - 

sex  ro-sensory  perception  of  tlio  -1,.  ' , ,S  *“l,(l™cy  because  one 

ptHMcal  aj>|M,anm-e  of  other  p,  <T|e 
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iiiHije. llatcl'y  pSceiv!sh"\l<ni3^:i(T,l<;  •‘*hrn,:t|  personality  js 
Ma  v ']  e)1  ‘,l.  aaUil,fy  " S",,|>oso<,,y  reveals  anVlcpI^^  I*TSO,M,lil>' 
j^vsical  r /| »|,4' ^ i, , t !' * 'm *o H | ^ .,chIh:'*r  1,w  I led  that  one's 

i£teV'; 1 (H,lU  ^'rt  Mir,,0!  h,  nut  u hat 

11  Im'  eiKomiterer.l  '•  ’ Dout  tlie  personality  of  the  t.-rson 

.!■'  "u-  '™  rmfessor  Ic„„,ise,  :it 

Sii.c-  members  of  diMerciit  i 

errors,  look  significantly  dilTereiit  p,0'11’^  ^ bile  people  au<[ 

=v:;;r-. ¥ 'r 

J,U:  <jt’Ki'<f  ol  .Jispa.il  v betxv.e.i  ft  b K.  (>  lw°  'hdrrcut  -ronn.s 

aware  of  it  or  not,  Uhet&l,  ° 3',wl ll0]l,0r  t!|ey  arc  eiplidtlv 
| • jl>  u |,t;tliei  (hey  would  bc-able  to  tli-lin” \ 'l'*  '1',  V1'  ''ypoci  itically 

T*  !*’  ”»  fl°L-  t his  means  also  II V * 1 this  being  different 

*’PI,WU  of  difference  in  p ys W ^ *th,s  b;isJC,  *"*>*eMoiy  per- 
*lol,s-.  ;,,|(1  probably  stValorc  mS.fmPOTr(u1  i0,e  in  «»e  con- 
O '"'P  k lentil, cation.  l.ookiW  at  ,-lcJ. nth-i i!°o  111  tiie  ullC0llscious 
>1  '-0,1  versa!  Ion.  Between  Yvt.it.  aUi  other  is  the  most  primary  form 
bi'sJlc  !*’■  C of  this  .xi!StS  !.ar!  Nt‘«1WS  & initial  aiid 
on-  fmotlier.  In  s],ite  ol  JlK  n f 1‘  ^;lore  lhcY  -start  to  talk 
uo.e  deeply  identified  with  those  who’ WC  are u,lconseiousiy 
V l,H  ,lil1v<-'  !,,ok  as  we  look  thin  'ml  J,  k us  .wc  taIk-  behave  as 
Klmtioal  eeonomic  iiUeresp  ’ aJ.1,,  ^l1  ^lose  vvl<h  'viiom  wo  have 

I;'"  "■,M:,.,lrr  "<‘  admit  it  <1  nof  ‘ b'-  ‘R,'itT  " V ^ <lf  it  ^ 

> one  I ling  to  (|K.  White  person  and  'um!l'in< ,wy  ,,ICilI,«'erlaiiD 

I 1 1 * l,Jt  i-1.'011"’1'  ,V{«y.  o„r  bo.liiy  iri!,armci^  %7°  ^ Sc«*- 
; vonsdi.H.  s obviously  an  intUj  1-<,,4our  L'xtw»al  persona- 

' eafmn  an  cxlrcmdv  im^rCtnt  . I ’ 7 tcr,,,s  of  ^ identi- 
■'  /’  u'uUor  of  fact,  it  is  the  core  ..f'n’  of.our  (otal  personality 
'"/‘I'f  <>f  «>eial  psvcholotticiU  tlSh  -Sm!n  ;maf • fluently. 

' l,ll'  hvnr  J-  think  wc  should  ic.lkH!  ,,C  1lvh.t>  ,ook  'hUerent 
hseontniiH-  to  deceive  .ulrsrdves  nid  n ma,  init  tllis  fact  and 
i*  seriously  able  to  h.  liev»  n f x ■ ,lle  another.  Nobodv  in  fo-r 
the  same  social  ,1'  ! at  W,lltc  People  and  NegSK 
-vc,  « that 

" • 1 Inis.  Hie  real  SOT  ™a£r,  {»«*«yaay  life  «o  believe 

s ":  V I’-ru  J.lion.  its  t* j^1 * nof ,ln  space,  but  in  aocio- 
prej uclice,  but  the  Mtu?e  of  'x,,te™  « »cial 

1 mu.  lo  a, 1,1  one  ...  ' perceptual  experience.- 

..Tl„,  K mm  l>:ira8'apb  to  ll, is.  from  page  3oS- 

as  hemg 

-v 
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£ “ s,i"  ™**  «- to -Vi..,, 

Jto  MSaKSSP"  ,m,k'ra,a,Ml  lh“ «<•  -W*  ft. 

s^.-suu^'Th-  <hal fs  u’l,;," Il,r  ;ii,iiM,r  ,v 

\vli<r(  ln:r  stidl  diff, :(.y  do  ol  jjc«;l  ivcl  v .! Y"  ’-'I  ^ ,s. 'vi  1 1 ' 

L,;,,sL,:‘‘  1)1  \><<>\>\'^  perception  of  (|l|11.:  0M1n  ,,,;l  T K 
|M:"1;:i>,,;;n  f»y  ^'••■><iiic  inMr.nmnh.  n,  i h,W  \ Y:,v- 

'•  pll-m  Ui.'if.  w-  t,;i  vr  r.f  <■  I.  »,f  , 1 ,fl  '"«•  |:-1 

lb'  y frilly  :,Tf;  /liff, f||(|  | |r.!:i!;";  j'ldgim  ■ '<  "U  ti*  th-  l 

lie  makes  lli';  j iKl^itK  t.i  t|„v  ' -1'  1,nI'!l"l  'n  lii'  - l iliny  ili;-t 

suiMTiw- ■ a view  Dial  I also  hold'  * !m-v  'Vi,v  < lll,rr  • '»>•  or 

■»■,  -i-- 

« umc  ik.Tv'v!:;,1;;:.  ;;v"bs!"^ ™»"» 

Mr  ,Vfvl,KN  J,AA!::.  1 II,i,,k  is  v'(S. 

tion  of  onu'1  jlroi'/p  with ' another** (Iqxoulliin  * [7  al  h In',,s  ;,f  iissimih, 

wJial  i have  alreadv  said  helm,.  i . j h;,vr  ,v,'rv  ,mi”  '<•  udd  <-> 

bo  successfully  accomplished  whet  it  i , ..T  nU"sl;,";',s  "bn.  I his  run 
,s  a lot  0/  groundwork  laid  when  if  is  dime  sin  ^ l,WfoUil.  W,M‘»  then- 
mutual  acceptance.  I think’tlio 'diciimf I ,y'  vvll,  n.lt  Proceeds  by 
to  be  successful,  and  if  it  were  so  to  simil-  uYIj  ^ ,s  "ol  liMv 

it  would  lead  to  very  nnfavounb  e 2 | ^llv  objectively  successful 
individual  group  members.  As  [ nL RlTfc  1 «”'*•<  for  lh< 

as  onootitf,  connected  wit],  a hu-l,  r ,if.  „V  r u ‘ s"1'1'  things 

rate  of  mental  disease  and  n>sis-T  ',1* Y , p,ol)i,M.v  ;i  high 

™ ^ w*vhT  w 

yo«  t„  Or.  n,,, 

croup  wliw  Uiis  is  r."|!  5|K';|I<-  llmt 

that  m many  cases  tliisAs  Uyniiv  I, ni  l ^ VV  ^ >J  "wntirm.-d  before 
but.  for  instance,  it  is  posable  f o'  '''m'  1"’^<>li:!llv  n,,!  l»“^'bl‘'. 

to  try  to  assimilate  an, I bu^Y  "l  Stales 

group.  Now  if  his  skin  colour  is'v.ry  I n i ''Y  of  Hie  while 

to  succeed  because  there  woul.l  h S k . such  an  alteinpl  is  inililn  |y 

sometimes  when  ???  <,f  

made,  and  they  rut*  known  amongst  s ic'ioliwid  . SlK: ' 

‘•».wWw.  .Jj 

vvi.l  "'r,""'1''  0.«Wv 

,■0,1,^,.  ' ,^  '"V".  1,1  .l.-v.  I..,.  a kin, I „ 

with  the  unconscious  ‘we’  it  id  this  ^ ’*  p,’,1-S.,sl,‘l‘lf'’  111  (0,il!ict 

reflect  itself  in  different ' i>afhr.lof.‘ie'1V"<r.-|S|'  / 11,0111,1  M,v;,'  i''l»ly 
personality. *’  * ft ' I disloilions  of  tln>  Negir) 


IVI  IKKSSRS  AND  j:\Tii|; , s 

i-l<-i i'll lir.-itilH “l”l J!/ 1 ,V", 1 Him  if,m.-'s,.xU:r,i,il 

nl  ruuisf.  a S"rll  '!ll""’il1  W-nliBcalfc, 

ni.lll.ii;,.  “u  ""Kl'  J'.ul  In  pntlK, laical 

'f  I Vvi min  lliaf  l'Ai''"'l  iV,'U  ll’i ' nil  fan  , nrnrl 

" 'V';'  I.'  »»v  I,!  mal.a  iall,  |.„Ajl,V,.  d"!,’''  Jm,.1' ^ 'll V 

- a.  ..r 

[H'ojmsifinn.  *■  1 '.I...  Im  lik.nlu,,,' ||„f 

ili™Si’“ 'Vu"  cuukl  l>“t  il  ■motl.cr  uny.  1 s|„)uil,  Il0ve 

' mvhieiinali','  msuli'E  p'n  lo’hMm''”  1'"''  l°  I'm 

b-rii  taught  and  they  e.;m  ntnin  be  i ,l1M'n'«s  ^“‘.v  must  have 

OUr  diicSiten?  1 C'°  J'°U  SaV  about 

‘■lake  First  Jet  me  f l is L [ n ^ !» iVl, I ^ P^baps  1 would 

foi mal  [caching,  such  as  we  have  in  P t lEU'-,h,t  • l!  -v'ou  nu*s»n 

ll,at  what  has  been  taught  in  a school  n , ° -f  W0,,lUl  cei'tainl-v  think 

von  in  can  by  ‘•taught”  somethin-  tint  l,.i  be  U|>b'ught;  but  if 
formally  taught,  then  von,  proZftion^ 'tint  'V'iU,0ul  bein^ 

or  learning  has  initiated  can  ■ ) 1 ' lllCI‘  ,umum  hwhing 

■unim,  learning  1 do  no!  ihink  is  ZZr  \ * by  3 t1ifferent  of 
<'orut  mf(inii.,|jy  VOM  a|(.  ^"tfiagc.  for  instance,  is 

!"  change  }>e,,|>i;.Vjangnoge  habits  has  berm  -dn  "/  ;i|Uc,,;!,tf(l‘‘lil"  rate]v 
Ofti,"  successful,  collectively  u ^ -I'.ite 

for  many  years  hive  I... ...  i . ■ Ut  1 u ' ^oannnanaiis,  for  insl mce 

111  im"iy  languages  on  ]X‘oplfV Y hr Je t?  pai.ficulrtl  linguistic  use 
s1olll<‘  of  Hicir  pupils  but  they  hue  dm?  the3r  have  succeeded  with 
development  of  langu;,,.,.  as  i wlu.l?  i ”ot  succwl«d  in  influencing  the 

tll:b  "hat  cie'X  i rUldMy,that  th,‘^al 

fortunately  js  „0f  aitogelhev  trm  1 'V  CfMl  a,so  «wreate  un- 

W1**™*-  "'Wch  as  far  as  I 
"<•  have  not  found  a way  so  h,  , r\  Jp1  *•  human  action,  nonetheless, 
several  wars  are goi,V t ' \ *"d  as  W ™ bdking 

d is  a learn, -d  I v,>«-  <Vf  Jr  iJl  5 fact  that 

mat  tecs  I lm(  it  js  a Jem  ned  I vo..  ,.V  ! .i  1 ■ ou,d  d you  speak  of  racial 
(bit  if  is  hm. -dr,  |,„|  pOJ  t •*  ‘ 'oMonr.at  leasl  we  have  noovidencc 

lv.'  mil.';., , „ , [i  n V ’"“Jl'  /■  “'V  all»K'-llic.  that  it  can 

is  llfiml  inualjv  urr.^Jy  ^ til-  t j!',',1’1'  ' ,;""cv«  “riivwl  at. 

Sinai  III  j .s\  ; l, clock  a I rlll'lctinn  lh<  I TTl.lf [l  *!*!""  Kr°"1’  1 ci  r,i"“ 

"""1V  
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WouW  i‘r°”  tlca*  function"' or  k',in'1  ot  Muiviuur  that 

to  function,  then  1 think  the  cLuces  of^iT - lll'7n,ul>  <«  eontiimc 
re*T«!!  with  a different  LnZrc  bc{t«  'n,n(;  t,ult  W»*ur  and 

it  may  be  a"  * «"«  whore  

'«  tint,  i,  is  necessary,  and 

people  believe  that  there  A... ' '"uset  bus  also  stated  Id  n > > I . ■ 

groups.  The  particular  PiemtlicV1!' |wt.w<*»  dilWiu  ethilio 
particular  ethnic  groups  iKwsibly  can  be  milIK0^  hrtVc  bnih  "P  about 
llot.-  ?«  “«>'  opinion.  Wb^lfbv  V^n,C-(1  °r,at  JVast  b<’  '"Oflihed 
soaal  agencies.  Although  tli^eW  S i !;18  but  bT  a variety  of 
group  is  inferior  or  incapable  *n!i  L d ' prejudice  that  a particular 
it  will  t:a.kc  quite  a while,  the  feeling  of  di  (fer  1>05sij^'  b?  “niearnt  and 
cannot,  because  that  is  functionally  fn  th? LJeilt,aJ,1on*  »>  mv  opinion. 

Mr.  de  Virj.iitMs:  Could  von  ri  y the  nature  of  human  uioupv 
H'hat  you  think  the  role  ol  education  could'l  ’"''“if*0?  lo  fl*<‘  * ourl  of 
icla.tionsl.ijjs,  especially  across  the  bins  ol  Ih,.',  ““  sl,?lHnK  (,|‘  Iwmar. 

Mr.  VAN  luiN  1-1 A At;:  ] <t  mo  rJl  , * Kl'u,,!)  fonualiou? 

liokl  for  education  by  n,wt  auhSsmtilnl  T*  *rcat  '“>!**  ««-rv 
«bcn  a number  ol  studies  were  iuJf,.f  ri  -M11  or  r5  .Wars  ago, 
indicated  that  education  in  the  fonnol  s J i ' VV1  1 <i"olc  “”v,  which 
even  in  removing  the  more  gross  stereotv ne^ulT  JC-‘,1.-|llitl‘  jm-ITechYo. 
to  add  that  this  does  „ot  nialw  -1'1'  Pa'J'Kkcs.  1 would  likr 

possibilities  ol  education,  but  it  nnkos  mo  fri  'f  lKfSs,n«s«c  on  Ha- 
more  carefully  what  a we  <*&*  *>  consider 

to  bear  m mind  that  tlic  concrete  ovS  , !"  Pabular  we  ought 
a rationalization,  that  is  a (m  n,„ih^  tSM011  tbe  prejudice  is  usually 
e^ct  a pre^isiingleldi^  /oi!“  ‘'-hat*" 

achieve  anything  by  giving  com  b ’ r 'w  arc  unlikely  to 

attack  is  probably  the  feeling  or  tliecn^V'^V)011'  VVllU-t  w<‘  l]av,;  to 
acceptance  <*/  cognitive  in  for  mi  f i otiqn  that  j»odisj»ose.s  to  (he 

the  person  who  l,t>  that  -that  ma"” 

the  emotion.  And  as  to  how  to  do  tint  1 a n m/or,!K.lt"jn  as  to  serve 

«-Ss 

payger«:StitUlt Ul—  **>**• 

Zon,^1  "T  *?  l-j..<,i«d. 

a.S  mu,:|>  prejudice  as  the  less  cdue.  i , J V°S  t,lc  c<l,Ka(ed  show 
show  more.  The  educated  are  mmf  hi  S 1 °'!  SP!,,C  *h.‘V 
highly -charged  derogatory  stercotvnJ ^ *7  ,nl(l  pertain  more 
um i matron  in  some  areas  of  belrndm,.  '°5-  ,'V-OU-  J,,fori”al  <K* 

with  minority  group  members '*  ’ rcjecl  mtunatc  contacts 

lam  now  quoting  from  pagci7,': 

replaced  by  new  i^harm^ulTw^  »rc 

•uinrui.  t-oveit  discrimination 
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thee 

A'Ml  tlKi  conclusion,  more  or  less,  on  page  l8o: 

education  * dtlwr  mi1Sna^h;^''COntr0VCrSia,’  the  *«<* 
J'inaNy,  on  the  same  jiage: 

f a grouV  more  or  fromTts^ ' UC?tioM  tends  to  Sel 

suggests  that  the  effect  of  cducation?n  the  whS0—1--  *n,e  c 
Now,  I would  like  to  tell  r T the  whole  is  minimal.” 

; passages  I quote.  I certainly  do  endmle  Prof^1  1 erf,lors<-‘ 

j 1 am  not  <{uit(.  as  1M,Ssjm:  tb.  ......  ™ \ 1 ro/essor  S (ember  in  genci 

comwtly  wlui,  Ik.  JiS  ^ h<!,,5;  1 I*  studvMnc 

till;  same  result,  but  I tltiiik  tint  if  wp'”  ^7  lx'e11  "fe<ie  and  have  1 

fem,t  i„vtl„Kls  of  etlt^r  ',nj  . 1 *7vT,/°  10  will.  < 

! „gtnci 
iiave  just  been  stated  about  ediKati™^  y°U  say,tl)at  views  tl 
M-  van  i>hn  Haac:  will  Zv  i,eld  w otherwis 

among  sociologists,  but  this  is  a fairly  recent ' Ci' ac«Pf 
vears  ago  the  oPJ>ositc  view  was  held  development.  Ten  or 

I }°  !]K'  '(:<>urt- -prejudice^ isCS1h.S|UtoXSfiI5n^y^ni  y°K  have  in<Hca  1 

by  d.-segregatirm,  or  by  both  when  thev  ir,  1C.°U  ^ bfV  education. 

; Mr.  van  den  Ha  AC ; I W(,uld  ij'  !e  are  takca  b.V  themselves? 

: basis  c;r  P'f’jiKlice,  but  I would  like  to  nlai  Vcr>'.Jlt!:!o  r^hy  about  tl 

ansrs  horn  mere  ignorance,  and  then  J i i^  ? d,stinction.  Some  of 
could  be  dispelled.  Hut  tlie  major  nnrt  ro, b>"  C°jlmUv<i  “>formatic 
would  say;  it  is  not  ignorance  that  causSf  -e  °PPositv  way, 

j prejudice  that  causes  the  ignorance  Tt  I f pr^ud,ce>  rati.er  th 

I 

i in  wlncli  their  neighbours  insisted' 'that  f | te*"  °,lnej1  ivcd  the  villages 

broomsticks  and  doing  all  kinds  of  ^ ad  scon, them  «ding  or 

know  today,  they  could  not  m«ihiv  tbat'  according  to  what  wc 

«<>  believe  .tb,t  Oft  thm  is  pood  , c-,2 

contact  with  these  women  they  worn  nnt1^  faitb-  tbcy  ‘bd  not  lack 
hajjpened  is  simply  that  these  uL!  not  so^egated  from  them.  What 

^ difl& 

j avoid  such  burning 

? ( 1 HESIDJ£NT;  d°  vSli-’  1 -Hy  think  we  are  going  a bit  far 
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i;s 

from  IIm*  issuer  r>r  this  case.  with  witch-hm Miner  ;i i m I s<.  (...ll, 
W1-  van  Win  Haai ; : Well,  that  mndi  could,  <>(  course  (Mu-  ca-w  !,».[• 
p ace  in  (.crnmuy)  nuhcah-  that  prejudice  mav  arise  despite  .oa-mnahlv 
intimate  contacts  I want  to  make  it  very  short;  just  M Hie  add  ilni 
kriow  very  lttlc  about  bow  a pndeicmce.  and  a negative  p.Wr., ..,•<•  mn 
;i;,!.d"  kivm-  lli:d  generally  people  pn-|e,  people  dial  Kiev  Miini 
i,ivv  'rT‘:,’iv—  i-i'i-x  !iu-i,-.rtv„ kind 
•i  V .I  '<>S  W.Uvn  ol  ;l  dillei'dil  kind  s< vim  I..  ||,i, 

K:  Ml"  ,ll|V‘»f  die  people  who  Imld  I he  p.  ejodic--.  tin  more  , d«n|  if,,  , , j,tJ, 

fTSiK"T  ,s  *«•  IX'  'l.realeiied  t (.->  higher  the  in, , -a' , I v 

'dhepiejudiee.  I hat  mud,  1ms,  1 I liink.  been  lairlvgi-iinullv  esiibh-hed 

VVI.en  iH,,j>  e feel  ttirlv  -.■cure  in  ,h«dr  idonlilhulnm  a-  ,',1  ^ l 

vl.ei.  I hey  do  not  feel  dial  Ihr  identity  of  the  g.oiip  is  Min  a ened  he., 

hir  • ‘v,rn- ,j—  - pii.v  - d o,  'i,  si'i1;;: 

■ . V .l,1-  VlU"vI.s:  Al  e (line  era  II  list  a lire-;  in  I tie  United  '-dole-  I.. 
winch  11  lias  been  possible  to  observe  whether  sepiti at i„„  mav  or  nr, 
not  have  positive  ennse.piences  con  se.  pie  nets  to  1|iegi>.M|? 

lie  I mcsuwcnt.  Mr.  d<-  Villiers,  the  .predion  as  sop  haw  put  jl  would 
theUii d ^ ”^,a<  mri|>1'.  Vy,,,‘U,1,r  '‘x-rea.e  ej, cm.,sla,..e!  ,-s j,[ M1 

eert^  U<  S '^  ‘r  ’ :,<l  f<>  tll‘S  01  l|Ml  Call  olllv  he  ,e[e\m,|  j|  |„. 

cutain  cn  oil  installer's  of  which  the  witm-s  is  aware  lead  him  lo  some 
condnstem  in  relation  to  this  ease.  We  are  nol  e-mce,  ah' ,,|  rm  „"  , 
sl.iiH.es  as  Sireli  in  the  United  Slates  of  Ainerira 

ln!'';';;v;u,,fi  i1'1"*  n.at  i 

(Im.  question,  hut  J fiRiw.  I could  word  it  more  siieeilr.-allv 

■I  sv!i°yrVlWI>?'/)f  n,1<:lll.MS,:ni;-<'s  in  the  United  Stales  which  e,,.,[d  j„ 
i lr  . CVim  ’.  l"  <>ur  discussion,  have  some  bearing  on  ||,<-  million 
w lethcr  separatum  could  lead  to  Rood  con*e<  (unices  or  nol  :> 

nrictieailv  JiiV  1 ‘"'"‘.an-  a number  ol  communities  whirl, 

^ Vo  N‘‘8">  wnmmmlies  and  ill  which  there  is  a fair  de-lee 

nt  llof  Sl  wlh’ln'’  t,u'  U,,i!‘Vl  Sl:,(,  s is  lle\ e,  complete.  | 

tero  n-V- T 1 ''7' les  personally,  but  | |,me  looked  at  Ihr 
Uratmft.md  I would  like  to  oiler  the  conclusions  of  (wo  writings  out  his 

MtMo  % X h turn  para  live  Stu.lt  .X  Km  e 

. U,;'  A I Nc8'0<  oniniimity  m Oklahoma  ’:  (his  appeared  w 

he  magazme  m flu-  third  <p  :,r(.-r  of  r«f.th  and  I am  , 

from  page  2(hS,  which  contains  Ibis  inclusion:  ' * 

‘‘An  individual  residing  in  flu-  oil  negro  soviet v w ill  have  a n,m  I. 

ad  "‘i»  l»t‘  mom  e(|iiaiit,riiaii  in  Ids 

attitudes  towards  them,  and  thus  more  favou.ahle  in  his  evpiesshms 

2 Sh  'S,l‘,l';'‘  1 alMH  irs  safe  to  conclude  that  Hie  atl-negio 

> mtlis  have  a higher  opinion  of  negroes,  due  |.o  the  ahsene,-  ol 

cla^'ii'ter' log V- ’ U ' ' ''  In:"1,  wilh  “"  M essent i;d|\  middle 

dliis  is  the  conelusir,.,  Of  IVofessor  Hill  |mni  his  dndv  of  ;,|[  N,  mo 

community  in  Oklahoma.  •’ 

Mr.  nit  Vilui-rs:  And  what  is  your  view  about  (his? 

1 , , ‘,l  'ofessor  lh||  ,s  rigid,  hnl  as  I have  sai«I.  I have  nol  made  ■, 

flVif  • , Sl"'11  ron,,1,,l'"ly  As  I have  meiilionrd  hclme  | 

Jo  Vvvn  M,nn  'V!'.  m;my,;:VT  to  ideiitifie;.  g,o„p 

SO  I would  lend  theoreOeallv  to  feel  I he  ro.irh.sjnr,  is  lik.lv.  hnl  I I,.,,  .! 
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Alllul'n'f1  Lc!  l"c  aM  om  " >»«  hv  Pwfrswr 

Alhsoi.  lMw»,  from  l„s  article  "Racial  Status  aatl  1'crsoiialitv  Dcvvl,,  , 

in  <*«**'  1 »m 

i„3:|™:'":;,S"‘iial  <>f  ««  ™«'%  -tll™,liuat<,  imlivi.lLal 

ughlv  orgam^-d  and  Integra  led.  as  ill  Hie  I. it  tic- 1 Lilies  uml  ( Id  na- 
ns V 7 'n  "Th  T"  ,a“  ils  """.hers  will 

sLdu!  " n',:’,IV,‘,V  ,,-ss  !,SV  l"*foyi<-d  eonUid.  <,v,-r  d.ej,  ,aei.',| 

And  again,  at  page  jgo ; 

An  individuals  racial  sfatns  may  he  expected  to  have  a marked 
«_l  upon  Ins  personality  if  his  race  is  subordinated  in  eommtmil  v 
u ULiunships Jhr;  ineans  tuforinal  relationships  licrej,  if  his  gronu  k 

mul'r'ii  h ,S  CU  7110  an(ltswk.J"«  tlu:  culture  of  the  domii.aidgiotip 
-""I  U it  has  no  mtegraU«<l  society  or  its  own  h 1 

srnsntn1-!ll'7JrIiVi<l,1,lliS  U crudal  !:,cl<>r  i"  <l<‘h'n, lining  the 
sea  s ol  racial  stains  upon  his  ]><  r.soiiaIil v.  1‘he  Amcrkan  Vonth 

diSiTin'  S rrU  Sl,U  y °(  (,i‘voIoimK-nt  among  negro 

child t (.n  n -southern  cities  revealed  that  their  racial  status  had  a 

soint-w  hat  minor  inlluencc*  iijkui  their  j^ersonali lies’' 

and  this  is,  he  indicates,  because- 

during  both  the  Inst  ami  second  decades  ol  life  these  children 

heir  buidiJ  !h  irT°Cm  WiMV  aiKl  influenced  by, 

r.u  ilv,  then  play  groups,  their  school  and  ( l.urcli,  than  by 

Hi  ii  con  scions  i less  of  their  subordination  to  whites.  This  fact  I 
a Mhat^ge'''  ,C  1C  al,VC  luck  of  direct  cant;,(;t  "'ith  the  white  world 

fhese  twrn  riulliors  seem  to  maintain,  as  1 understand  then.,  that,  as 

V lu-n  I •„  is -7m  I ';Vrl,,;>l"<'T,t  it  bem-ias 

th'ii\IrTy  v<7ns  ,K  ’ W''V  °f  ,sol;ition  froni  Wh'u*>  M I«Lst  in 

Mi.  me  \ ii  i ii-ks:  Now,  considering  these  various  tendencies  in  human 

shh-r'klnl  Ii',  mi  ,:7  ,<j;,ct!<)ns- 1(»  which  you  have  referred,  .lo  you  con- 
t oiiHook  about  relations  between  people  is  an  entirely  pcs- 

subjel  iY  ' ’ wbs'ructm*  lessons  to  be  learned  from  this 

I «hwm.Ahnm?tllA'|i;:i-  W71,  thm'  ;,re  certain|y  lessons  to  be  learned, 
not  know  to  what  extent  we  have  been  able  to  profit  from  them 

Mr  7 at!'  nT  C(vr,'dly'  y(,U  aske(1  ubout  »«>'  own  conclusions? 

IM-  v u.i.ihas.  Your  own  conclusions,  ves.  and  particularly  in 

-liK, “ in  particula1'  iit“‘llio"s-  »■  «ii«'« 

iV1'  VAr  r’,  N [.|A:V<; : Wl'11-  1 would  put  it  this  way.  The  greater  the 
«,.wn,'d\e<  e'r<1f  w,:U|T'’  fl"’  bot,1.1  ^rouPs  havo  a culture  of'tlmir 
I ...  - I i u'  ,T;U’y  homogenization. 

It -h ^ ot  her  Z r lw,J  t0  l relatively  isolated  from 

isol-iLion  Ii  ’ i.,w|  J u .ss.u  I I would  go  so  far  as  to  propose  that  this 
hi-  I ‘-I  " l,<n‘  >y  U‘bf  ,ncas,ures  for-  if  ^ « not,  1 would  say 

I,  ' rl,  1'  °^,ai  V ' SS  ar7'a,.1ce<l  fh'0UP  would  be  simply  overrun 

; 1 •ulvai.c.-d  group,  for  instance.  American  India  ns' were  not 

•x  (»M,  hg.dlv  isolatcfl  from  the  non-lnclian  Whites  and  the  major  effect 
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i So 

of  (.hill  was  til* 1 1 they  were  immediately  con  opted  with  nier.J.ol  and  other 
things  that  is  they  took  on  habits  bv  using  activities  and  iinteml- 
tliat  am.se  Horn  White  culture-  -which  vx-rc  incompatible  UlV.  theY 
own  udtuic  ami  winch  led  to  the  destruction  of  (lie  Indians  as;, 
gmup,;mdalnu>sf  as  a race.  This.  1 think.  si, .»„|«|  be  avoided  |,v  all  means 
and  [ should  say  I hat  sometimes  legal  nma-mres  are  | .iolud.lv  usclul  ),„• 

(he  pmlecllon  o|  Mi-  culture  of  the  gi,„, is  riot  (orli„o|,...i< :dlv 

«KI  V illl(.<‘l  I . 

In  the  Uniled  Sillies  itself  well.  I do  Old  think  that  is  I,h>  relevant 
pel  haps  I should  not  go  mi  to  it. 

Ml.  rn-  \ H-i-IHKs:  What  significance  do  von.  in  general.  attaelr  b>  (I,,. 

ho-'-o  n :1  ^,ulll'  ooiisidermg'  .(self,  or  its  ideal  il.\  . or  ils  stand:.,  d ol  life 
mienlelled.  or  nol,  l»v  another  group? 

Mr  .van  „kn  IIaao:  When  it'  does.  I ll.ink  a mount  or  ini-u  ;il  v „f 

piejudice  tends  to  rise.  I hat  is  all  I have.  Sav  on  fhal. 

Mr.  id'  Vii.uiiKS:  And  would  you  say  the  contrary  is  I me? 
ww-'.TAN  V-KN.  Vrs-  Tht'  m<,r,:  and  this  ineid.  nlallv 

applies  to  individuals  as  well.  We  have  <piite  elaborate  studies  of  dial  f,v 
a numher  of  authors  such  as  Marie  lalioda,  and  others  ll, e major  hook 
-V  l r;°'  J c-,,Ki,>,s<  ‘ '»«*  wind,  certainlv  in  part  is 

emo;/,  e With  regard  to  individual-  found 

mm!  it  l|l,!  his  status  as  a group  member,  and  within  (he 

tn  tff01!!'1  ’ fht>  llI6,u‘r  !,|s  lH’iveof  prejudice,  and  I would  think 
tliat  holds  for  the  group  us  a whole  too. 

l)!  iN'<nv  1 ^‘ould  like  lo  conclude  In  asking  von  to 

CjAtei,t  l.l,°  Vlt:'«  v<ni  |xw*n  expressing  do. dr  do  not,  find 

genual  acceptance  m your  held  of  learning?  bust,  could  voii  give  a 
general  indtcalum  how  the  conclusions  at  whirl,  vou  arrive  staml  , von, 
itetfl  ot  Jearnnig? 

Mr.  VAN  l>EN  IIaao:  Well  I c; this  rather  simple.  .Most  of  un 

colleagues.  I think,  are  ill, willing  to  accept  i„v  pohev  views,  that  i;  aw 
MnS  I ST#  r,u‘.v  -"eemit.aiv  lo  the’  prevailing  ideoh.gv  i„  j|„. 

v,Ve  Ur*\  U"‘V  <(JI,,la>y  t‘>  what  I have  at  templed  In  mil 

sociological  Iasi  non.  which  50  years  ago  insisted  (hat  differences  e.vi-Ued 
tliat  have  since  been  found  not  to  exist  and  which  now  insists  Hint  dif- 
ferences do  not  exist  which  J think  do  exist.  Thus  mv  views  are  un 
laslnmublc  and  not  accepted  inasmuch  ns  they  refer  to  proposed  policies 
ut’  as  lai  as  the  arguments  are  concerned  and  the  (acts  tliat  I have  loda  v 
presented  to  tins  < mill.  1 know  of  not  a single  one  that  I would  I l ink  ,« 
sci  1011  sly  contested  by  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  UK  Vild.itiRs:  Could  1 ask  you  spedlieallv.  on  a nue-dion  ol  what 
constitutes  a Iimnan  group  — 

Mi.  van  Dl-N  IIaao:  You  <|o  not  want  me  to  repeal  wind  I 
^ r,|';  a M i.iKus;  No,  no.  I wanted  lo  ask  vou  what  I In- gcn.-ml  stale 

Mr-  VAN  OKN  U A A.;:  I flunk  (he  views  I have  expressed,  exp, 
jrret  v in uc h a consensus  of  sociologists.  There  an'  alwavs  variations  of 
emphasis,  an<l  so  on,  lull  1 think, oil  the  whole,  that  would  be  gvneialh 

accepted. 

Mr.  i>r  VTi.r.iiiiis;  On  the  phenomenon  of  identification  ? 

Mr.  van  jien  H.\ ah  : I think  the  same  is  true. 

Mr.  dl  Vilukhs:  On  real- (ions  of  group  members  to  members  of  other 
groups  visibly  different? 
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1 $$ T 

I"  the  individual >*  l"M  " t " v‘du<’  °f  group  membership 

- 

(»■*»'  ^ ■««- 

assimilated  in  a different  group?  **  ‘ U>  <]Ult  an'1  t(J  become 

know  of  no  (lisse^ing’oilhhon1  ^ !><'n,‘ir  lliIV'  "oHa-d  on  |>nl.  | 

^ M r * v v 'i'1  * ' ' * j'!  1 d 1 *':V'  p'^n.'*1:!  vl  > *1  < , ;'°|  [1  re  • ,'J  V**  n 1 1 1 >s  »" 

gisfs  f!',iS  iS  ,lmv  f;ni,T;,IJy -<-l>tw!  both  by  sociolo- 

1 1 ( -scri I,! 'd ? ' ' ' ' ' 1 * S °n  ^ ediieation.  in  the  way  you  Jun  e 

people', s'  I Yofe ! r'  ka/a^sh'ld tV o’f °tn  1 nn'l  **  *enfraU3r  ;KC<'pfed.  Such 
different  view  ,k!  { ,'k""bl*>  ™ ‘-h  who  used  to 

a 1 k wl "'d  in  ixi'ticu k , ^!'bc il'i'.Ht 'uu-es  t o P°fl‘*-VX*  VaIlK‘H  that  '-ould  be 
Mr.  VAN  ,!,;n  iViv;  vvt!  'S:  S<i,)an,tlon  or  scfii'egation  ? 

I think  rather  few  (in  fact  I einnot  rerT‘anC°lU\7erSiai  d'16^'011-  an<-l 
I think  011c  reason  Hud  at  hast  Ameir-  anyo?^  I,av°  written  oil  this. 

" r ite  on  this  p, esenliv 'is  preViseh"^ ^11  thev°C f°  (>gl<itS  ^ “"willing  to 

ion elusions  tliat  are  cont,  > v i>.  11T  '1  f < v ,cI°  nut  want  to  come  to 

hr  state  the  cm,  asm  s ‘ b(ut  aho  <lo  not  wish 

me.  as  I put  it . . uile^ ^ ^ ’w’  S’l*  " ’ ‘ ^ 

;'k"  Iwo  (in.  i, lent  , llv  Nemo)  soeioloidsls  1 !,u''  '("''ted  pist  a moment 
I hi  vis  who  favoured  isola  „ u 1 / 1,1,1  :"*d  l>rofes.sor 

1 I'eliew)  Professor  Hill's  article  d-il  JT*  ' 1,<JtC  lllat  (*  ««v«  the  dates, 
•’■i vis's  Iron,  -dl  5.  I think  5 ^ ^ S,  {™V  'W  and  Professor  Alison 
investigation  mid  rn,„.  1,  n.'  C ' ' a s^CIO,°gis(  who  makes  the  same 
to  l,,„,i|s|,  1 "*■!».  J think  would  be  reluctant 

"Ilk'll  vou von  is  about  your  views, 

peuple  in  aeadi-tiijr  eircles  !v<>uld  iJ1*  c<'rf ainly.  I.et  us  say 

* ''b<-  1!,  (hem  at  this  point  lo  i ! wl,,,nK  to  ««>  <>"t  and  sub- 

seiejif ilir  tl,., i,  (hey  are  ideological  or  [inlhicaJ^but  / kn^  1 Uf,l,lk  ar,!  k'SS 
evidence  ami  I know  o!  no  V.  * l.J  k,,,Jw  of  no  contrary 

Would  he  more  favourable.  L l»eopJu  stating  that  the  contrary 

Mi'  Guoss^Mr  -°r  tlle  Applicants, 

ycslerda v’s  Oral  I Yoce<diiii.’s  verbatim  record  of 

reasons,  until  onr  arrival  .italic  routTthi^m  8^6’  ^ undcrsta'^able 
opportnnitv  during  the  course  of  tht  J s ™01“ing-  T1)ere  has  been  no 
■ - 
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Prof.  Logan:  I wouldn't  say  it  was  irrelevant. 

Mr.  Gross:  You  would  not  say  it? 

Prof.  Logan:  I would  not  say  it  was  irrelevant. 

Mr.  Gross:  I see. 

1 he  President:  Would  it  be  convenient,  Mr.  Gross,  if  we  discontinued 
at  this  stage? 

Mr.  Gross:  Mr.  President,  may  1 mala:  a statement  to  the  Court? 

Ihe  President:  IS  it  is  in  relation  to  the  examination  <>l  (his  witness. 

Mr.  Gross;  it  is  in  relation  to  the  examination  of  t his  witness. 

The  President:  Very  well  then. 

Mr.  Gross:  ft  is  really  a matter  of  the  balance  of  convenience  of  the 
Court.  I am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  testimony  of  other  witnesses  is 
impending  and  1 think  that  under  the  circumstances,  entirely  on  my  own 
responsibility,  sir,  1 would  say  that  perhaps  I will  reserve  (he  right,  if  you 
permit  me  to,  to  continue  cross-examination  if  it  were  proper  lo  ask  whe- 
ther Members  of  the  Court  also  wish  to  address,  because  1 would  not  wish 
to  keep  the  witness  here  merely  for  my  convenience  over  the  weekend. 

Ihe  President:  Well,  it  is  now  one  o'clock,  Mr.  Gross,  and  1 think 
the  witness  will  have  to  come  back  on  Monday  in  any  case.  Anri  then 
there  is  Professor  van  den  llaag  who  is  coining  on  Monday  for  cross- 
examination  by  yourself.  I think  perhaps  the  most  convenient  course  is 
to  interpose  Professor  van  den  Haag,  but  the  Court  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Parties.  The  intention  was  to  endeavour  to  enable  Professor  van  den  Liang 
to  return  on  Monday,  I gather,  to  New  York  or  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States  and,  for  that  reason,  1 think  perhaps  it  is  hotter  to  interpose 
Professor  van  den  Haag.  Would  that  inconvenience  you? 

Mr.  Gross:  Not  at  all,  Mr.  President.  My  hesitation  in  bringing  the 
matter  up  at  all  derives  from  the  fact  that  1 only  have,  io  or  15  minutes 
more  and  I just  wanted  to  raise  the  balance  of  convenience. 

Jhe  President:  I think  10  or  15  minutes  more  is  too  much. 

Mr.  Gross:  Thank  you  sir. 

1 he  President:  Hie  Court  will  adjourn  until  Monday.  It  is  under- 
stood'that  Professor  van  den  Haag  will  be  in  at  ten  dance  on  Monday 
morning  at  10  o’clock.  Is  that  correct  Mr.  de  Villiers? 

Mr.  de  Villiers:  Yes,  Mr.  President.  That  is  correct.  We  would  not 
like  to  keep  Professor  Logan  unduly  if  we  knew  that  ihe  rest  of  Ins  cross- 
examination  and,  say,  questioning  by  the  Court  would  not  take  longer 
than  half  an  hour  at  the  utmost,  perhaps  we  could  dispose  of  this  witness 
first  and  then  carry  on  with  Pro  lessor  van  den  Haag.  Put  f would  suggest, 
if  it  meets  with  your  approval,  Mr.  President,  that  we  leave  that  to  a 
discussion  between  the  Parties  and  perhaps  we  could  advise  you  whether 
we  could  come  to  any  agreement  about  it. 

The  President:  i think  that  is  a more  convenient  course.  Certain 
Members  of  the  Court  desire  to  ask  questions  hut  l do  not  expect  that 
they  will  run  into  great  length  of  time,  so  if  it  is  more  convenient  to  the 
Parties  to  continue  and  dispose  of  the  evidence  of  Professor  Logan  first 
thing  on  Monday  morning,  then  that  will  meet  with  (he  convenience  of 
the  Court.  Put  wo  are  anxious,  at  the  same  time,  to  ensure  that  we  do 
dispose,  if  we  can,  in  the  morning  also,  of  Professor  van  den  Haag. 

Mr.  de  Villiers:  We  shall  keep  that  in  mind. 

Ihe  President:  If  that  can  be  done,  if  it  can't  be  done  then  we  shall 
have  to  go  over  into  the  afternoon,  so  that  we  do  dispose  of  Professor 
vail  den  Haag’s  evidence  within  the  day.  That,  is  understood  then? 
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to  the  podium  ' e s,)l  VAa  den  Haa£  should  come 

mmm 

Ihe  I resident:  Are  there  any  objections? 

Mr.  Gross : No,  Mr.  President 

Ihe  President:  Very  well,  Professor  van  den  Llaag. 

ihe  President:  On  page  160,  is  it? 

I Ini- VrAsMDN1HAfC,;  Altld1pages  ^5 -i5<hol  the  verbatim  record  of  23  1 ..ne 

ill 

of  it  r wanted  ” W^ton 

ihe  second  point : when  I last  had  the  honour  of  being  here  I referred 

r to  «“*•  & * on  “ 

landed  this  document  m already  but  I will  do  so  again)  on  naJL  i ll 
154  t,lls  wh«ch,  with  your  permission,  I wifi  reid  1 % 3 

for  Ncvlllm  Nnrlr  inter,vi<T  jested  special  remedial  classes 

* ‘nation  of  rcsegrega- 
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The  President:  Mr.  Gross? 

Mr.  Gross:  Forgive  the  interruption,  but  I am  not  certain  to  whom 
the  quotation  is  attributed,  that  the  witness  has  just  read. 

The  President:  To  Professor  Clark  I think. 

Mr.  Gross:  Hut  I mean  whose  characterization  was  it  . . . 

Mr.  van  iu:n  Haa(. ; Yes,  that  was  the  characterization  of  Judge: 
Scarlet t in  the  federal  court  in  the  case  of  Stcfl  v.  Hoard  e/  /■  duration 
which  I only  dimly  remembered.  Since  that  time  I looked  up  the  in! . t’ 
vjow,  which  is  j>a  rap  biased  in  the  case,  and  this  into  view  which  ap- 
peared in  the  United  States  News  and  World  Report  for  10  June  nj(»]  has 
a passage  which  must  be  the  passage  to  which  the  federal  court  idcried 
which  is  very  brief  so  I may  read  it  to  you. 

Professor  Clark  tells  the  interviewer  that,  and  this  is  on  page  40  of  the 
United  States  News  and  World  Report  for  10  June  19O-J : 

"1.  think  that  in  the  schools  of  America  today  there  must  be  a 
special  type  ul  crash  programme  to  sec  that  Negro  pupils  aic  brought 
up  to  an  acceptable  and  respectable  level  of  academic  performance,” 

The  interviewer  then  asks: 

Do  you  want  Negro  pupils  to  be  given  special  treatment  because 
they  arc  Negroes?" 

to  which  Professor  Clark  replies : 

"Well,  Negroes  are  being  treated  as  Negroes  now,  to  damaging 
effect,  so  if  they  must  be  treated  as  Negroes  for  beneficial  effect 
this  must  be  done." 

Obviously  the  Judge  in  the  case  I just  mentioned  inter  preled  this  as 
an  advocacy  of  resegregation  by  Professor  Clark  and  1 paraphrased  the 
judge  s opinion.  Having  looked  at  the  original  document,  I wish  to  make 
it  clear  that  this  was  apparently  a judicial  interpretation  of  the  document 
and  1 am  not  as  sure  as  Judge  Scarlett  was  that  this  is  really  what 
Professor  Clark  meant.  I here  fore  I should  like  to  modify  the  statement 
1 originally  made.  I stick  to  my  own  view  that  segregation  would  be 
useful  lor  educational  purposes,  but  I do  not  wish  to  attribute  Ibis  view 
to  Professor  Clark.  I am  not  altogether  sure  what  view  he  would  hold 
on  the  matter  at  this  time.  Thank  you. 

I he  President:  Mr.  Gross,  will  you  cross-examine? 

Mr.  Gross:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President  Dr.  van  den  Haag,  incidentally 
I notice  that  learned  counsel  lor  lire  Respondent  refers  to  you  as  van  den 
Hague;  which  is  the  correct  pronunciation? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  It  depends  in  which  country  1 am  in. 

Mr.  Gross:  In  Holland? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  van  den  Haag. 

Mr.  Gross:  I shall  refer,  Mr.  President,  with  your  permission,  to  Hie 
page  citations  in  the  first  instance  to  the  verbatim  record  of  22  June  and, 
for  the  Court's  convenience,  shall  simply  refer  to  "at  page  so  and  so” 
without  referring  to  the  verbatim  each  time,  unless  the  President  wishes 
it  otherwise. 

The  President:  Is  it  from  the  same  verbatim? 

Mr.  Gross:  Yes,  Mr.  President.  When  I switch  over  lo  another  ver- 
batim, as  I shall  subsequently,  I will  endeavour  to  advise  tin-  Court. 
Is  that  satisfactory,  sir? 

The  President:  Certainly. 
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to  you,  il  J«pcctTo  « '7  <J“eS‘ions 

you  gave  in  response  to  cue  or  two  miesHnni  ySp  ^ *°  ?Ttain  answers 

*"  "" 

JHaSSSfi*  tlK"y,m  WCUt  lo  «“  Unttoasute.  You  Ameri- 
Mr.  VAN  DEN  Haag:  Yes,  sir. 

your  a ppea ran, :c  s * a s' e \ per t° on ^mat t c rs  ^ 'JUeStio,ns  il>  connection  with 
the  United  Stales,  SSL  to Wl,h  “erogation  i„ 

Yoinestmedll,atjouhadapifearedTsanoxn^?tiy  “V1"*6.  S"P’«- 

Statos  federal  courts  and  “ “ U,,ited 

1 understood  you  to  say  that  these  n^r,n  W k Stnte  °oorts,  and 
Mr-  van  pen  HaaJiV  oneTin  ^TT*1  **"&*>** 

State  cases  were  cases  in  which  I <uul  fed  <'°Urts/  ' Jllc  Ncw  ^ork 
had  nothing  to  do  with  racial  matters  d ™ CXp0rt  ,n  sono,0«>' 

with  " 're  . to  Ilk,  ap. 
too  much  on  the  honourable  f'oT.Vf’c  r tS’  - 0U'  wlthout  trespassing 

feouc  i.,  each  of  (KcSeS  * 5 hme' lm,lc8t!!  the  maj»? 

ap^redVa  inters ' in  c'ourtl™ * broorfff  * ?!'°”P  <*!*•» 

pupils  wild  Wished  that  the  Brown  decision8  !!  ™ | KjP|are,!!s  of  N=Kra 
resisted  by  the  School  Hoard  And  in  wind  D PP ’?d  localJy,  a desire 
peared  as  an  expert  took  nirt  m!  I *•  1 the  P^ty  for  which  I ap- 

to  the  factual  b£fe  of  tt  a11  cases  referred 

modem  authority"  ?°\WlU  recaI1'  refcrs  to 

not  deceive  me,  which  would  have  shown  that^mt'  lf  .mY .memory  does 
with  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  UnitecftSl^r  ‘S  ^on^ie.nt 
asmuch  as  it  refuses  the  emial  ^ Constitution  in- 

Tliis  was  based  on  a <kmo  °f  tI,c  Iaw,s  to  Negro  pupils, 

autliotity"  and  1 discussed  the  nm!  r°  /’ttr|,-)uted  to  ‘‘modern 

nnd  indicated  that  it  'very  clear  v hi.l  nnt'h  * * ao,noi)1Str:l,fil,n  mjurv 
major  evidence  given  by  Professor  H r ^ pr?Vcd-  tl,at  “'deed  the 
segregation  is  injurious  * IW viuik  r.Wo? «“* 
s]  M,  fiROSg:  And  wha,  mX figSTS  pkase. 

waH'iuTho  muitjii' whChY  nMmor5,,<k>«  not  *«ive  me,  two  wore 

t;v„  the  School  Hoard  wof  aL’TthTthM  th"*'  T lost-‘hat  « 
the  ( oiirt  of  Appeals  as  faros  T d,  lrd  aPP^ant  won — and  in 

and  one  was  overruled  been. use  the Court^f  Ann  °i  ^ sti!1  Peilc1il,g 
Proof  did  not  interfere  ivith  tluf  ^ that  ,lie  Actual 

Wiich  the  Court  felt  was  based  on  ,^1  'iadmr'V.’Tf^tS  tifiS 

^svi.r “ *-*  •/  .;r  r»™. 

Em.'in  h*  ^|Vch  y°u  burned  the  Supreme  Court's 

eaE5™  “ professiona,  witness  in 
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Mr.  VAN  DEN  Haag:  1 did  submit  a bill  in  two  of  the  three  cases. 

Mr.  Gross:  And  you  appeared  in  the  New  York  Stale  case,  vou  say, 
in  a case  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  race  relations? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  Nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  Gross:.  Thank  you.  I should  like  to  refer  to  your  testimony  at 
pages  140- 14 1,  supra,  and  we  arc  referring  to  the  record  of  22  |um\  Mr. 
President,  in  which  you  said  “1  reject  the  idea  of  racial  inferiority  or 
supenority,  though  1 am  willing  to  accept  the  idea  of  racial  differences'’. 
Before  I ask  several  questions  a propos  of  that  testimony  I should  Ma- 
to read  into  the  record  at  this  point,  with  the  permission  of  the  honourable 
President,  the  following  sentence  from  the  Counter-Memorial  - that  is, 
of  course,  Respondent’s  pleadings,  as  you  know-  II,  page  471 . paragraph 
23,  as  follows: 

“ihe  policy  of  separate  development  is  not  based  011  a concept 
of  superiority  or  inferiority,  hut  merely  on  the  fact  of  people  being 
different.” 

I will  not  ask  you,  sir,  to  comment  on  the  Counter-Memorial  unless  you 
vyish  to,  but  my  questions  relate  to  your  own  statement,  and  1 should 
like  to  ask  you  first,  whether  the  idea  of  "racial  inferiorit  v or  superiority”, 
in  your  phrase,  rulers  to  innate  or  biological  distinctions? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  1 think  it  does,  ves. 

Mr.  Gross:  And  does  the  phrase  "racial  differences”  as  you  used  it 
refer  to  physical  distinctions  only? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  No,  sir,  I think  it  refers  to  physical  distinctions 
which  are  correlated  with  psychological  differences. 

Mr.  Gross:  Then  you  draw  a distinction  on  a race  basis,  do  vou,  be- 
tween differences  of  a psychological  nature  between  races  as  such? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  I think,  and  I think  this  is  very  generally  ri-eog 
nized,  there  is  a correlation  between  physical  genetic  differences  and 
differences  in  endowment  of  a psychological  sort.  May  I add.  Mr,  Gross, 
that  L am  not  an  expert  on  this  particular  point?  I.  merely  relict 1 here 
what  I regard  ns  the  consensus  of  tlie  experts  on  this  point . 

Mr.  Gross:  What  1 should  like  to  make  certain,  if  l may,  for  the 
clarification  of  your  testimony  and  the  Court’s  edification , isvvhal  you 
had  in  mind  when  you  used  the  term  “racial  differences”.  Do  I under- 
stand you  to  say,  sir.  that  you  have  in  mind  physical  distinctions  plus 
(I  think  you  used  the  word)  endowments  or  psychological  characteristics? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  To  be  entirely  clear,  plus  observe  blc  psychological 
characteristics  which  the  experts  think  may  be  in  part  inherent. 

Mr.  Gross:  With  respect  to  your  use  of  the  term  "nndowincul ” or 
psychological  distinction”,  do  you  regard  that  as  an  innate  distinction? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  Some  of  these  the  experts  regard  as  innate,  and 
I tend  to  reflect  their  opinion  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Gross:  Would  it  be  as  accurate  to  sav  that,  the  experts  reflect 
your  opinion,  sir?  I would  like  the  Court  to  have  your  opinion. 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  No,  it  would  not  be,  1 think,  because  you  see  1 
have  not  made  any  investigations,  nor  would  I be  competent  to  make 
any  investigations  on  whether  some  traits,  be  they  physical  or  be  they 
psychological,  are  genetically  inherent — I am  not  competent  to  make 
these,  but  I am  competent  to  indicate,  if  you  wish,  the  reason  why  I 
convinced  myself  that  the  exports'  view  on  this  matter  is  likelv  to  he 
correct. 
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Mr.  Gross:  And  as  you  understand  the  experts’  view  which  vou  are 

! VI-  lri Se’  accePr-  lfie  racial  differences  to  which  you 

refu  ,ue  endowment,  and  appearance,  and  psychological  characteristics 

Teptthftm  as  tolccs  ^ such  " ■ 

all.  van  den  Haac,:  Yes,  sir. 

a given  'race?*  °°  ^ CO,“idcr  that  thcre  are  caption*  possible  within 

tions’  MrVfv  Haag:  Wo11'  1 d°  llot  think  it  is  even  a matter  of  excep- 
tions, Mi . Gioss.  there  is  a strong  degree  of  overlap.  To  indicate  what  I 
moan,  suppose  you  take  a simple  physical  characteristic,  su  h as  Xir 
Of  the  hair,  or  its  texture,  it  is  likely  to  apply  to  an  average  of  a give,! 
.f’1!  krr«up.  but  within  that  given  racial  group— suppose  that^it  is 
black-balled,  just  as  an  illustration-  there  will  be  some  blond-haired 

S t oVl!'u  wblOIKl  f * i!  n0t  1j>loIKlerf  tI,an' th<-  members  of  a different 
g'onp  so  that  vv<.  speak,  then,  here  of  averages -there  are  obviously 
individual  cases  in  which  there  is  a fairly  strong  overlap 

Mr.  Gross:  Would  you  be  willing,  I)r.  van  den  Haag,  (hen  to  qualify 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  Yes,  sir,  I had  that  in  mind. 

Gross:  Vou  have  that  in  mind.  Now,  sir,  in  that  context,  then 
would  average  refer  to  a mathematical  or  a numerical  average? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag : Yes,  sir.  b 

Mr.  Gross:  By  a majority? 

ine  a litt  le  in'T  !?  AA<V  lWcU'  a numerical  average— now.  vou  are  asking 
r.'  . i i - ! n 1 know— certainly  would  involve  differences  among 

! Ih  In  , !f  f r?T;  whftlier  11  involves  the  majority  I am  not 
Willing  to  say,  because  1 do  not  know. 

Dlmliitv^l l .VVm  h respcct  !°  thos<:  'numbers  of  the  race,  the  less  than 

■ ; iJfrlL® > T U,;iJ0:,,ty'  vvo,‘M  y«V  thcn  wsafd  that  thcre  arc  no 
I.u  lal  dill ci cnccs  between  them  and  another  race? 

Mr  van  den  Haag:  This  I could  not  say;  I would  sav  that,  on  certain 
aits  they  may  overlap  with  another  group,  but  whether  they  will  over- 
lap as  a whole  I could  not  say.  3 

Mr.  Gross:  So  that  would  you  agree  that  your  use  of  the  phrase  "racial 
differences  is  not  a scientific  or  technical  phrase? 

, (|1'  VAN  D1'N  ^AAG : No,  I think  that  scientific  use  involves  a reference 
As  .f?r  as  1 know,  no  scientist  has  specified  so  far  the 
<iunn Illative  proportions. 

rdmnH^h  ^ in  Y°w  use  of  the  term, 

K ievan  to  the  imposition  of  limitations  upon  the  freedom  of  individuals 

t le  y iy  reason  of  their  classification  as  members  of  a particular  race? 

, ,den.Haa«:  1 they  would  certainly  be  relevant  to  make 

a lationa1  classification,  which  would  then  involve  the  allocation,  possibly 
of  distinctive  activities  and,  possibly,  limitations.  I would  be  careful  to 
use  (lie  phrase  limitation  of  freedom”  which  you  use  because  that  would 
! , ”!ldcrJand  correctly,  that  tlie  freedom  of  one  group  is 

M,  '''T  v l"  that,?f  ano.t,lor  K«»“P,  ancl  I would  not  justify  that. 
Mr.  Gross:  You  would  not  justify  that,  sir? 

Mi  van  den  Haag:  Not  that  the  freedom  of  one  group  be  more  limited 
than  that  of  another  group,  but  f would  justify  the  freedom  of  both 
gi  mips  m ect  (am  respects  being  limited  so  as  to  establish  a differentiation. 

• " ,,KUSS:  1 ,Kllll<  yon.  When  you  referred  to  "rational  classification”, 
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vjf  9t  tJh  pJ a c Lis! !i^a t ioiiao f "\V^i J 'ej ^ 'pSS j J' ° ' °|1  ’ *"  •Vullr 

use  of  the  phrase?  OUW  tlwi  1,0  u «**»"«!  ^UvMi^  jM  ^ 

sayjiUinayre^raacit,  whotLV a" Ks^Hk'' l/ol,r<ll,«;t«>n.  Vo"  "unui  k, 
„ M!-  Gross:  No,  sir,  I asked  VoU  tt '!  V.1 lo',sl luml 1(1 [l,v a ^d;do„<. ... 
rational  classification",  you  wouU  ,oJ r l m y°\'V  ol  11  * phrase 

regard  each  oUte^fcjt  not  iS'd^n^V'0''  v\ve  citcd  is  l,ow  people 
«.  Mr-  Gross:  It  is  h0w  the  Govcntme  Jf  4^  1 n“Tdwst™l 
s°u  h West  Africa,  to  be  specific  UaSS,1,cs  p('°PM  i»  the  case  of 

Mn  d^V  UJ?N-':.Mr:  UC  Villiors? 

horned  friei.dhafon  pro vio'. i s oct  a k }>U'iX S<  ’ ’ !°  Gou.t?  My 
ses.  I have  ao  objection  at  ail  obvion/l  *>Ut  * classification  to  wiinos- 
and  Hilly.  WjiC11  iu,  „ u Piously,  provided  ho  puts  it  coir...  d,. 

the  classification.  The  ckssificatin«V-l0-a,°  obvioi,si)’  White",  that  is  not 
onsly  are  Wl.itc”AI,ot  sSS V"1’  SjP™™  W!“°  “ chvl 

>’Y  this  exception  of  'l,,il  e\clu,i  in/, t 0 "S  * l |L,';,nii,  ami  rlu-n  rorm-lcd 
arc-  obviously  White  are 

‘S  C^ri-s  aulmtioa  K'‘  ’ ' *»* 

Sure  you  will  do  you.  best  to  keenb  y<m  ™ ^ question  I ;m. 

is  revealed  as  that  which  the  Go^rnnSmd^  for0  f ,assiljca(ion  wJ,id« 

w£?  IWrv&xl 

m tins  honourable  Court  to  remenibSft^oh  j,m)lbl-*r  ol  times 

endeavour  to  conect  mv  ways  V10l,s,>'  d)d  not>  awl  i shall 

}**  «"«««»  n«do  .n  Mr  de 
properly  read,  „ „ 'rluS/S^ • "K‘ 

used  the  term?  lassuiu.tion  m the  sense  m which  you 

UlMbariS  °f  ^ cl^fica  tiou  '^b  iu  Vt  l ink  k'1  ’‘“ii/"  knmV  ,nor<>  ab<”‘t 
Mr,  Gross:  In  your  us  ago  o 7\l  S 7’  ^ a .-ationai  one. 

existence  of  "racial  differciS-s-  ' ‘ LTi?!'k  5™»-  ^w.  <loes  the 

enforced  social,  poiitica,  or  econo, ^"l!  ^ 

Mr.  van  djjn  Haat • Tf  k,,  . i .. 
anJrVCr .‘S  nt>. in  mv  view.  su  ioidmation  you  mean  oppression,  tin 

in  the  of  «*  K™lnlio„  or  fieri  jot  i is 

Mr.  VAN  DF.N  Haac  • rf  ; !!  S econ?,nic  achievement? 
come  that  is  disadvantageous  to  oim'nf'ihf  "'"'V'  o[  in 

tlnnhit  is  justified.  If  tl inmirpo^c™  toifrf  •g">"lt'  1 Cl',lili"lv  "wlrl  not 
to  avoid  clashes  and  strife  then  I thh.t  [ T??*. 1,1 V ^Mlim-nliatuui 

Mr.  Gross-  The  - V.  lt  ,nie'»t  l>f  juslified. 

would  it,  sir?  J 1 f tmn  U1  U,i,t  c:,sc  would  be  for  pubJi,; 

Mr.  VAN  dkm  ITaao:  Vcs,  sir. 
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I this  is'with  ix-tpcc t'  to  vnnm "for mm  exactl>'  what  is  required 

grouj)  if  it  feels  and  acts  likifone  * m 3 8rouP  becomes  ;i  social 

cases  Where  ll  ,“„  ‘7.  ' 1“*"  you  “'M  • ■ ■ there  arc 

common  enettor.  'mt  l“:",a"S  * 

the  miration  of  what  fe  a 
acts  like  one 'lfe|,0t  u,c  ZSSSL  b“c“mes  » g™>P  if  U feels  and 
Mr.  van  den  Haag-  Well  if  it  bees  /ho  prec.1Sc,-v  ^l,at  u consists  of? 
have  all  begged  the  question  for  quite V w hilc-Um  ^rfJr°S?'itil- ^ We 

m^iriSy  T,‘at  W^!“,r 

iofgro^S^  1 when  we  refer 

of  group  membership,  that  evpi/ssos  itself  in  ‘j^OIlst:,[>[iS,1('ss  of  kmd,  or 
festal  ini  is.  1 1 sscs  itscJ1  1,1  observable  external  mani- 

tatkms  and*!  ^as^Hyil.^to  ^sSbfisl,1  wheTf1 10  thesc.ext0rnal  ntanifes- 
acteristic  for  thegroM  t|  esnSl ^h>e1h  /•  ^ 1,1  ,a  char^ 

on  wliat  mav  lead  to  the  fecline  and  T 5 at,ui“'  and  ^en  I speculated 

.*«^5iSS:^"^sw»'saa 

in  sod,dogy,':N  H"VA<:  1 YCS* Sir  is  called  a secondary  group 

1 1 kt^ t lir  *o / ha-  f iu' i j ! b er.^o/t | i/1/ i o u d / 1 ' t M gfOUP  wj,°  (1°  not  feeI 
Mr.  van  df.n  Haag-  Yes  but  thov  r tbe-v  st|Il  mcmb^r5  of  Uie  group? 
iH-nwann-rnkT  of  the  .naTor  ^ a sub-8r0III'-a  sub-culture 

tawidl  r^;tbtSs.;!ril>  b,nr,nr  c,an  u be  a,s° 

my  question?  ^ "'dividual  attitude  or  feeling?  Do  you  understand 
Mr.  VAN  DHN  Haag:  Not  fully 

Mr"  vaHhmAE;  ySX**  °f  individuals’ is  it? 

Mr*  VA N S|>K /X 1 1 AAG 1 Th?v<a1/e1'°T  ol|hulividuals  or  groups? 
uals;  we  sjxuik  of  n c/ronn  wl  >n  n V LcrG'mly  emotions  of  individ- 
io  similar  man  ifes  tat  ions  Si  ,611'/ Ju1S°,  individuals  seem  to  lead 
individual,  ir^T^toj^  lde"t,CaI  “ ^ 

and  asked  Tf  a it  h i d i v- k ] u!  1 ''u ! ■ 1]<?^‘rr  ed  to  the  feelings  of  an  individual 
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is  toSSSKi'tr  think .so  Wi, at  it  probubly  means 
tried  to  mdi^to  ° n * mcn'1*'r  ««l  as  1 

neurotic  disorder.  Let  me  if  I ra»v  iii„s|rS,!S  £ PJlrtI>T  ai1  «^JTec t of 

biologically,  but  elaborated  culturdlv  Sf  !''  IIS'  ak.e  a Grt,uP  based 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  U num,  ilU(1  «">'**».  1 have 

other  meAut  wSiwoSS^d  ZkZ"™  Wh°  i,lv,,Ufv  -ill. 
not  with  other  women  hut  with  mu,  Nonethel^  l Z|Rr \v  ° "■"W 
to  classify  groups  J would  cl'iwfv-  +iw,  ' J Ull,ih.  iJ  we  are  asked 

individual  feeling'thoug 1,1  Sw  admiMharfl  .,n°M  *??""«*  <>f  **hr 
sub-group  of  men-  and  shnihrl?  that  tlie>r  institute  perhaps  a 

that  biological  identity  and  their  oriSno^-T'/  ^ !*'  1 WouW  Sa>' 
classify  them  with  a groun  with  whirh  fh  3 Ideological  character  is  tics 

even  though  thev Sfl  [£*,' , they  f classified  from  the  outside, 
this  alienafion  from  their  own  prm,nily  prP,test'  *J,is  individual  protest, 

which  you  use,  that  the  citizens  of  the  Ui  S " i ‘ ni'  «roup 
Mr.  van  pen  Haag-  Yes  sir  ^ fo,m  a b'roup. 

"tatS'ft'f  t u,'itc"  st«‘«  «««<*  to 

sign  or  symptom  I— ontly,  is  that  a 

cMert<^blyTfc™t°Ho°4viYii'h!?m  IS'?"  p 1 *“•*  i»  Uh 

his  American  citizenship  and  origin  •m/I  ^ *°.  rnPJan<i  a>ul  disavowed 
pass  as  an  English,  n 3 l R V d,  dcmcd  lt‘  so  ta  speak  tried  to 

But  may  r alsi/add  in  this  oartirnhr  * )c  som(‘u’l,:it  niorc  suspicious, 
of  two  erouns  fi.-.i  1 S Partloular  case  you  have  chosen  an  example 

languSgfanS  so  o,  Jffleti  ha' ^ mt,lcr  ^»>«on  traditions! 

felSSSSSpS 

became  an  English  citi7en  lareSvS.,^  , V™?  bor)1  an  A™-*ncan  and 
in  England  but  he  fe Et H^CauSc,  thmk  uot  only  did  he  reside 

"-^nothing  pa tMogiSutoiu't  5 f ,h”k  111  this  “*  ‘'.crc 

£■  rri;  ^ * • - 

m.  <*<■“' 

Mr  0r,  torsakn  your  original  gru,,,,? 

that  there  was  a conflict  W.J  “rl,\'ml,y  new  ,k‘"M  it.  1 did  not  [eel 
to  make  mv  life  in  ImeWca  T . w, l i , V',C>  yiOUPs'  lhlt-  since  1 

up^fn  Italy. DEN  HAAC:  Speciflcal,>r  y e*  )u  tch/]  ta  I i an --[  was  brought 

pureu,;  thh 

K™“t:  You  had  better  stop  vvhm  a,V.' 

ss.  Yes,  sit.  At  page  142.  supra,  you  l.eitiliod  ns  follow*  II, at 
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• origin,  or  at  teast 
things  such  as  various  physical  Hn r ^i  • ^^similarities  including  such 
question  by  the  learned  cou^  ’T?  y°U  Were  ask"d  the 

distinction*  would  you  d™  be  wtm  ?nTt  d ^ U dcttr  • - - 
distinctions",  and  so  forth,  your  answer  was  '•ethnir^r  e”,“I>  a,K.1  iacial 
of  a race  , for  ex  amide— "the  lews  as  nfiVti,.,! "me  group  is  a sub-group 
C aucasian  race”.  Then  you  said  “+1,  ‘I  ,ct  uc  8,tlUP  being  part  of  the 
ways  by  a variety  of  Focu  S W ^ ^ used  in  * variety  of 

yourself  who  is  using  the  terms  how '.Sf,?  J1!0  0,f  P6™011  a,1<1  that  is 

in  that  context ? ’ °W  d°-Vou  dcftno  tll«  term  "Caucasian” 

1 — ‘ «-  .speaking  the 

„ ^Ir-  91{OSs:  would  use  the 'word  “fannwin"  - • 

white  > u Lucasian  as  a synonym  for 

Mr.  van  jwn  Haag:  Yes.  i did  in  this  context 

j l.diiism ; L 1 t •?,.  ,’r  £C™''Z  ’ * eaSt,1,ol<1  » <°™  of  biblical 

New  York).  It  is  A smkll  T J*™*  “■  «»Hem  (a  part  „[ 

bcctnuu  Jews.  [ would  m il,.  a;?*;  l'-.ws . unuu’  of  tlimi  have  recently 
cllinic  groups,  that  fc,  an  elhut  betw<»n 

On  the  whole,  in  the  case  ol  the  fews^il  ' v*'*  ^ vauety  of  religions. 

10  Mr  ‘jWiC  bee”  “"ite 

Sr:  ste,emCTt? 

uvrtabr'natioiia^sit^itjmj'y  i^iusiduut, 

Czechoslovakia  at  the  end  o?  the  wsr^l  li  Gpn”ans  from  Poland  and 
whether  tile  instances  von  i-ii  1 r CJC-'SLion  was  asked  to  you 

was  also  to  be  perceived  of  as  1,1,,;.!!’,  what-!u\  e-you,  or  whether  it 
was— "|MTliaps  partition  was  the  l,«f  ' va!u.e  a,1<1  >’oul'  answer 

tlic  |H*ace  arming  them’  -by  which  l take'it ‘vrT f ihelonf  run 
and  Pakistan  and  the  populatioS  tLe^i?  V ,Jetwcen  !ndia 

Mr.  van  pen  Haag:  Yes,  sir. 

as  a value  judgnmidP^  S1*f’ tld5:  answei' ol  y°urs<  wllat  you  would  regard 
wrong  but  itfs  not'kiflueuced  hvml “ cn,PiGcal  Prediction.  It  may  be 

ssMiiilPS 
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Mr.  Gross:  But  “the  best  way”  is  not  a value  judgment? 

Mr.  van  ben  Haag:  No,  “the  best  way”  is  not  bv  war-using  the 
word  ''best”  in  an  instrumental  sense— that  is.  it  is  simple  a more  <*IU- 
cient  or  effective  means  to  achieve  an  end  which  is  of  value. 

Mr.  Gross:  And  you  say  that  that  is  based  oil  experiential  prediction? 

Mr.  van  ben  Haag:  I his  is  mv  prediction  and  judgment  of  the  situa- 
tion—obviously  also  that  of  the  Indians  and  Pakistanis;  hut  it  would 
be  very  hard  to  prove  this  cither  right  or  wrong  ultimately  since  Dus  is 
the  way  history  went,  we  cannot  say  what  would  have  been  the  result 
if  it  had  been  otherwise. 

Mr.  Gross:  You  say  that  this  is  the  attitude  of  the  Indians  and  (lie 
Pakistanis? 

Mr.  van  1>EN  Haag:  They  separated  and  I guess  they  wanted  to. 

Mr.  Gross:  Arc  you  guessing  now.  sir?  Are  we  talking  now  about 
your  experiential  prediction  with  regard  to  the  preservation  of  pence  in 
this  area  you  have  made  a statement  here  which  relates  to  a given 
situation— you  are  testifying  as  an  expert  and  forgive  me  if  I seem  to  be 
pressing  this  point  to  argument  but  I would  like  to  know  whether  your 
reference  to  the  Indians  and  the  Pakistanis  as  feeling  the  same  wav  you 
do  reflects  your  experience  or  is  it  based  upon  evidence  which  is  in  your 
possession? 

Mr.  van  ben  Haag:  No,  sir,  I have  no  special  evidence.  It  is  mv  inter- 
pretation of  the  tact  that  partition  took  place. 

Mr.  Gross:  Are  you  saying  to  the  Court— do  you  wish  Hie  Court  to 
believe— that  this  is  the  "best”  way  of  doing  it  because  it  happened? 

Mr.  van  ben  Haag:  No.  sir.  I did  not  imply  that  this  is  the  Host  wav 
possible  - alternative  ways  might  have  been  better.  This  is  the  wav  t hat 
has  been  taken  and  l was  asked  “might  it  have  advantages”  and  my 
response  was  that  it  might  have  the  advantage  of  preserving  the  peace, 
possibly  better  than  other  ways  but  now  that  you  ask  me  I would  be 
unable  to  say  that  it  is  the  best  of  all  possible  ways. 

Mr.  Gross:  In  other  words,  you  would  qualify  the  answer  you  gave 
to  this  in  tins  way.  1 take  it,  and  let  it  stand  at  that. 

Mr.  van  ben  Haag:  Let  me  put  it  this  way,  if  people  wore  different 
from  the  way  they  are.  there  would  perhaps  have  been  loom!  a belter 
way.  People  being  what  they  are  they  chose  this  wav  and  1 think,  apart 
from  passion,  those  who  were  at  least  more  cool-headed  among  them 
probably  assumed  that  this  would  be  a costly  wav  but  also  the  best  of 
the  available  ways  to  reduce  strife  and  conflict.  Mv" suspicion  is  that  limy 
might  have  been  correct  but  I would  not  say  that  I can  prove  that  any 
more  than  anyone  else. 

Mr.  Gross:  Now  on  page  144,  supra,  you  referred  to  Ruanda-Urundi. 
which  you  described  as  formerly  a Belgian  colony.  Are  you  aware  sir  of 
the  status  of  Kuamhi-Ui  undi? 

Mr.  van  ben  Haag  ; It  is  true  that  they  are  two  indopemlenl  muni  lies. 

Mr.  Gross:  No:  prior  to  their  independence. 

Mr.  van  ben  Haag:  I thought  that  they  were  a Belgian  colony  J 
might  have  ... 

Mr.  Gross:  For  the  record,  you  would  not  dispute  the  facL  that,  they 
wore  actually  under  United  Nations  trusteeship? 

Mr.  van  ben  Haag:  I did  not  make  this  distinction,  Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  Gross:  Now  there  you  said,  at  jingo  144,  referring  to  separation 
that : though  economically  quite  unviable,  in  my  opinion,  ( if  nonetheless 
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mentnsir?lUd  ^ rCaS°nS  °f  group  conflict-”  Now  was  that  a value  judg- 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  Perhaps  I should  make  clear  that  this  was  an 
opinion— a value  judgment  is  an  opinion  but  not  all  opinions  are  value 
judgments.  J lus  is  an  opinion  that  I have  of  the  facts  in  this  matter 
It  may  he  a false  opinion,  but  it  is  an  opinion  on  facts  and  not  on 
values. 

Mr  Gross:  Is  your  opinion  in  tins  respect  based  upon  wl.at  you  would 
regard  as  objective  standards?  y 

Mr.  van  ben  Haag:  Yes,  sir. 

tion?'  GK0SS:  W,iat  l0V  txamPle?  Would  you  give  the  Court  an  illustra- 

,,,  UV/*?  My  impression  was  that  the  separation  avoided 

bloodshed  which  would  have  been  greater  had  there  been  no  separation. 

Mi.  Gross:  So  the  Court  may  take  your  testimony  in  this  respect  as 
your  impression?  * ^ 

Mr.  van  ben  Haag:  Yes.  sir.  I have  not  been  in  Ruanda-Urumli. 

t w';  i cf°?:  , Wlth  rcSard  to  your  testimony  with  respect  to  the 

Ujutt  cl  States,  at  pages  145-146,  supra,  particularly,  you  refer  to  the 
Japanese  relocation  which  you  described  in  the  following  terms— 
the  line  of  demarcation  was  an  ethnic  line” — I think  the  words  you 
used  were  on  page  146.  Unfortunately.  Mr.  I 'resident,  I do  not  ... 

Ihe  President:  It  is  at  the  (op  of  page  146. 

Mr.  Gross:  lhank  you,  Mr.  President 

Hie  Presibent:  The  Japanese  were  certainly  not  the  only  group  in 
MU"re<  ti,at  was  ethnically  related  to  an  enemy  alien  group. 

Mr.  Gross;  lhank  you,  sir.  Now  you  refer  to  the  fact  that  Dean 
Kostow  of  A ate  had  expressed  the  view  that  the  United  States  Supreme 
Com  t decisions  upholding  this  action  were,  in  the  words  he  used  and 
which  you  quoted,  extraordinary”,  that  is  at  page  145.  And  that  the 
decision  was  opposed  by  many  people”,  in  your  phrase  (p  146)  Will 
J°  the.  Lourt  whether  you  oppose  that  decision  in  the  sense 
in  winch  the  term  is  used  m the  testimony? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  I think  the  decision  at  the  time  was  rather  un- 
warranted and  hastily  taken  and  I would  not  have  approved  of  it,  had 
I sal  in  c ourt.  1 1 

] Jfr;  (;ROSS:  Yes’  *ir-  Now  with  regard  to  the  United  States  iminigra- 
tiou  policy  and  quotas,  to  which  you  referred,  you  cited  the  comment 
pag,‘  I.^\’  )’>'■ 1 I'oA'ssor  Bruton  Berry.  President  of  the  Stale  University 
d Ohio,  in  his  book  called  The  Race  and  Ethnic  Relations,  and  you  referred 
£n  “?„  SVa,T1C*n-  rth(i  qLIOt  T sYstem  based  upon  national  origin  has 
" n.ltactf  may 1 a?k  you.  Dr.  van  den  Haag,  do  you  regard 

the  examples  of  the  Japanese  removal  action,  which  you  oppose,  and 
, v,(.‘vv- '( 1 llW »y  so;  Sl1'-  properly  oppose,  do  vou  regard  that  action 
.nu  the  immigration  restrictions  to  which  this  quotation  refers,  to  illus- 
li  ale  a general  po  icy  or  practice  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Federal 
Government,  m the  area  of  race  relations? 

Mr.  van  ben  Haag  : That  is  a question  which  I find  very  haul  to  answer 
Because  wl.at  is  the  general  policy  of  the  United  States,  in  this  respect, 
s highly  controversial.  Now  you  see,  the  very  words  “the  United  States” 
r r '"Vi,1  doubt;  R%ht  now,  for  instance,  the  President  has  proposal 
reform  of  the  immigration  law,  and  if  I may,  I would  like  to  quote  from 
an  nitide  in  the  Aw  York  Tunes,  which  appeared  on  19  June  1965: 
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ihc  United  States  Immigration  Law  based  upon  racially  angled 
national  origins  quotas,  makes  a strange  counterpoint  to  its  progres- 
sive laws  against  racial  discrimination  at  home." 

So  what  the  Times  here  is  saying,  in  this  first  paragraph,  is,  that  in  the 
United  States  we  have,  on  the  one  hand,  policies  which  deny  d i Heron tia- 
tion  and  certainly  deny  any  form  of  oppressive  discrimination,  but  we 
also  have,  on  the  other  hand,  policies  which  affirm  this,  sometimes  on 
the  State  and,  ill  the  case  o!  the  Immigration  Law,  on  the  federal  level. 
Now  the  Immigration  Law  may  be  changed  in  Congress,  but,  as  the 
editorial  I just  quoted  points  out,  though  the  President  wan ts  it  changed 
it  is  very  uncertain  that  the  Congress  will  change  it,  Ro  when  you  refer 
to  United  States  policy,  it  depends  whether  vou  have  in  mind  the  Presi- 
dent. the  Congress  or  the  courts.  Each  seem'  to  have  a slight  I v different 
policy  in  this  respect, 

Mr.  Gross:  I would  like  to  come  back  to  my  question,  if  I mnv.  sir 
and  ask  you  in  a slightly  different  way  than  1 did  before,  would  you  be 
prepared  to  express  an  opinion  whether  the  two  situations  to  which  you 
referred,  this  Japanese  relocation  action  and  the  Immigration  Law  me 
exceptions  to  the  federal  policy  and  practice,  with  regard  to  race  rela- 
tions? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  They  run  counter  to  the  developments  since 
Brown  y.  Board  of  Education  on  the  federal  level,  ves. 
i Mr.  Gross:  Would  you  answer  iny  question,  if  you  wish  to,  more 
directly?  Would  you  regard  these  two  cases  as  illustrative  ot  a general 
practice,  or  as  exceptions  to  the  general  policy  and  practice,  of  the  United 
states  Government? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  I am  sorry,  but  lids  involves  a judgment  I cannot 
make,  but  I would  be  willing  to  say  that  both  policies  exist  and  that  the 
policy  indicated  in  the  Immigration  Laws  and  the  Japanese  relocation 
is  rarer  than  the  other. 

Mr.  Gross:  Do  you  know  of  any  other  illusl  rat  ions? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  Yes,  on  the  State  and  local  levels  . . . 

Mr  Gross:  No. sir.  that  is  part  of  the  confusion  which  1 am  engendering 
as  a failure  on  my  part  to  keep  ... 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  You  mean,  on  the  federal  level?  I do  not  know 
ol  any  other  cases  . . . 

Mr.  Gross:  The  distinction  between  the  federal  level  ...  so  when  you 
say  it  is  rarer,  you  are  not  referring  to  anv  other  cases? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  Not  that  I know  of,  no. 

Mr.  Gross:  So  far  as  you  know,  it  is  unique? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  Since  there  are  two  cases,  neither  can  be  unique . . . 

Mr.  Gross:  I am  talking  about  the  Japanese  relocation  action. 

Mr.  van  dun  Haag:  Recently— of  course  if  you  go  further  back  and 
even  the  present  policy  towards  Indians— it  would  not  be  unique. 

Mr.  Gross:  So  you  analogize  this  to  the  fact  that  the  Indians  are 
what,  sir? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  The  Indians  were  located  . . . 

Mr.  Gross:  At  what  time  are  you  speaking  of  now,  sir? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  At  various  times;  there  is  a long  history,  as  you 
are  certainly  aware,  Mr.  Gross,  of  locating  and  relocating  Indians  force- 
fully to  various  Reservations. 

Mr.  Gross:  Is  that  the  policy  in  practice  today,  sir? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  At  the  present  time,  they  still  are  being  located 
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and  relocated,  lor  instance  the  Senecas  in  New  York  Just  recentlv  thev 

™ f^t]'y  tPriVed  0f  *heir  ground,  andJ£ocS3  KcSS 
SOTH,  the  majority,  apparently,  ol  the  people  of  New  York  or  at  least 
“ f'toSBven-wt.t.  represented  in  this  case,  by  Mr.  Moses  warded 
ItU  wf  reS,™t™  1‘"  electrical  dam  building,  and  so 

prices  ^ a'"k  lan"  W«  «t  Wr 

agaiiLstVAN  ]>I'N  llAA<':  Yus’  by  tlie  law  (>l  en”,ltnt  domain,  and  quite 

W^tldfon'a  mdal  iSsfe?  ^ ***  °f  thc  fact  tbat  they  -re  Indians? 

Mr  van  den  Haag:  Yes,  sir,  they  owned  that  land  on  a racial  basis- 

Groc^h"  t0  thcm  bcca'lse  f,p:  were  members  of  an  Indian  tribe.’ 

aupliwf  i , NrwJYnrLyr  ^ °f  \he  law  of  enii,lent  domain  being 

applied  m blew  \ork  to  property  owned  by  Whites?  6 

imw»\VAN  L,E1N,1L'au1:  Vc*s'  1 ,iave-  Lots  of  people  are  so  relocated  and 
l?  r ,iI?il7  b‘i|IS'  but  111  thls  case  h was  on  a racial  basis. 

Mr.  Gross:  In  this  case,  it  was  on  a racial  basis,  in  thc  sense  that  emi- 

tl,ey  in<uans?  * thM  «**  you 
vatn  Vkn  Haag:  Tljat  I could  not  say,  sir.  I do  know  that  it  affected 

t at  thev' ST.,ard  br*°kK'  “ft  °pin,ion  of  maI‘y  L’gal experts,  treaties 
„?!’  t , IlKh:,n  tnb,;;s-  had  niade  with  the  United  States,  which 
thinL  D U e<  ’ ar  *5  5Vcr0'  by  the  Iaw  ol  eminent  domain.  But  1 do  not 

fSe  wSd’a'iuod""*’  ,ey  WCte  Indians'  11  Wis 

Mr.  Gross:  That's  right,  I think.  Thank  vou.  sir. 

md,  1 ‘T;SIO,:N|;-  )Vas  al1  tbe  land  in  Reservation  required  for  the 
pul  In.  purpose  winch  you  indicated? 

Mr.  VAN  DEN  Haag:  Sir,  I did  not  quite  understand. 

1 he  I hIvSihknt:  Was  all  tho  land  in  the  Reservation  required  for  the 

public  purpose  that  you  indicated?  1 

Mi‘.  van  den  Haag:  No,  only  part  of  it 

-uv  llrT:  0)1  TC  H7’  SUpP  of  the  verbatim  of  22  June  tq65— you 
five  Govornmlm  ^ ‘ \ Kingdom-  you  said  "the  lastC01.se/va- 

I ,i™r  r * ’"’P08®3  so,tie  restrictions"  and  then  later,  "as  the 
1 thrsor;1^0,lVCan»  t0  P,°TCV  h’  cmit™y  Iw  its  promise,  did  not 
hrtem  xv^  ti^  0115*  ’ an,d  th?n  you  said  “the  wason  given,  very 
vimw  ii-iivi  i d ow,n$  to  cuitural  and  ethnic  differences,  it  would  be 
Lvi  Nf,vvr  u!oiPO|/'  ; ?n  t°absorb  a f?l‘eat  number  of  these  aliens" 
in  BHhslfi^litiei  10«  t ,C  mtent,ion  of  engaging  in  and  intervening 

iiieuiitrco":!? what  was  the  nature  °f  the  »y 

i-ored  lwNti!rTr!iAAt5:i*r°  /b°lis1'  tllcse  re$trictiuns  that  had  been  ini- 

ll.al  Hi  ^JnOTr^Srn,C,,‘-  a‘  ***•  in  '',“t0‘al 

W mSSmS"  <Urt’  Si' • An'’  ~ *°lal  *■«-. 

J!.n  1 undcrstood  it,  it  was  total  abolition. 

lieuhV  ) u “!  le  I?l'on,,St‘  n1lch,de  accomplishment  at  any  par- 

mc,  b\  any  patticular  period,  so  far  as  you  are  aware? 
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Mr.  van  den  Haag:  I have  not  followed  British  politics  sufficiently 
to  say  that  but,  Mr.  Gross,  1 have  before  me  an  article  in  the  Sunday 
1 ones  of  13  May  1965,  the  headline  of  which  is  "Labour  to  put  New  Curb 
on  Immigrants",  tire  body  of  the  article  clearly  indicates  that  what  are 
meant  arc  Coloured  immigrants,  so  I think  I got  the  drift  correctly  I 
have  not  read  all  the  electoral  speeches. 

Mr.  Gross:  Yon  were  referring  to  a "drift”  then,  sir? 

Mr.  van  Haag:  Yes. 

Mr.  Gross:  And,  now.  you  further  testified,  on  page  147 -you  were 
asked  in  this  context  with  regard  to  these  restrictions,  the  question,  "For 
the  good  of  the  population  as  a whole?”  And  your  answer  started  with 

Undoubtedly  ’ and  then  proceeded.  Now  was  this  response  a value  judg- 
ment on  your  pari? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  It  assumed  certain  values.  Mr.  Gross.  11  assumed 
that  order  is  a value.  Then  it  made  a statement  on  whether  this  policy 
would  be  promoting  order  or  not,  ami  I felt  it  would.  But  of  course,  there 
was  a value  judgment,  or  at  least  an  acceptance  of  a value  judgment, 
inasmuch  as  1 implied  that  the  preservation  of  peace  and  order  are  desir- 
able. They  may  require  the  use  of  some  means  which,  in  turn,  may  In' 
regarded  as  costs. 

Mr.  Gross:  And  in  this  case,  applying  that  to  the  situation  to  which 
you  are  referring  here  specifically,  it  was  your  opinion  that  this  was  til  ted 
into  that  category? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Gross:  And  that  reflected  the  value  judgments  or  tin:  values  upon 
which  your  judgment,  was  based— is  that  correct,  sir? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag  : Yes,  sir. 

Mr  Gross:  Now  in  respect  of  both  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  is  it  within  your  knowledge  to  state  whether  or  not,  when 
persons  within  restricted  categories  are  admitted,  limitations  are  imposed 
by  Jaw  upon  their  freedoms  in  the  countries  to  which  they  me  admitted 
respectively? 

Mr.  van  PEN  Haag:  To  my  knowledge,  not.  The  purpose,  I think,  of 
the  immigration  restrictions  both  in  the  United  Stales  and  in  England 
now,  as  I understand  it.  is  to  keep  people  in  their  original  location  so 
as  to  avoid  relocating  them  once  they  have  entered  either  the  United 
States  or  England.  In  other  words,  to  make  it  possible  within  these  coun- 
tries, to  pursue  a policy  of  free  and  unhindered  movement,  immigration 
has,  in  part,  been  restricted. 

Mr.  Gross:  AncI  when  they  are  admitted  and  become  members  of  the 
national  community  are  any  ceilings  placed  upon  their  economic  oppor- 
tunities by  reason  of  their  origins? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  Not  de  jure,  no.  not  by  law. 

Mr.  Gross:  Not  by  law.  I am  talking  about  by  law.  Are  any  limita- 
tions placed  upon  their  freedoms  on  the  basis  of  their  national  origin? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  Not  that  I know  of.  sir. 

Mr.  Gross:  Now,  J should  [ike  to  turn  to  page  147.  supra,  of  the  ver- 
batim  of  22  June  1965,  in  which  you  compared  language  employed  in 
the  Canada  Yearbook  of  1932,  to  that  employed  in  the  Yearbook  of  19(13. 
In  the  former  you  testified  that  the  phrase  "assimilable  type”  had  been 
used,  unci  in  the  latter  the  phrase— 1 take  to  be  the  kev  phrase  "adapt- 
ability to  the  Canadian  way  of  life.”  You  stated  that:  "Mv  feeling  is  that 
it  means  quite  what  was  meant  in  1932,  although  it  put  it  a lillle  less 
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bluntly.”  What  knowledge,  if  any,  sir,  do  you  have  with  regard  to 
C anadian  immigration  practices  in  1063?  ' regard  to 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  No  more  than  I have  quoted  sir 

? r 1S  a,lyou  know  about  the  situation? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr  Gross:  Do  vmi  have  any  more  information  or  knowledge  concern- 
lug  the  immigration  policies  of  Canada  in  1932?  k 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gross:  Excuse  me.  did  you  finish? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gross:  Is  there  any  evidence  which  supports  your  so-called  "fecl- 

winch  JVcouid:LJ!AAG-:  1 tl;ink  thal  leave  some  statistics  at  the  time. 

bn  a v If  n‘ S"-  W f ‘ SCemed  to  me  to  1,ear  <>”<-  the  statement 
the  iwo  K ' interpretation  was  simply  based  on  a comparison  of 

Mr  v!m  Vv,r  per'sonal  judgment  concerning  it? 

Mi . van  den  Haag:  h cs,  sir. 

Unih<<l(sSs  l!jrH  u }M--r  tc?timony  with  regard  to  Canada,  the 
wm.l  l.wJ;*  U?ltcd  may  I ask  you,  sir,  whether  you 

fs  i xof  t iril  nf  y°"-  testimon-V  m respect  of  each  or  all  of  these  areas 
as  ( .\pei  t testimony  m your  understanding  of  the  term? 

mu  Isv^hthTonr^V  M\  tcStl,nony  was. based  on  a study  of  the  docu- 
imnfs  which  I quoted  and  an  interpretation  thereof  and  I would  regard 
th“  ns  projKrlv  falling  within  the  province  of  my  expert  . * 

of  H rioAmSnV  ] °n  d y »U  say>  sir'  .that  aiW  opinions  based  upon  a study 
S,  vw  nrl^0raC  >rrt  OP™™'"  »y  reason  of  that  fact?  ' 
tii.u-s  <hi  vi's  AAG:  h0t  any  opinions’  but  reasonable  opinions  some- 
Mr.  Gross;  On  the  part  of  anybody? 

! ^ 1 tlw  study  of  a medical  document 

w;oiih  rhsS AT! ‘ °V’n  lf  he  <>»ly  that  document  before  Eaim — t 
d(  , S ‘ i?!1  J,’g  t0;m  expcrt  :,f>,nion  A study  of  the  same  medical 

» non-phyxician.  may  not  bo  lcadi„s  to  an 

him  to  «P"»  *•  opinion  is  Ms 

wifhr;inXrT  "““i  Ho  *° ;tIle  study  of  II,  e document  experience 

and  ol  the  facts  that  are  being  described  in  them. 

is  “hwSi  m 'I-3'?1-"8  n'r  ‘(?at  th°  tcs‘in'™y  which  you  have  given 

Mr  vn  ill  ii  3 0,)Iv°n  b.ased  uI,on-  y°ur  expert  knowledge?  ' 
nit . \ an  dun  Haag  : Yes,  sir.  b 

Mr.  Gross:  Without  exception,  sir? 

'Ii  - van  dun  Haag:  Well  if  you  mention  a particular  point  1 might 

" ,±T!  “ sn  exception  but  on  the  whelk,  of  course,  I St, 

pH  s<  ni  l (i  Ibis  4)ii rt  my  opinion  as  an  expert. 

of  li ' ' would  reflet,  for  example,  your  characterization 

of  llu  nn ,i iiingof  the  language  in  the  two  reports  of  the  Canadian  Year- 

111  .Sr HI S3"  ,L\AtI;  WH1  lhe"  are  tvvo  ki"ds  of  experts  who  generally 
umlut.ikt,  fins  sort  of  characterization,  either  legal  experts  whose  spe- 
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cialtty  would  have  been  a study  o f tin.  language,  or  social  experts  who 
aie  accustomed  to  comparing  language  sometimes  with  history  and  wilfi 
historical  uses  of  it  and  historical  customs  and  derive  ( heir  conrbedoiis 
therefrom  I would  not  qualify  myself  as  a legal  expert  Iml  | w.„iM,.„;,|- 
dy  myself  as  a social  expert.  1 

Mr.  Gross : Now  addressing  you  as  a social  expci  t.  I (uni  l<>  [.arcs 
147-i4«  t»j  (he  verbal  ini  record.  You  were  asled  I>v  Counsel  tor 

kespoiident  (his  was  ,i  profits  of  sisjh-cIs  of  (fie  silualioii  in  I lie  Um|,-d 
Males  you  were  asked  for  examples  of  ..llieial  aelion.  other  (him  hv 
lo<leia(  action,  making  racial  distinctions  in  die  United  Slates.  Tl.eii,..n 
page^  14b  you  leferml  to  certain  uimllicial  and  votuniaiv  mow- 
mentsin  tlu  Lhnt'd  Stales,  including ceriain  characterizations id  a group 
called  I lie  Nation  of  Jslam”  to  which  von  referred,  bo  von  recall  dial 
testimony  generally  in  that  respect,  sir? 

Mr.  van  nj-.N  Haag:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gross:  And  you  referred  to  the  facts  (hat  certain  wrileis  had  ev 
pressed  extremely  high  regard  for  (he  movemeul , an.l  lluif  ils  piolr.eo 
msls  have  pmuLed  out.  and  yon  said,  ".  . . [ II, ink  .piile  conedlv.  llVal 
the  inei nhers  of  the  movement.  are  distinguished  from  mam  oilier  Nemo 
citizens  of  the  United  States  by  their  better  deporl  me.d,  their  abstinence 
I10111  alcoholic  1 leverages,  and  various  drugs,  their  exemplary  family  life, 
and  generally  what  you  would  speak  of  as  an  integral  ion  of  pers.urdit  v" 
Do  vou  regard  tins,  sir,  and  is  this  what  vou  want  (lie  Com ( to  under 
stand,  as  your  characterization  of  the  '‘members  of  (lie  mov.-menf  in 
question? 

Mr.  VAN  juin  Haag:  Yes,  sir. 

I M,V  ?K¥S.S:  Vou  Ustif,,r(l  011  P:,hr<'  1 4*  i"  response  to  a.  queslion  which 

1 wall  read  to  avoid  the  risk  of  paraphrasing  erroneously.  at  (he  hot! 

of  this  page: 

“Mr.  me  \ u.i.k-rs:  Now,  Indore  vou  leave  I hose,  is  il  iml  some 
times  suggested  Hud  leaders  of  a movement  like  this  Modem  move- 
ment vou  have  just  refeiml  to  are  rather  eccenhic  nr  f.ocdif  ?" 
Then  you  said: 

“I  in t !,<-!•  think  they  are  myself  Iml  that  1 think  is  usually  III. 
ufls‘‘  Y*1}  1 f<»inrl<>rs  of  either  new  religions  or  new  movements 
of  this  kind." 

Mould  vmi  cate  lo  clarity  the  apparent  inconsistency  helv.-e.-u  ||U- , i| 
erenceto  the  designation  of  t li<-  members  of  this  group  as  rx-ople  >4  ‘inle- 
gration  of  personality"  and  "fanatics  am!  eccentrics”? 

Mr.  van  wsv  fl.uc;  Yes,  sir.  The  leaders  of  new.  political  and  leligious 
movements  are  quite  often,  in  niv  oprnion.  peoj.le  who  are  patholngira] 
usually  paranoiac  with  niegalomanic  and  persecution  delusions.  To  give 
one  1 lust' al ion.  Mary  Ihiker  Eddy  is  very  well  known  as  (lie  founder 
01  1 lie  ( hristlan  Science  movement.  From  (lie  docurneiils  available  i„ 
ns  it  seems  entirely  clear  that  she  had  (lie  characteristic  svmplonw  ,»f 
delusions  of  releivnce  which  are  djaraelerislie  n|  paranoia.  When  she  had 

some  bodily  pam  she  attrilmled  it,  for  instance.  (<>  -one  far  :,w;«v 

using  magnetic  lavs  on  her  and  so  on  and  so  on.  These  are  indications 
manually  regarded  as  indications  of  paranoiac  svslem  of  delusions  „f  ivf 
eronce.  | us  did  not  in  any  wav  prevent  Marv  baker  luldv  from  Immditig 

a major  Umstian  denonimation  and  my  experience  will,  (he  followers 
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People  who  in 

partly  belted adj,  sSd'than  he  a vcS  F ,0,,lVV'Cl1  but 

nu:,;t  imk0  a s,milaf  statc- 

winiM  eonj'mo  ymuM'TMo^oi^  ^ ^ 'r<<'K^'11  t permits,  if  you 

not  want  to  trespass  , |‘  J '*  n ,lf  I'lVsident,  [ did 

•>n  (his  subject  if  i may  tt,tws8S  a"SW'T  ,H,t  J Wu'tM  '«*  h«y 
I he  IVKSMu-iNT:  Dy  all  means. 

membership  of'lhls ‘group  wliu/d • ' ,wi|  h r‘‘sl,t!cl  ((»  *''<• 

,-i'c.mK^v  th;it- » — u 5™  1* 

includes  violence  ami  (lire  , t " If  tj.lc ‘announced  programme  of  the  group 
Mr  vvv  t v,0^'nce. against  the  White  community  ? 

of  that,  it  denies  that  its  ahi^s' vi”!1 !l1 ,m  j^elf  1!:is.  oIten  been  accused 
willing  t<»  sav  that  sometime*.  C"CC  il,t  lou^1  ^ ?vouI(1  certainly  he 

''“Made  that  it  is  in  favour  of  it  sVthJ"  it  u-.fr  ft!01?s  seem  to 
I do  no  more  than  indicate  that  s,tUd(l^  here  is  equivocal  and 

t fie  ton  it  Uisi  lit  .(U  her  vvisc'l  woi  d d^li!'11^  1 °°  m*’  Alr'  1J,‘csitlont-  linloss 
lion  in  regard  to  it  The  miest  i,m  1 <r>  1°",'cvcr’  ^ke  to  ask  one  other  <pies- 

le<  lutical  there.  ( hHr’jnniiuh  nn v"iQUlf'  Rrt  JLS  iVt<>  soimithiiig  rattier 
paranoia;  (hat  is.  it  ,£ yUr  {,  U.^?yI"‘.?n'c-  but  il  stMl 

engage  in  more  I'lfrcl i ve  ieii/  ^ hgmti.d,  it  may  even  lead  them  to 

„,,,,  ^ i,;, ^•1;> 

said  Ih-.l  ii  l„. i,  1 n ‘ among  Negroes  as  a whole,  and  you 
- i ll  ion  i , , 1 Y,  k<  *4<h  with  n-feo  nce  to  (he  National  Asso 

i/,  j L '•  1 of  voluntary  re  location.  Your  answer  was*  “I  do 
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Mr.  van  den  Haag:  I am  convinced  that  they  do  not  advocate  re- 
location. 

Mr.  Gross:  So.  you  would  amend  your  response  to  clarify  the  record. 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  I think  it  meant  the  same,  but  . . . 

The  President : He  does  mil  agree  with  it.  he  does  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Gross:  I understood,  the  context  lu  mean  that  you  do  not  Ihink 
their  programme  is  one  for  re-location. 

Mr.  van  den  Haag  : I think  you  are  correct. 

Mr.  Gross:  And  are  you  certain  that  it  is  not? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  Reasonably  certain,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gross:  Mow  on  page  149  of  the  transcript,  you  made  the  following 
statement,  among  others,  of  which  I will  cite  just  one  sentence,  although 
you  may  wish  to  consult  the  context— 1 think  it  is  fairly  cited : . Negro 

leaders  are  the  first  to  point  out  that  desegregation  has  made  very  lif  tic 
practical  progress".  That  is  in  the  middle  of  page  149.  Is  that  still  your 
view  today,  sir?  I 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gross:  1 licit  that  is  the  view  of  Negro  leaders,  sir? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gross:  f should  like,  Mr.  Presit  lent,  willi  your  permission , sir,  to  1 

emulate  the  witness  and  refer  to  the  New  York  l imes  of  Sunday,  27  |utie 
I9^5-  from  which  l should  like  to  quote  a few  brief  excerpts,  and  will 
produce  for  the  documentation,  with  the  President’s  permission. 

Hie  President:  Mr.  Gross,  you  are  cross-examining  at  the  present 
moment.  If  you  wish  to  refer  to'tho  document  in  order  to  make  a quota- 
tion to  the  witness  and  ask  him  whether  he  agrees  or  disagrees,  it  would 
he  competent  for  you  to  do  so,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  producing  it. 

Mr.  Gross:  Tlutnk  you,  sir.  I wanted  to  make  clear  that  the  entire 
story  was  available  and  in  the  Court.  The  following  is  dalclined  Wash- 
ington D.C.,  26  June,  and  reads  as  follows: 

"III  its  first  year  in  force  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  11/14  is  believed 
to  have  eliminated  more  racial  discrimination  than  all  the  Federal 
Laws,  Court  Rulings  and  Executive  Orders  in  the  decade  preceding 
it.  Government  officials  and  civil  rights  leaders  agree  that  (lit-  Act 
has  met  with  greater  and  easier  compliance  than  anyone  expected, 
and  it  has  become  a tremendous  psychological  force  in  softening  re- 
sistance to  desegregation." 

1 hen  quoting  briefly  further  in  tile  same  story:  i 

" J lie  law  lias  also  brought  compliance  bv  entire  communities  that  i 

had  held  out  against  Court  order  desegregation.  Leroy  Collins,  direc- 
tor of  the  Community  Relations  Service,  an  agency  created  by  the 
law  to  help  bring  compliance,  said:  'For  every  incident  of  defiance 
ami  violence  you  can  name,  1 can  name  you  hundreds  where,  with- 
out fanfare.  Southerners  White  and  Flack,  are  putting  aside  the  old 
ways  and  facing  up  to  the  necessity  of  resolving  their  common  pro!  >- 
lcms’.” 

Could  ! ask  you.  sir,  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  tin*  statement  in 
this  'limes  story,  that  in  the  first  year  of  its  existence  the.  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  lias  eliminated  more  racial  discrimination  than  all  the  federal 
laws,  court  rulings  and  executive  orders  in  the  decade  preceding  it?  Do 
you  agree  with  that,  sir? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  I certainly  do  not. 
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Dsvclio?o!dSr:  As?  d°  yoU  agrec  that  jt  has  become  a tremendous 

L er  mse11  “T  ^tivc  the  law,  and  1 think  he  says  iUs  effective 

-lid  a^r;  !»,;  *•  He  '™“ld  ]-/.«  say  that  he 

Mr  “S  WUnCSS  ” ttat  «*“•  » 

If  lm^KTnVNX'wtUrn  ,10W  t0  a 11CVV  line  of  d^stions.  Mr.  President, 
evidence:  I49‘I5°’  1,1  wllidl  3™  gave  the  following 

• l,as  (o  "lake  a distinction  between  segregation  and  <lk- 
cnnimat,.",  J would  like  to  II, a word  sXgXu  to  Ini' m 
ot»nr/lUU"'  W UC  *’  01  <7°'irse’  nt!0tl  not  require  or  be  connected  with 
lfT’  l,ut  can  bc  su  US(>d  in  the  same  way  a knife 

may  he  used  to  cut  a roast  or  can  be  used  for  murder”.  ‘ 

And  tlieri  referring  back  to  your  view  that  "segregation  docs  not  have 
in  lead  to  discrimination",  you  then  defined  discrimination  as  follows! 
...  if  by  discrimination  we  mean,  as  1 propose  we  ought  to,  placing 
o!  ;;icj(,r  Placi.ne  a «rouP;  at  a disadvantage  that  is  not  warranted 
>v  an>  ldcvant  element  m the  situation  in  which  the  group  is  found". 
.Do  you  adhere  lu  that  definition? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag;  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gross:  Now  would  the  word  "disadvantage”  as  used  in  that  defi- 
tl01',.,n<Jut.lc  isolations  imposed  upon  freedom  of  members  of  a racial 
advanccim-uG  ^ cxam,>Jc>  scttinS  a filing  on  their  economic 

1,A-n  : As  1 triod  ilulicatt-  before,  sir.  that  would  dejx -nd 
; l °US‘  fer‘;  iir<!  (wf°  !actors  thilt  1 would  regard  as  relevant 
, flu-  Modifications  „I  the  members  of  the  group:  if  they  are 

1 v uited  from  taking  a job  because  they  are  not  qualified  to  take  it, 
(Ins  1 would  not  regard  as  . . . 

[!';  ' Uuy  1 re.pCut  m-v  qu^tion— you  seem  to  be  confused? 

M.  • van  den  Haag:  1 am  trying  to  give  the  background  for  mv  answer. 

« R CVant  col,SKl,<r!:Ht,lon  vvould  be;  supposing  that  soine  mem- 
I ! ,n  *J\'y  gw!up  -fe  quallfied.  for  a position  that  they  are  prevented 
. !,  nAn  iU  l>g>  ,'eir  qualjflcations— 1 think  this  is  what  you  had 

. ' . 1 ,n bv  stdl  be  in  the  interest  of  the  two  racial  groups  or  com- 

! I . V m,0t  t?a)!0wtl!eni  todoii°  tmder  certain  circumstances. 

I.u  u l\  when,  although  this,  the  assumption  of  this  job,  would  serve 
i n pei  sonaj  and  mdi  vidua  interests,  it  may  bring  about  disorder  within 
the  community  and  may  lead  to  the  dissolution  of  tribal  or  cultural  bonds, 

^ So  that-  “*>'  1 put  it  this  wav.  any 

M)C,.|I  measure,  whether  it  be  a traffic  law  or  laws  of  the  kind  that  vou 
h.  c indicated,  though  meant  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  great  majority, 

;!!!i Lt;VV,<i  d *1  '*'}  be,!dlt  to  society,  may  lead  to  some  disadvantage  for 
individuals  who  find  themselves  in  special  situations.  This  is  undoubtedly 
so,  both  111  my  writings  and  teaching,  J have  always  told  mv  students 
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Ultc-nded  to  , f ,H  In  ;M)SVV  .. 

im-siion  who \)u;'  i-1  '""n 01,01 «<‘lv;.i.<vn.<  n(  < V \"j"  



£^s,  tn’r.i.rr-"- 

"'“  » "«•>•  nh,.  i,»-' 

"’$■  "SIS u-bte'- ii1""'-"'  ■■  ■ »■ 

"trn^r8^  ' °"°""C  ""'■ 

: 

' i^f’s  rcononiic  com  n>i  it  ; , '•  loslimon\-  (Jiat  ;/  .,  „, 

fiT'’Vr«-. ..  , ■ Ul  ‘•""'■v  1 "™1'1  «"' it  a .l!».,ii,a„t  i,. 

vr*"- 

fa/*w  (pi-wSSi1 » ? i. ol- is  ,ru,M  6ji«ij)i-('i' , i ' ;!•  °v  ,,',>lii*"i'"‘; 

tJioritv  . in  Host"'>  m lofts)  at  m'J  , ,1  - u,u.  nn'1  hl/<'<>< 

tc\t  til*.'  ^°U  Jn'1--  n?c‘'".  lit  page  raP  of  it  ^ nM  j.liis  ail  ■ 

1™'"-  ™NM  i:.l,,l  II,.  I, 

gffmsaawsKji  oatawK 
„ «“hhk 

iliat  is  from  pafto  327. 
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ii 

Mr.  VAN  I»KN  ! ‘I?"1  context? 

°,,ly  IO  ^ *«"**  -I.icl, 

dM!  0,>i,lion  ur^"»’>i  i ,,avc 

^6.  tiifoss:  Now  if  1, Vi  Slr' 

Ait  (inis.  ' | ''',::  sir. 

Hpi^i 



^SSsSSr^^SSaSr5* 

3»ps3SSS!i$$ttB 

Sawn,  s’—  r~m*v  sastj  r »*.  as 

<4  <,C  n|,0,>,,l,'sa>:t'1^  so.  SO  SSTt 10 , , COn  </,Ua!i-V  «- 

tt,|ftir  Viw!1:":  n0t  '^,lifi<:ailt  in ‘ryi^Kto "tSiS 

iV'Vi'r!; ' s' 1 u * (,;f " Js  Vr'^j'lvVV i ly  amTV f fK! fi my  ('u,'sti”»  «•*««.  ? 

iiliia* 
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EKL'T1?  Th  au,0™tical|y  l»  a safeguard-  it  ull  depends  ou  hmv  if  is 
in  Snrc  ‘ 1 samc  1,ourte«»th  Amendment,  in  other  words,  was  used 
5°  >ears  ago  jn  one  way  and  is  now  used  another  wav. 

Mr  Gross:  That  is  so.  Would  you  wish  the  Court  to  understand  tint 
Sc'tri? ,M,t  aS-'g"  saff*ll;ml,n«  vah,('s  t”  the  ( -unstilution  of  the  United 

Mr.  VAN  j jkn  1 1 a • : Not  in  the  respect  that  you  refer  to. 

Mr.  Gross:  thank  you.  sir.  Now.  your  definition  of  discrimination 
uhis  to  disadvantage  not  warranted  liy  any  relevant  clement  h, \]l(. 
situation— 1 quote  the  words  “disadvantage’',  “warranted”  and  ‘vie 
meat  m that  definition.  I am  referring  to  the  verbatim  record  of  f ,me’ 
W*iSO.s»pra,  Mr.  President.  Do  the  words  “warranted"  "'dft 

vunt  m this  context  involve  value  judgments? 

VAK  U);N  PI.AAG:  \ think  the  word  ''warranted”  is  a value  iuduinent 

as ,he  vaiut'  ■«"“*” ; b“‘ «» sara 

sir- Y<™ 

an? cU'r-'K  DEN*ti»A-ti:  Yus-  11  assumes  that  relevance  is  of  value- 
warranted  is  a value  judgment  about  the  necessity  of  the  dis- 
tinction being  __  relevant  to  the  situation. 

Mr.  Gross:  So  what  is  “warranted"  in  a particular  context  or  situation 
depends  upon  the  eyes  of  the  beholder?  Is  it  on  the  judgment  of  the 
not ?°n  W l°  1S  makm£  llie  dtcis'on  as  to  what  is  warranted  and  what  is 

W<'"'  1 ',0  1,01  ‘tat  value  judgments 

Mr.  Gross  : They  can’t,  be  good  or  bad,  sir,  would  you  agree? 

Ml.  VAN  dkn  Haag:  ( erlainly  they  are  hard  to  prove. 

T . , , -OSS:  ani  not  *!'>"' nbr  to  qualify  a particular  value  judgment  - 

1 \ V1?  ;^°C,nl  (X1KTt‘  :,S  1 thi„k  ?'«»  have  described*  yoi.r- 

s«  If,  sii  whether  in  this  context  of  your  own  definition  of  the  word  the 

X thT;au  r}  s ,nt<Tctra  inV  *>nrUcul:ir  <* 

other  than  a subjective  evaluation  of  the  person  making  Ihe  judgment 
May  1 put  my  question  in  that  way,  sir?  1 ^ 

Mr.  van  pen  Haag:  Yes,  sir,  1 think  I grasped  vom  question  but 
perhaps  1 was  not  as  clear  in  my  answer  as  I should  have  been 

\ ou  see,  as  I said  when  I proposed  this  originally,  I think  in  each  situn- 

T,|SJ>*tlllC  Cfltcria  are.,c]cva,u-  1,1  a scholastic  situation,  for  instance 
scholastic  performance  is  relevant  and  not,  sav,  religion  or  sex  In  i 
religious  situation  religious  belief  is  relevant  and 'if,  save  vou  are  selecting 
girls  for  a chorus  line,  aesthetic  and  erotic  appeal  may  he  relevant.  S<g 
\ icn  I speak  of  warranted"  I mean  simply  the  value  judgment  ihat 

If  von"C-  T ° ln,Jr,tanc°  t0  tlu;  ^^ation  and  that  judgment  could  be 
if  you  wish,  regarded  as  a value  judgment. 

Mr.  Gross:  Do  you  regard  this  type  of  value  judgment,  with  resn.  ct 
to  what  is  warranted  and  what  is  not  warranted  in  a particular  context 
to  be  an  attribute  or  specialty  of  the  science  of  sociology?  ' 

Mr.  VAN  den  Haao:  No,  sir. 

Gl{VSSi  M,a>'  1 ask  you.  si>‘:  is  the  word  “discrimination’’  a word 
oi  concept  which  is  commonly  used  bv  sociologists  in  what  mav  fairly 
be  called  a pejorative  sense?  • 1,1,1 - 

Mr.  van  hen  Haao:  Yes.  sir. 
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Mr.  Gross:  Does  the  word  “discrimination”  have  a connotation  of 
Mr relati<?nslliP  between  groups  in  a society? 

Mr.  \ AN  hen  Haag:  As  it  is  now  used  in  a political  context  we  umnllv 
speak  of  discrimination  against”  which  is  Synonymous  with  “p £ 

at  a disadvantage  for  urelevant  jiurposes”.  J 1 ' 

Mr.  Gross:  Is  there  an  element  of  hostility  or  adverse  rel  if  hmsl.it. 
implicit  m such  a situation  of  discrimination?  “ • • I 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  Not  necessarily  no 

woid,  sss  asai,,sl  a"°ii,“’  *■  *"«  * "•« 

O^^kSSS^J^  «“«*»■<*  follow.  You  ask«l  whetlu-r 
for  wlioni  Ti  E2E  lnV°1VP  ' "refcre'“  f"r 

Mr  SEES thOSC  ^ d°  Ule‘“»o*«taatl«g.yoii  me.n  t 

Mr.  Gross:  Would  that  be  reasonably  regarded  by  the  victims  of  the 
disci  mmiation  as  a hostile  or  adverse  preference? 

They  mav'S  V'Th  iJrJ,iapS  We  on  tl,e  us<:  of  the  word  hostile, 

i u\  may  rot  ltd  that  they  are  being  discriminated  against  because 

otlvV,^  ,ated*  1 U‘y  m?y  si,?1P1-v  feel  that  the  discriminator  prefers  an- 
otlv  i person  or  group.  In  other  words,  if  I grade  my  students  unfairly 
making  an  unwarranted  discrimination,  preferring,  say  all  the  prettier 

gb  s Tdo  nott] Ink' ii  AX  aVd eiV+ing bad grades to a11  the  less attractive 
T o ?,'i  ,1  J tlvnk  t iat  t,10lcss  attractive  girls  will  necessarily  feel  that 

aHracHvo  on«th°,n’  ^ wH1  ™rdy  ^ ^ J Wcndly  Jthlmoie 

mucli  bettcad1  ^°MW  that'  sir'  as  a PsYchologist,  make  them  feel  very 

jtTCX  m';Nr  “|AAG:  thciT? fed  that  I aril  weak,  and  my  weak- 

Mr  C m i?  i !,,;|U?fair’,bllt  not  that  they  are  being  persecuted. 
“hostile1  ? pa'l,apS  y°u  wuu,d  r,r,'ft'r  the  word  “unfair’'  to 

Mr.  van  den  Haag;  Yes,  sir. 

Mr  Gross:  Would  it  be  compatible  with  the  objective  of  promoting 
util -being  and  social  progress  in  any  society  if  a government  bv  official 

an  Un,li,  0r'  » 1 "V-  ^ve^Jy,’Si„;sd“bel 

ii,J'!1|'nN  ^ J1aag:  1 should  certainly  think  that  any  government 
Mf  dehberatolv  places  a group  at  a disadvantage  does  something  and 
tins  is  a value  judgment,  that  I would  regard  as  unjust 

can  -rnmnefn  f a J nVV  13  pafS,'d-'V0U,d  tlud  he  a deliberate  action  of  the 
govt  in mmt,  normally  speaking? 

Mr.  van  pi  n Haag:  Yes,  sir. 

issued ?^,<OSS:  °r  ir  regula,ions  are  issuC(I-  are  they  normally  deliberately 
Mr.  van  pen  Haag:  Yes,  sir. 

lb  mve!-,KoSiir  StW  1 'V,Hl!d  lilc-l‘  ,to  f,l’,ote  from  the  testimony  of  Professor 
ainoh'ssora.Ks°ciaJ  anthropologist  of  renown  who  was  a 

V,  rf  ■ f 10  ?di'ri{,aal  (--onim*ssion,  and  who  testified  on  6 July  (in  the 

tioi  of'lihn  ’ 'CTo  t I"  -n  ' ™Pra)—Al}il  1 (luote  from  my  croi-examina- 
! f(  t ,7  . k0<  ; •!  he  ,lofcislons  (parenthetically,  Dr.  van  den  Haag, 
off'  - f,  m,p°S,tlOn0f  hmits  on  freedom  upon  persons  by  reason 

"i  i ace—  this  was  understood  between  the  witness  and  myself,  i 
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believe  it  is  fair  to  stair*)  an*  made  by  administration,  which  I Ion  is  con- 
trolled by  one  group.  That  is  correct?”  Answer:  “That  is  roncH:.  Mr. 
President.  And  1 asked : And  it  is  controlled  by  tin*  group  whose  liapiii- 
liess  is,  in  your  terms,  determined  to  a large  «*xtontT»v  tb<>  limilalinns 
imposed  on  the  freedoms  of  the  other  group.  Is  that  c»iT«Mi?"  Answer: 
'That  is  correct.”  Mid  you  understand  this  exchange? 

Mr.  VAN  1 1I  N 1 1 Am;  ; Vcs,  sir. 

Mr.  ( moss:  In  your  opinion,  os  a sociologist.  would  von  dcs.  rib.-  such 
n situation  as  (lie  one  which  J have  read  jo  yon  in  this  rnlloqm  as  ..n<* 
in  which  discrimination  may  be  sahl  to  exist? 

1 he  J'KJisiluiNT:  Mr.  Gross,  is  (lie  quotation  \<>n  in-  making  from 
Professor  Jiruwer  in  relation  to  (lie  southern  sector  onlv  or  in  respect  p, 
South  West  Africa  in  general? 

Mr.  Gross:  For  the  purpose,  of  mv  question.  Mi  1’icsideni.  I would 
say  it  applies  generally  to  South  West  Africa. 

I he  PRESIDENT:  What  is  the  page*  of  the  reference? 

Mr.  Gross:  Page  3*0,  sitpni,  of  tjie  verbatim  record.  ( would  snv  also, 
Mr.  President,  that  il  applies  as  well  to  (he  southern  sector.  Ma\  I 
continue,  sir.  oi  would  you  want  furl  her  eluridaJ  ions?  Thank  yon. 

Would  you,  sir,  respond  to  mv  question,  n»-  would  von  like  me  to 
repeat  it? 

Mr.  VAN  i>j:n  IIa.-u;:  I should  say,  as  J tried  to  say  In-fore,  if  ihete  is  a 
limitation  imposed,  he  it  economic,  be  if  mi  freedom,  ami  so  on.  and 
that  limitation  is  imposed  unilaterally  on  one  group  without  being  ini 
posed  in  a manner  that  is  more  or  less  symmetrical  on  Ihe  oilier  gnmp. 

1 would  regard  this  as  discrimination.  However,  if  the  limitation  is  ini 
posed  on  one  group,  supposing  for  instance  (hut  you  wen*  to  sav  member*, 
of  a certain  tribe  or  group  cannot  become  lawyers  in  a certain  city,  bill 
they  can  become  lawyers  in  a different  citv  or  in  a different  group,  where 
as  members  of  another  group  cannot  become  lawyers  then*,  (lien  I would 
not  leganl  it  as  discrimination:  that  is.  discrimination  involves  a uni 
laleial  imposition  of  a disadvantage  not  compensated  lor  by  any  ad 
vantage  to  be  achieved  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Gross:  Would  vou  elucidate  for  the  possible  interest  of  I In*  < mil  l 
what  you  mean  by  “here”  and  "there”  in  (hat  context  1 am  lalkiu:.* 
about  one  place,  and  1 was  addressing  my  rpiostion  to  that 

Mr.  van  lil'.N  I I.aao  : I am  not,  as  yon  kmnv,  familiar  with  Afina.  but 
if  1 may  give  an  illustration  in  the  United  States  if  you  won*  to  say  (<> 
a lawyer  born  in  ( level  and,  Ohio,  that  he  cajiuot  become  a lawyer  in 
New  York  but  only  in  ( levelaml  and  some  other  places,  perhaps,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  say  to  lawyers  born  in  New  York  (h  it  llicv  eainiot 
become  .lawyers  in  (love  I and,  and  so  on,  (hen  | woukt  not  regard  il  a*, 
discrimination ; hut  if.  on  the  other  hand,  you  were  to  sav  to  the  ( lev.* 
land  lawyer  "You  cannot  become  a lawyer  in  New  York”,  and  sav  to 
the  New  A ork  lawyer  “Yon  can  be  n lawyer  both  in  New  York  and 
(.lev eland  , then  1 would  regard  it  as  discriminuiiun,  assuming  that  (be 
qualifications  are  equal  in  both  cases. 

Mr.  GROSS:  So  that  the  key  to  your  answer,  if  I understand  \ .m  r.>r 
n-clly,  sir,  is  a proper  definition  of  the  area  within  which  i hr  asserted 
discrimination  takes  place? 

Mr.  van  iu;n  Haai;;  No,  sir  J pevliaps  was  not  as  dear  as  I wished; 
the  key  to  my  answer  is  that  bilalcvaliiv,  (hat  is  that  Ihe  limil :d  !<>ns, 
be  imposed  equally  on  both  groups. 
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n,‘>‘y  1 conie,hack*  sir*  to  Ir>y  question,  in  terms  of 
° l°  1,1  ,jmVlCr  fllKl  Ids  answer— this  is  still  at  page  310, 

And  it  is  controlled  by  the  group  whose  happiness  is,  in  your 
mi  x,  determined  to  a large  extent  by  the  limitations  imposed  on 
Hie  heedomsol  Hu*  Other  group.  Js  that  correct?" 

His  msuvr:  ‘ I lint  is  comet."  Now  I ask  you.  sir,  in  vmti  opinion  as  a 

S m ; ‘ I<HI  , 'V!1'  such  a Situation  as  one  in  which  disorimi- 

luluni  may  be  said  to  exist? 

Mr.  van  ni-N  II.aac:  Sir,  let  me  try  again;  you  are  now  referring  to 
h.ijppmess.  a term  that  J pielcr  not  to  use  because  it  is  rathe,  hard  to  . 

im.  i.wiss:  >0  you  kn»w  it.  sir,  in  the  Constitution  ol  tin*  United 
Males,  (lie  I »<*(  laval ion  of  Independence? 

f Iaa(;;  Y es,  sir,  1 am  rather  familiar  with  them,  but  I 
sti  f think  it  is  a very  hard  term  to  define  and  to  measure:  but  at  any 
m e,  I would  say  if  you  were  to  say  tJiat  the  happiness  of  one  group  is 
d ' eiminod  or  depends  on  the  limitations  of  anolher,  if  Ibis  is-  wholly 
1m1I.1l1j.il  tlial  is.  if  you  could  not  sav  that  the  happiness  of  the  oilier 
g.oup  depends  on  the  limitations  of  the  first  - (In  n you  may  speak  of 
discrimination ; if  it  is  bilateral  you  may  not.  “ 

Mr.  (.Ross:  Yes,  sir.  Ami  arn'y.m  familiar  with  11113-  diversified  or  in- 
tegrated i-rommne  society  within  which  this  principle  operates- an 
exchange  of  deprivation  of  freedoms  within  the  same  economy  by  official 

vAh-  Vu;  l>,  N VAA<;:  ! "!ul,’,stan<i  U,;t(  that  is  the  case  in  South 
Africa  but  you  ask  me  whether  1 am  familiar  with  it— certainly  not. 

1 Gross:  Are  you  familiar  with  il  anywhere,  sir? 

,VAN  I,liN.l,AA<::  Not  out  of  first-hand  experience. 

:\lr.  Gross:  You  never  (ward  of  such  a situation? 

Mr.  VAX  I.KN  M-AAfi:  1 have  heard  of  it — I am  trying  to  convey  that— 
but  I .1111  not  familiar  with  it.  *> 

Mi.  Gross:  Have  you  heard  of  sm.li  a situation  existing  aiivwliere 

' 1,111  " l,ul  V,’"  lu'iu<l  !,l>oll(  SoLltl1  Africa  and  South  West  Africa > 

Ml.  VAN  men  Maa Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Gross:  Would  you  name  one  or  two  illustrations? 

Mi.  van  opnIIaao:  History  has  (ptite  a mini  her. 

Ah  Gross:  I he  current,  contemporary  world,  sir? 

All.  VAN  hen  1 1 A,*\r. : No.  I cannot  off-hand  toll  vou. 

Mr.  Gross:  Now  may  I read  from  your  work  The.  fabric,  of  Society, 
me  We 1 1- known  text.  properly  esteemed.  published  in  1057  and.  I believe, 

< o-aiil liored,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  with  Ralph  Ross.  At  page  161  of 
be  work  to  which  you  referred  in  your  testimony— that  is,  vou  referred 
b-  (be  \wuk  I do  not  think  3-011  re fem-d  to  this  quotation,' but  I read 

H I may,  sir: 

‘Ti .'indices  are  the  ideological  links  in  the  historical  chain  that 
J-reps  the  <Ii<m  allied  group  bound  to  its  low  status.  When  the  low 
',;'l"s  °l  Nl,‘  lighted  group  is  used  to  indict  material  disadvantages 

• in  its  members,  they  are  ‘discriminated  against'.  Their  common 

• nai.u.Teiistie,  such  as  skin  colour  or  nationality,  is  regarded  as 
xulfieieiit  per  sc  to  deny  them  tlu*  parity  of  advantages  or  opportuni- 
l u *s  I hey  seek,  though  it  be  without  relevance,  or  the  common 
< I'iir.-K  a ensile  IS  taken  to  indicate  incapacities,  fur  instance  stupidity, 
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which,  were,  liny  present,  won  III.  In-  tnilv  disqualifying.  'I  his  last 
implies  that  the  irrelevant  cmiuinm  characteristic  of  (hr  gioup 
ought  not  to  serve  as  a basis  for  discrimination  against  it.  unless 
indicative  of  relevant  incapacitating  traits,  which  stands  to  reason.” 

.Do  you  still  consider  at  the  present  lime  these  |o  he  coins  I ■,  iews,  as 
they  were  in  1057? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag;  These  are.  I think,  correct  views,  and  lln-v  an- 
consistent  with  whal  I have  tried  to  testify  to  here. 

Mr.  Gross:  That,  of  course,  tin*  Court  will  have  In  deride. 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gross:  Now  these  references  specifirallv  to  "material  rlisadvaii 
lagers”  would  relate,  would  they,  sir,  to  eroiioiui'-  < liv; n ) \ n 1 1 1 ^ 

Mr.  van  j>j:.n  IIaau:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gross:  Would  they  relate  to  the  imposition  nl  f filings  upon 
economic  advancement  based  solely  on  race,  witlionl  regard  to  individual 
qualities? 

Mr.  VAN  NKN  IIAAU:  1‘rovided  that  these  ceilings  are  imposed  only  on 
one  group  in  a specific  situation,  and  not  on  the  oilier. 

Mr.  Gross:  Yes.  sir.  that  is  wind  I am  referring  to.  Tb<- sp<  < iii<  situa- 
tion, however,  to  which  1 invite  your  attention  is  one,  let  ns  say  hypo- 
thetically, in  which  you  have  a large  number  of  different  ra.-es,  1 lassilied 
as  such,  working  and,  to  a large  extent,  living  in  (lie  same  economic  and 
geographical  area --would  this  correspond  to  the  context  or  situation 
that  you  have  in  mind  in  answering  my  question? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  I have  not  understood  this  fully,  sir. 

Mr.  Gross:  I see.  sir.  I think  I can  state  it.  in  a sentence:  in  a situation 
in  which,  let  ns  say,  two  different  races  live  and  work  Logo  Hut  in  Hu- 
same  economic  environment,  would  that  be  a context  or  situation  to 
which  your  response  referred ? You  used  the  phrase  "in  a -itiinlioii” 
would  that  be  a situation  as  you  used  the  term? 

Mr.  van  mcn  Haag:  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Gross:  Thank  you.  1 would  like  to  n h r to  page  r-,o.  sit  put,  in 
which  von  testified  as  Inflows: 

. . in  our  memory  very  clearly  I suppose  is  that  [this  is  one  rase 
you  cited J of  tin;  Jews  in  Germany,  who  were  certainly  slaiighfm-d 
(discrimination  is  not  enough)  |1  take  it  that  you  probably  nn-ant 
was  not  enough',  but  it  appears  in  the  verbal  ini  record  as  'is  nnt 
enough’ I ; yet  there  was  no  segregation  of  ;mv  length  preceding  this 
slaughter  . . 

1 his  was  d propns  of  your  views  expressed  in  (lie  te.slimonv  regaining 
segregation  and  its  implications.  Gnu  you  tell  the  (din  t.  sir.  4 pn>pt>\  of 
the  question  of  length  of  time  “preceding  the  slaughter",  as  you  rdri  inl 
to  it.  when  was  the  requirement  introduced  in  Germany  that  all  persons 
classified  as  Jews  must  wear  a Star  of  David  badge  in  public? 

Mr.  VAN  di:n  Haag:  I do  not  know  the  exact  time  sequence,  but  mv 
opinion  was,  and  is.  that  to  the  extent  to  which  segregation  was  infrn 
cUicodin  Germany.it  was  introduced  as  an  e lire l of  llte  planned  '•laugh i>t 
or  discrimination  and  not  as  a cause;  and  the  point  I wished  1 ■ > make, 
and  perhaps  did  not  succeed  in  making  as  deal  I v as  I wanted,  is  that 
segregation  is  not  necessary  a_s  an  instrument  for  discrimination,  though 
it  can  be  so  used,  and  Hint  discriminnl  ion  and  even  skmgbtei  can  In- 
planned  without  prior  segregation;  but  of  course  (hen  in  lie  ad  *>f 


slaughter,  or  in  the  time  most  proximate  to  it,  you  will  necessarily  have 
to  impose  some  segregation  to  undertake  it. 

Mr.  Gross  : Gould  you  explain  to  the  Court,  sir,  why,  as  a sociologist, 
or  any  other  field  of  expertise  you  cared  to  identify  voursdl  with, 
segregation  was  a relevant  prelude  or  preliminary  to  slaughter? 

Mr.  van  j.)icn  Haag:  Yes,  sir,  because  if  you  wanted  to  select  Jews 
for  slaughter,  yon  had  to  select  them;  the  act  of  segregation  was  simply 
part  of  (In-  act  of  selection.  1 hey  had  to  b<-  distinguished  from  nnn- 
Jewisli  Germans  so  as  to  be  selected  and  sent  into  concentration  camps, 
which  were  filled  with  them;  so  here  the  separat ion  was  simply  incident 
to  the  slaughter,  as  it  was  incidentally  also  in  countries  .such  as  Poland 
and  Holland  and  many  others,  where  the  Germans  did  not  oven  have 
lime  to  introduce;  a preliminary  period  of  segregation  ol  any  length . hut 
directly  selected  them  mif;  but  of  course  this  selection,  trans|Ku  talion 
and  so  on  involved  segregation  as  a prelude  to  death. 

Mr.  Gneiss:  YYe  are  not  referring  to  that,  sir.  Are  you  familiar  with 
any  limitations  that  were  imposed  upon  (he  freedom  of  Jews  prior  to 
1 lu-ir  slnughl or? 

Mr.  van  HEN  II  SAG;  Again  as  an  instrument  to  keep  I hem.  so  to  speak, 
ready  lor  the  slaughter  that  was  done,  yes  all  kinds  ol  limitations. 

Mr.  Gross:  And  when  the  sign  appeared  on  a park  bench  saving  no 
Jews  were  allowed  -this  was  an  incident  to  preparing  them  for  slaugh- 
ter? 

Mr.  van  j>i-:n  Haag:  No,  sir,  this  was  just  an  expression  of  general 
spite  and  luitefulness,  i would  think. 

Mr.  Gross:  So  that,  this  is  an  element  of  segregation,  or  separation, 
if  you  use  the  terms  synonymously? 

Mr.  van  j'i'.N  U.\ag;  I do  not  think  that  even  at  that  time  in  Germany 
there  was  anything  that  I would  seriously  call  segregation.  It  was  done 
to  some  extent  in  certain  other  countries  in  which  it  was  geographically 
more  cosy- -for  instance,  in  Warsaw,  where  tile  Jews  were  confined  to  !i 
gln-Uo — hut  it  was  really  not  done  in  most  of  Germany  at  least  before 
tin- start;  they  were  simply  selected  and  sent  to  concentration  camps, 
which  is  an  act  of  segregation.  Now  there  were  a number  of  special  rules 
that  applied  to  them,  to  Jews,  before,  such  as  making  them  wear  distinc- 
tive garb  or  signs-  things  like  that— -but.  all  these  seemed  to  me  to  be 
part  of  a deliberate  plan  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  make  them 
objects  of  bate. 

Mi.  Gross:  And  that,  flu -re  fore,  was  an  element  of  the  plan  which  was 
perhaps  rclevanl.  to  slaughter,  perhaps  not,  depending  on  the  inlonTirm 
of  an  administrator-  is  that  what  you  would  say.  sir? 

Mi.  van  .den  IJaag:  Yes,  sir. 

All.  Gross:  The  limitations  of  freedom  upon  them  by  reason  of  their 
1, ice,  you  ai<-  telling  the  Court,  was  merely  a part  of  the  plan  for  their 
slaughter.  Now  were  there  other  limitations  of  freedom  imposed  by  Nazi 
Germany  upon  other  than  Jews,  for  example,  those  who  expressed  politi- 
cal opinions  addressed  to  tie:  regime? 

Mi.  van  01  m I Iaag:  Well  yes,  under  somewhat  different  laws.  In  the 
Iasi'  <it  Hu-  Jews  these  were  imposed  merely  because  these  people  were 
Jews;  in  I lie  case  of  political  and  so  on  it  was  introduced  by  more  normal 
individual  legal  proceedings- — I think  in  many  cases  at  least — for  the 
administration  of  just  ice  in  Nnzi  Germany  certainly  is  a doubtful  proposi- 
liun  to  begin  with  hut  there  were  also  other  races,  as  I think  you  suggest, 
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who  were  being  oppressed  and  slaughtered  by  the  Nazis the  Jews  were 

not  alone— the  gypsies  and  others  were  involved  but  of  course  the  main 
harshness  and  cruelty  of  the  Nazis  did  fall  on  the  Jews. 

Mr.  Gross:  Would  you  say.  sir,  that  the  Jews  under  Hiller  were 
discriminated  against? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  Certainly. 

Mr  Cross:  Now  with  reference  to  page  151,  .yu/xa.  where  you  were 
asked  tor  a general  comment  011  possibilities  of  comparing,  and  1 quote 
from  the  question— “(he  American  Negroes”  with  ” indigenous  inhabitants 
of  Africa  and  you  answered— “the  American  Negroes  originally  came 
from  Africa  but  1 tlunk  there  are  very  major  differences.  One  is  a' purely 
biological  one  and  then  I .skip  . . . “It  is  generally  said  that  African 
jNegtoes,  on  the  whole,  are  purer  Negroes  whereas  it  is  generally  accepted 
that  there  13  about  a 30  per  cent,  admixture  of  non-Negro”  genes  or 
blood,  111  the  American  Negro”.  Do  you  recall  that  testimony? 

Mr.  van  pen  Haac:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gross:  Do  you  wish  to  qualify  it  in  any  way  before  1 ask  you 
questions  about  it? 

Mr.  VAN  PEN  Haag:  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gross:  I have  not  seen  the  revised  verbatim.  In  this  response  to 
the  question  of  comparing  the  “American  Negroes”  with  tin;  “indigenous 
in  habitants  of  Africa  ',  did  you  intend  to  refer  to  all  American  Negroes  > 
Would  you  answer  that  “yes”  or  “no”? 

Mr.  van  pen  Haag:  Well  it  is  a little  difficult  for  the  reason  that  I . . . 

Mr.  Gross:  But  you  used  the  phrase  ...  1 just  was  trying  to  get  for 
the  Court  the  benefit  of  the  use  of  the  phrase.  Did  that  phrase  refer  U> 
all  American  Negroes? 

Mr.  van  pen  Haag:  Let  me  explain,  sir,  that  these  arc  statistical 
matters  When  I speak  of  a 30  per  cent,  admixture,  for  instance,  1 do  not 
mean  that  I can  state  or  that  I do  believe,  that  every  American  Negro 
has  a 30  per  cent,  admixture  of  genes— what  I do  mean  is  that  1 am  in- 
tormed  by  gene  teas  ts.  of  which  1 am  not  one,  that  on  tlm  average  one 
may  speak  of  such  an  admixture.  I do  not  think  that  there  are  any  scien- 
tific statements  that  are  made  in  modern  science  that  are  other  than 
statistical  in  this  sense. 

Mr.  Gross:  So  that  your  answer  is  with  respect  to  a statistical  base 
in  winch  you  arc  dealing  with  averages  rather  than  concepts  of  a race, 
is  that  correct? 

• ,>I£N  ^AA<;:  I l|l‘  concept  of  a race  is  .1  concept  of  an  average, 

sir.  J he  members  of  a race  are  not  all  identical  in  any  particular  respect; 
on  the  average  certain  types  in  a race  are  more  frequent  than  they  are 
m mother  race  and  that  gives  us  a distinction.  It  is  a frequency  statement, 
never  a statement  referring  to  all  members. 

Mr.  Gross:  1 see.  So  that  phrase  "such  as  the  American  Negroes’’ 
means  the  average  American  Negroes? 

Mr.  van  pen  Haag:  Right. 

Mr.  Gross:  Would  you  undertake  to  define  to  the  Court  a description 
of  an  average  American  Negro? 

Mr.  van  pen  Haag:  f would  not,  sir.  1 am  not  competent  lo  do  so. 

Mr.  Gross:  Hut  it.  is  a concept  which  you  have  in  mind  in  using  ihe 
phrase?  ' 

Mr.  van  pen  Haag:  Yes,  sir. 

Mi.  Gross:  But  you  could  not  explain  to  the  Court  v.haf  it  is. 


Mr.  VAN  PEN  IIaag:  I accept  this  as  we  always  do  in  science  from  a 
related  science,  namely  in  this  case,  the  biologists.  Now  you  see  lo  give 
a biologically  correct  description  of  American  Negroes,  1 would  have  to 
have  greater  competence  in  biology  than  1 have  or  Uiuu  J need  to  be  a 
sociologist.  As  a sociologist  I am  only  interested  in  the  social  perception 
of  the  Negroes  not  in  their  biological  substance. 

Mr.  Gross:  hour  reference  to  (lie  purely  biological  difference,  then, 
in  your  response  lo  Mr.  de  ViJliers’  question,  was  irrelevant  to  vmir  . . 

Mr.  van  pen  Haag:  It  is  fairly  irrelevant  and  if  you  wish  I will  with- 
draw it. 

Mr.  Gross:  Not  at  all;  that  is  entirely  up  to  you.  Now  do  you  regard 
011  the  basis  of  your  discussions  with  geneticists  or  scientists  in  fields 
other  than  your  own,  that  there  is  a distinction  between  genes  and  blood 
— you  use  both? 

Mr.  van  pen  Haag:  I used  them  synonymously.  I think  blood  is  a 
colloquial  expression  for  genetic  differences. 

Mr.  Gross:  So  that  you  did  not  mean  blood  literally? 

Mr.  van  pen  IIaag;  No,  sir.  There  are,  incidentally.  I happen  to 
know,  differences  in  the  blood  composition,  but  l could  not  tell  you  ex- 
actlv  what  they  are — I understand  there  is  a difference  in  the  time 
of  coagulation. 

Mr.  Gross:  You  mean  between  the  average  Negro  ami  the  average 
While? 

Mr.  van  pen  Haag:  Yes,  surgeons  toll  me  that  they  have  to  pay 
attention  to  that. 

Mr.  Gross : And  are  there  differences  within  each  race  as  well?  Have 
you  consulted  surgeons  on  that  question? 

Mr.  van  pen  Haag:  Certainly,  there  are  differences  regarding  . . . 

The  President:  I do  not  know  what  relevance  the  last  two  questions 
have,  Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  Gross:  Sir,  the  relevance,  with  all  respect,  is  to  the  witness's 
expert  testimony,  if  it  is  expert  testimony,  about  a 30  per  cent,  admixture 
of  non-Negro  genes  or  blood  in  the  American  Negro,  and  I am  trying  to, 
with  all  respect,  get  from  the  witness  clarification  as  to  words  and  phrases 
ho  uses  here  which  are  so  wide*  as  his  expertise,  as  I understand  it. 

The  President:  Very  well. 

Mr.  Gross:  Now  would  you  say,  sir,  as  a sociologist  that  the  term 
"American  Negro”  in  this  context  is  a stereotype? 

Mr.  van  pen  Haag:  I would  not  say  so,  sir.  It  can  be  so  used  but  you 
can  certainly  speak  of  the  American  Negro,  you  can  speak  of  the  German 
type  or  the  Italian  type  and  so  on.  It  may  be  used  as  a stereotype  if 
it  is  used  to  mean  every  single  German  or  every  single  Negro  is  such 
and  such— that  would  be  a stereotype  but  if  it  refers  to  a frequency 
distribution  of  types,  be  they  physical  or  psychological,  it  is  a perfectly 
legitimate  and  scientific  description. 

Mr.  Gross:  Now  is  there  a scientific  description  that  covers  the  category 
of  an  off  spring  of  a mixed  Negro- White  marriage? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  In  certain  countries  there  usually  . . . 

Mr.  Gross:  As  a scientific  matter,  sir. 

Mr.  van  den  IIaag:  As  among  geneticists,  is  that  what  you  mean? 

Mr.  Gross:  I11  any  capacity  which  you  represent  as  an  expert  . . . 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  Well,  I am  not  a geneticist  so  I would  not  be 
able  to  respond  to  your  question  if  it  was  meant  tube  genelical,  but  if 
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it  is  meant  to  bo  social,  wo  do  not  make  such  a distinction  except  to  say 
that  some  Negroes  arc  more  white,  more  light  or  something  like  that 
and  others  are  less  so. 

Mr.  Gross : Purely  visual,  sir? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Gross:  -So  that  as  far  as  you  know  there  are  no  scientific  or  genetic 
criteria  which  arc  applicable  to  ihc*  mixed  off-spring  of  a mixed  marriage? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  1 cannot  nnmnil.  myself  on  Ihal,  as  I said.  I do 
not  know  enough  about  it. 

Mr.  Gross:  1 see.  At  page  151,  supra,  of  your  testimony,  yon  said 

".  . . the  American  Negro  does  have  American  culture,  an  American 
Negro  sub-culture  if  you  wish— a sub-culture  just  as  1 hat  of  say  long 
shoremen  may  be  called  a sub-culture  owing  to  specific  circumstances 
of  their  life”. 

Does  the  American  Negro  hero  in  this  context  refer  to  the  average,  as 
you  have  used  the  term,  the  “average  American  Negro”? 

Mr.  van  urn  Haag:  Yes,  sir.  Now  1 am  fully  aware,  if  I may  expand 
a little  on  this,  that  of  course  there  are  lower-class,  middle-class  and  upper- 
class  Negroes  and  that  they  partake  in  part  of  Negro  culture  and  part 
of  middle  class,  or  upper  class  as  the  case  mav  be,  culture  that  if  they 
are  longshoremen  they  partake  in  part  of  the  snh -culture  of  longshoremen 
and  part  of  that  of  Negroes.  Hut  this  is  very  common  and  would  apply 
to  everybody — that  is  we  are  all  usually  members  of  more  than  one  sub- 
culture. 

Mr.  Gross:  You  use  the  terms  “American  Negro  .sub-culture’':  were 
you  referring  to  a statistical  base  in  that  . . .? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gross:  Hr  at  you  were  referring  to  “sub-culture”  as  a common 
feeling  among  the  average  American  Negro— J am  not  trying  to  pul  words 
into  your  mouth,  I am  trying  to  elucidate  vour  meaning. 

Mr.  van  urn  Haag:  I think  this  would  be  correct  and  I would  lor 
instance  make  this  clear  if  you  refer  to  linguistic  habits  which  are  cer- 
tainly part  of  a sub-culture,  you  would  find  that  certain  expressions, 
modulations  of  phrase,  terms  and  so  on  are  more  often  used  by  Negroes 
say  than  bv  non- Negroes.  Of  course,  there  is  individual  variation  in  this, 
nonetheless  you  can  characterize  a group  in  these  terms. 

Mr.  Gross:  So  that  by  education  and  environment  you  change  the 
sub-culture  pattern  jn  your  terms? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  To  some  extent,  yes. 

Mr.  Gross:  To  some  extent — to  what  extent  is  it?  Is  it  perpetual  and 
frozen  ? 

Mr.  van  dpn  IIaag:  I think  it  is  fairly  ultimately  ineradicable.  Hint 
is  education  has  the  effect  of  making  people  acquainted  with  other  sub- 
cultures and  acquainted  with  the  culture  at  large  but  it  does  not  usually 
extinguish  the  feeling  of  belonging  or  deriving  from  a sub-culture. 

Mr.  Gross:  i would  like  to  invite  vour  attention  now  to  another  area 
of  inquiry.  At  page  132,  supra,  you  say  that  —"in  principle,  wherever 
there  is  a Native  cull  lire  that  has  any  sod  of  strength  ...  I would  make 
every  effort  1 could  to  maintain  it"  and  if  it  was  necessary  "10  bring 
about  a change,  l certainly  would  want  to  do  it  in  the  slowest  and  the 
most  supervised  way”.  And  then  on  page  153  von  sav-  -“I  hem  are  eases 
when  the  change  occurs  suddenly  and  without  regulation  by  superior 
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authority".  I should  like  to  ask  you,  sir,  whether  this  change  to  which 
you  refer  relates  to  rapid  or  other  social  change? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gross:  Now  is  a social  change,  rapid  or  otherwise,  a concomitant 
of  economic  development? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  Jt  can  be.  Social  change  can  occur  independently 
of  economic  development;  it  can  also  be  an  effect  of  it;  it  can  also  be 
a cause  of  il. 

Mr.  Gross:  If  you  as  a sociologist  or  observer  would  lx:  confronted 
with  the  situation  of  a diversified  economy  in  which  vou  had  persons 
who  might  perhaps  be  regarded  as  less  educated,  less  favoured  -would 
their  social  change  be  a concomitant  of  the  economic  condition  in  a socio- 
logical sense? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag  : I do  not  think  that  can  be  said  generally  one  way 
or  the  other,  it  depends  on  numerous  factors.  We  have  circumstances 
rn  which  the  social  change  has  taken  place  without  any  visible  economic 
cause  and  has  had  economic  effect  sometimes  and  sometimes  not.  We 
have  other  circumstances  whore  it  can  be  clearly  shown  that  the  social 
change  is  an  effect  of  an  economic  change. 

Mr.  Cross:  So  that  you  would  not  be  prepared  to  say  that  economic 
development  is  normally  a cause  of  social  change? 

Mr.  van  den  IIaag:  It  can  also  be  an  effect. 

Mr.  Gross:  It  can  lie  either  one  or  the  other? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  In  lact,  if  1 may  point  out,  the  last  20  years  or 
so  there  has  been  a considerable  change  of  view  on  this  matter.  Many 
people  in  the  United  States  felt  that  the  best  way  to  help  the  undeveloped 
countries  was  by  direct  economic  help,  largely  investments  and  indus- 
trialization, and  that  that  would  help  their  economic  advancement.  Now, 
however,  and  this  has  occurred  perhaps  in  the  last  five  years,  many  social 
scientists  in  the  United  States  arc  of  the  opinion  that  social  change  ought 
to  and  must  precede  the  economic  change  as  that  economic  change  would 
become  as  effect.  So  there  is  a relationship,  but  it  can  be  viewed  in  dif- 
ferent ways. 

Mr.  Cross:  Economic  development  docs  have  some  effect  upon  social 
change  ? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  Oh  yes.  Some  effect  certainly. 

Mr.  Gross;  And  if  it  is,  say,  an  economic  environment  in  which  you 
have  different  races,  in  which  both  races  are  absorbed  in  the  economy  — 
this  coiiid  have  normally,  and  would  have,  a social  effect  on  that  com- 
munity? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  I would  like  to  be  able  to  give  you  a clear  answer 
but  unfortunately  the  facts  do  not  permit  it  for  if  you  look  at  the  Jews 
in  Germany,  which  we  have  just  discussed,  we  did  have  a case  here  that 
both  groups  at  least  were  equally  participant  in  the  economic  activity 
without  hindrance  and  soon,  and  the  total  ultimate  effect  so  far,  has 
hern  one  that  we  are  all  so  fully'  aware  of.  Other  cases  liave  had  a more 
happy  outcome.  I do  not  believe  that  one  can  say.  generally  speaking, 
Umt  economic  integration  leads  to  the  social  change  that  is  desirable, 

I hat  is,  some  sort  of  peaceful  relationship  between  the  two  groups,  it 
may  lead  to  the  opposite. 

Mr.  Gnoss:  One  question  with  respect  to  clarification  of  the  case  you 
just  cited.  Do  I understand  you  correctly,  sir,  to  say  that  what  happened, 
as  you  put  it.  in  Germany,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Jews  were  in- 
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volved  in  an  economic  situation  with  non- Jews?  I am  not  sure  f under- 
stood your  answer. 

Mr.  van  den  Ha  At,;:  1 am  sorry  if  1 was  not  clear.  No.  I did  not  sav 
that  it  was  caused  by  the  economic  situation.  J merely  wished  to  say 
that  the  economic  situation  or  integration,  did  not  prevent  it.  That  is 
that  economic  integration,  co-operation.  equably  and  so  on,  d<>  not  serve 
to  prevent  racial  or  ethnic  hostility  and  so  on. 

Mr  .Gross:  Now,  I am  going  to  invite  vour  attention,  with  the  hon- 
ourable 1 resident’s  permission,  to  vour  testimony,  at  page  151  supra 
of  the  verbatim  record  of  22  June  1965,  in  which  you  referred,  in  response 
to  a line  of  questions  by  distinguished  counsel  for  the  Respondent  to 
the  Brown  v.  Hoard  of  Education  case;  1 shall  try  to  keep  my  questions 
Duel,  with  a view  to  terminating  our  interview  tins  morning.  The  testi- 
mony is  that: 

“.  . . ‘modern  authority’  has  demonstrated  that  segregation  is 'inher- 
ently unequal’  so  what  the  Court  said  was  in  fact,  that  social  .scien- 
tists who  were  prominent  in  the  lower  courts  in  these  cases,  have; 
demonstrated  that  even  when  facilities  are  altogether  equal,  the 
mere  fact  of  segiegation  indicts  an  injury  on  at  least  one  of  the 
segregated  groups,  and  is  therefore  inherently  unequal”. 

This  is  your  characterization  of  the  Brown  decision'* 

Mr.  van  den  Ha ac:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gross:  Now  I will  return.  Mr.  President,  if  [ mav.  In  the  verbatim 
of  23  June.  I refer  to  page  154,  supra:  volt  were  asked' by  Mr.  de  YiJliers 

that  proposition  of  the  infliction  of  injury,  did  it  relate  in  the  particular 
case  to  the  situation  of  Negro  school-children  attending  segregated 
schools?”  “Yes,  sir”,  was  your  answer.  Now,  proceeding  from  that,  I 
would  like  to  ask  you,  sir,  whether  you  regard  it  ns  a correct  statement 
that  psychological  injury  is  inflicted  by  .segregation— would  that  state- 
ment be  generally  accepted  in  vour  brandies  of  social  seience  in  the 
United  Slates? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  I do  not  regard  it  as  a valid  statement  at  all. 

1 do  loci  that  there  is  no  evidence  whatsoever  for  it  and  I do  not  think 
that  sociologists  today  would  be  ready  to  seriously  report  that  such  evi- 
dence is  available  although,  as  I tried  to  point  out,  they  would  be  quile 
reluctant,  for  reasons  of  policy  or  fashion,  to  state  this.' 

Mr.  Gross:  Now,  J believe  you  testified  to  that,  sir— that  their  desire 
not  to  express  their  views  would  he  unconnected  with  their  scientific  or 
objective  judgment? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Gross:  For  reasons  which  you  indicated.  I believe  you  said  "not 
fashionable  ? 

Mr.  van  den  IIaag;  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Gross:  Yes,  J see.  Now,  you  referred,  at  page  155  of  the  verbatim 
°;  2 3 June,  to  the  fact  that  "a  brief  amicus  curiae  was  signed  by  a number 
of  social  scientists”— this  was  in  the  Brown  case. 

Mr.  van  DM  n H A At; : Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gross:  A brief  appended  to  the  Applicants’  briefs.  Are  you  familiar 
wuh  the  number  and  identity  of  the  scientists  who  signed  flint  brief? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gross:  Then  you  would  take  if  as  correct,  that  there  were  is  such 
scientists,  from  13  States? 
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Mr.  van  den  Haag:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gross:  Of  the  United  States.  Are  vou  familiar,  sir,  with  the  terms 
of  their  concurrence  in  the.  brief?  ' 

I lwve  U here"  ^ 1 haVC  read  tlie  bnpf  '”«««*  curiae,  in  fact 

in  Hu»  U,ut,  you  do  know'  ns  a that  they  all  did  concur 

\ , 1 D Und  0|,,Tns  expressed  in  the  brief,  with  the  reservu- 

<,f '““ia'liot S cvuES*  0l  Upl,,i01’  t“nC""1,’S  «•*- 

Sir-  M,y  1 POinl  «“•  sir'  that 

Mr.  Gross:  I have  not  quite  finished  my  question,  sir.  I wanted  to 
make  sure  that  the  Court  understood  the  terms  of  the  reservation  of  the 
scientists.  I want  to  make  further  reference  to  this,  concerning  the  con- 
clusivencss  of  certain  items  of  evidence  and  concerning  the  particular 
choice  of  words  and  placement  of  emphasis  in  the  preceding  statement 

ment'T  * '*1 bnt>{  'tsplt ; We  are  nonetheless  in  agreement  that  this  state- 
ment is  substantially  correct  and  justified  by  the  evidence  and  the  <lif- 

inShlwKSSJS  lftiany’  are,of  a reIat,ively  minor  order  and  would  not 
the  preceding  conclusions”.  I quote  from  page  177. 

eiv-en  vSif  anyrUsi*  for  an  °PJn,on<  *»’,  as  to  what  weight  was 

5°^  °rany  Justices  H»er«of.  to  the  concurrence 
01  these  authorities  in  tins  brief? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  Yes,  sir,  I do.  I think  that  considerable  weight 

ProfSso,n  k°,  t ienJ‘  1 l5h7e  1 ^l'fted  t0  YOU  last  time  an  opinion  %y 
rofcssoi  Kui  land,  a Piolessor  of  Law  at  the  University  of  Chicago 

and  if  1 ”“y  c.uoT; 

Mr.  VAN  DEN  IIaag:  I fully  agree  with  Professor  Kurland  and  with 
' “,f<,ss»r  K‘4!.V  on  the  opinion  which  I am  about  to  read,  that  the  Su- 
S,I<l,'cls,«n  111  Vnxem  V.  Board  of  Education,  was  strongly 
! livT  , -V  oydence  presented  by  the  social  scientists  in  the  np- 

n m k i ,'?/nUS!01“  a*1M  ,,U,°tC<  “ footnoto  ”•  Whal  lends  me  to  this 
™ , ls  the  court  speaks  of  modern  aiiflinrity”  and  of  "contem- 

bni  + M)SVC  •°i  °kriCa  lcnowledG«”  references  which  I believe  cannot  be 
but  to  ll  1C  evidence  presented  in  this  connection.  Now  I would  like  to 
f WOU  d pref^uot,  Mr,  President- in  the  inter, sts  of  time. 

o,,!n ioi^S  otlu'Js  W <:SS  US  OI>i”i011  a,,d  lK‘  Pr°P°sts  t0  read  the 
file  President:  1 think  that  the  witness  should  answer  the  question. 

nf  . i tn?  i l 'r1'  slr*  nV'y  1 t;on!:in,l,,?  '‘‘hank  you.  sir.  As  a matter 
behove  you  have  testified,  have  you  not,  that  you  do  nut 
of  lx'sls  for  an  ° !>'n ro n as  to  the  weight,  if  any.  given  by  the 
tills  rJ^rt?  ’ S“I>mW  C°Urt  to  t]ui  ^icntifii  authorities  who  signed 

Mr.  van  pen  IIaag:  No  one,  not  even  the  justices  . . . 

n,.H«r«rr?:  Nohody  so  >'OL1  do  not  purj*orl  to  have  judgment,  ex- 
perl  oi  otherwise  on  that? 

Me  van  den  Haag:  No,  but  there  are  references  in  the  judgment  to 
modern  authority,  which  are  . . . 1 b 

Mr.  Gross:  Yes.  we  understood  that.  Now.  in  the  amicus  curiae  brief. 
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to  which  we  are  referring  and  about  which  you  testified  on  2 { [une,  the 
brief  discusses  a report  of  the  so-called  mid-century  White  House  (011- 
fcrcnce  on  Children  and  Youth,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  van  DTK  Haag:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gross : Arc  you  familiar  with  that  White.  Home  report? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  it  was  prepared  bv  Professor  Kenneth  Clark  and 
1 have  reviewed  its  contents  in  the  article  which  1 submitted  to  (he  Court. 

Mr.  Gross:  It  was  prepared  by  Kenneth  Clark;  it  was  discussed  and 
signed  by  numerous  scientists,  was  it,  sir? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gross:  Now,  are  you  familiar  with  the  conclusion  ol  the  report? 
—as  follows,  on  page  K>8  of  the  brief: 

" 1 he  Report  brought  together  the  available  social  science  and 
psychological  studies  which  were  related  to  the  problem  of  how  racial 
and  religious  prejudice  influenced  I lie  development  of  a healthy  per- 
sonality. It  high-lighted  the  fact  that  segregation,  prejudices  and 
discriminations  ...” 

lhe  President:  Mr.  Gross,  1 think  if  you  are  cross-examining  a wit- 
ness, 3'ou  cannot  ask  a witness  in  relation  to  a factual  situation,  as  to 
how  a report,  with  which  he  had  nothing  to  do.  came  into  being.  You 
can  ask  him  whether  lie  agrees  with  a conclusion  or  opinion  expressed. 

, ou  cannot  quote,  for  the  purpose  of  [Jutting  on  flu*  record  as  evidence, 
the  factual  details  in  respect  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Gross:  Mr.  President,  with  respect,  sir,  1 will  attempt  to  make 
clear  the  purpose  of  this  quotation.  I had  planned  to  ask  the  witness  lor 
his  concurrence  or  non-concurrence  with  the  conclusion  of  tin's  report  . . . 

fhe  President:  A conclusion  you  mav  put  to  the  witness,  but  not 
how  the  report  came  into  existence. 

Mi.  Gross:  All  right,  sir;  thank  you.  sir.  I will,  with  the  President’s 
permission,  ask  the  t ourt  to  ignore  the  question  and  the  witness  to  ignore 
the  question,  and  ask  you  whether  you  agree  with  the  billowing  charac- 
terization of  tile  report,  which  1 read  from  page  i(>8: 

” l he  Report  indicates  that  as  minority  group  children  learn  the 
inlorior  status  to  which  they  are  assigned,  as  they  observe  (lie  fact 
that  they  arc  almost  always  segregated  and  kept  apart  from  others 
who  are  treated  with  more  respect  by  the  society  as  a whole,  they 
often  react  with  feelings  of  mlerioiitv'and  a sense  of  personal  humil- 
iation. Many  of  them  become  confused  about  their  own  personal 
worth."  1 

I)o  you  agree  with  that,  as  a fair  characterization  of  what  the  report 
indicates?  You  testified  that  you  were  familiar  with  the  report.  Do  you 
regard  this  as  a fair  characterization  of  what  the  report  indicates? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  You  mean,  do  1 . . . 

Mr.  Gross:  1 have  just  read  to  you  . . . 

Mr.  van  pen  IIaag:  Yes,  1 understand.  |>o  1 regard  this  as  I he  opinion 
that  the  report  expresses? 

Mr.  Gross:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  Pertain ly.  that  is  the  opinion  that  the  report  ex  - 
presses. 

Mr.  Gross:  Now,  I would  like  to  turn  to  the  question  which  was  ad- 
dressed to  you,  by  Mr.  do  Yilliers  . . . 

Mr.  DR  Viewers:  Mr.  President,  1 am  sorry  to  interpose  . . . 
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The  President;  Yes.  Mr.  de  Vi  I tiers. 

y,H;UKR-S;  M>; lcarned  has  had  his  election  not  to  call 

evidence  ll  ho  \11sl1es  to  put  a conclusion  to  the  witness  and  ask  him 
whether  he  agrees  with  that,  that  is  perfectly  permissible,  but  to  build 
<1  record  by  reading  portions  from  a report,  and  just  asking  the  witness 

..t  'qp  wN  'i;  U,  not  n,ak"  wh;it  is  said  in  the  report  evidence 

, ; ' ’ ‘ ,uc‘  k’jng  cross-examined,  us  J have  already  indicated 

u oss-exam  jiung  counsel  may  put  to  the  witness  whet  her  he' agrees  with’ 
an  expert  conclusion.  You  ask  him  whether,  m point  if  fart  ^that  was 

Mr  GnSTunytk  ^ ^ *****  Tliat  mak«  * evidence, 
Mr.  Gross:  Sir  with  respect,  I had  intended  and  hoped  (hat  it  would 
I m l l’r!fK,J,s"‘l<'vyi,t  to  the  testimony  of  the  witness  that  this  report 
ll  i urn  lei  stood  you  correctly,  the  While  Home  report,  which  is  what  we 
are  ndomng  to  was  the  work  of  Professor  Clark,  is  that 
Mi.  van  den  Haag:  Largely  so. 

Mr.  Cross:  Largely  so.  This  conclusion  I have  quoted  is  a description 
by  the  signers  of  tins  brief  as  to  the  nature  and  character  of  the  report 

conmIct'up.ka<  l',K  anotlwr  <jaration*  sir-  vvitl'  whid'  1 would  like  to 
The  President.  Very  well. 

TI,(;  ,|lJesrfi?n  1 have  iusl  asked— with  all  respect,  I think 

bec  u ie  / is  i^ti°?M\dlSit-,nKU?,led  c?unsd  was  somewhat  premature, 
trtV  v .,  1 [ t 1 the  1,nc  o{  questions  in  which  i would  like  with 

{E!5£S ^h!~  COn"  t0  thc SCCOnd  then  ask 

hc  nSreos  with  a scientific  opinion? 

ng “*■ s,r- Now  thOT- t,,c  w 

//erlJ'J'm/'.?'8  si  p'1;"  lluT  iv;icl  1,1(1  J>y  tl)e  mid-century  White 
u l ,v/t:  J t°n  1,UVf  lH'0n  ]>y  oflmr  social  scientists 

v ho  h w.  con, :e.,u,l  thei, .solves  with  this  problem.  I lie  following 
au  some  examples  of  these  conclusions." 

aiKl  1 1h°f 1 !ik°f  With  thc  hurt’s  permission, 
c m li  i thre?an<1  whether  you  agree  or  disagree  with 

\k\  ds  a iSmJL  5*  C0,lc  US1°n  thsi  Ration  imposes  upon  indi- 
00I  sk?  0 Wcml  rea[lt>  ■ 1,0  yo«  agree  with  that  or 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cross:  The  second  is  "that  segregation  leads  to  a blockade  in  the 
communications  and  inter-action  between  the  two  groups  Such  block- 

UiaST  n",tUal  S"Spi(:ion>  distrust  amf  hostility.”  Do  you 

Mr.  VAN  DEN  Haac:  No.  sir. 

,„T;  W.Te  An'}  tllin,ly’  "»w<«a«0ii  not  onlv  perpetuates  rigid  ste- 
"tat  a J'"l  7?  Ze!V1'  iattltu<1,'s  members  of  life  oil, or 

vk ,'t  ' Vl?,  Al  t ° O',' Aewlopmmt  ol  ft  social  climate  within  which 

will.  tf,„t  'h  ? °‘  CnS'°nS  “*  Ukd>'  t0  occur"  r>"  you  agree 

Mr'  VAN  l,Mn:  Ku.  *•  J-ct  me  add  that  I am  aware  that  not 
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only  is  there  no  evidence  lor  the  contentions  you  have  just  mentioned, 
but  whatever  evidence  appears  in  the  laxly  of  the  report  that  you  have 
just  mentioned,  has  been  largely  faked. 

Mr.  Gross:  Has  been  largely  what,  sir? 

Mr.  van  di'.n  Haag:  Faked. 

Mr.  Gross:  Faked?  lvA.K.E.I).? 

Mr.  VAN  j»kn  Haag:  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Gross:  By  whom,  sir? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  By  Professor  Kenneth  ( lark. 

Mr.  Gross:  Are  you  finished,  sir? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Gross:  On  page  i<\2,  supra,  of  the  verbatim  of  24  June,  Mr.  dr 
Villicrs  asked  you  the  following  question:  “Did  you  find  anything  inker 
cntly  improbable  in  the  description  as  contained  in  Book  111  (II)  of  the 
Counter- Memorial ? ” This  referred  to  the  different  population  groups  m 
South  West  Africa.  I should  like  to  ask  you.  sir,  have  you  road  the  Kopiy 
of  the  Applicants  in  these  proceedings? 

Mr.  van  DEN  Haag:  1 went  through  all  the  documents,  but  rallier 
superficially,  so  1 would  not  wish  to  vouch  that  I will  lemember  any 

details.  , . , , , o 

Mr.  Gross:  You  testified,  I think,  sir,  with  respect  to  the  question 
asked  you  with  regard  to  Book  III  you  did  not  find  anything  inherently 

improbable?  , , , . ...... 

Mr.  van  den  Haag  : Yes,  1 studied  this  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  de  Villiers 
somewhat  more  carefully,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  you  just  quoted 
me  as  making.  , 

Mr.  Gross:  But  you  did  not  study  the  Applicants  pleadings  with  the 
same  degree  of  cure?  . 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  1 did  not  read  all  the  volumes  with  equal  care, 
that  is  true. 

Mr.  Gross:  Can  you  say,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  question  was 
addressed  to  yon,  whether  you  find  anything  inherently  improbable  m 
the  Applicants’  pleadings? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  If  von  would  be  good  enough  to  refresh  my  mem- 
ory, I could  answer  that. 

Mr.  Gross:  Well,  I just  wanted  to  know  whether  you  could  answer  i( 
in  the  same  terms  that  you  did  the  Book  III  question. 

Mr.  VAN  I)EN  Haag:  Three  weeks  ago  my  memory  was  fresher  than 

it  is  now.  , 

Mr.  Gross:  I see,  sir,  so  that  when  you  answered  the  question  lhai 
there  was  nothing  inherently  improbable  in  that  book  of  the  Respondent  s 
pleadings,  you  did  not.  have  in  mind  what  was  in  or  might  be  in  the  Ap- 
plicants’pleadings— is  that  correct? 

Mr.  de  Villiers:  I am  so  sorry,  that  is  not  put  111  correctly.  1 put  to 
the  witness  a particular  description  contained  in  Book  III,  1 did  not  put 
a whole  book  to  the  witness.  I am  sorry  that  I have  to  interfere. 

Mr.  Gross:  Mr.  President.  1 think  the  record  will  slum-  ... 

The  President:  Mr.  Gross,  before  you  pursue  this  question,  you  ha«l 
better  refer  to  the  record. 

Mr.  Gross:  Yes,  I was  just  going  to,  sir.  I thought  1 had  read  it. sir, 
but  apologize  for  not  having  done  so.  (Juote,  page  162,  supra: 

“.  . . [do]  you  find  anything  inherently  improbable  in  the  description 
as  contained  ill  Book  III  ol  tin:  Counter- Memorial? 
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The  President:  What  was  the  answer  to  that? 

Mr.  Gross:  The  answer  was:  “I  am  aware,  as  any  sociologist  is  . . .” 
• it  is  a rather  long  one,  Mr.  President,  it  is  a paragraph  in  the  middle  of 
page  162,  but  the  witness  attempts  to  respond  to  that  question  put  in 
that  form,  sir. 

lhc  President:  Did  he  say  in  that  that  there  was  nothing  in  Boole 
m which  was  inherently  improbable? 

Mr.  Gross:  1 took  that  to  be  the  whole  purport  of  his  answer,  sir,  in 
that  respect. 

The.  President:  But  where  in  Ins  answer? 

Mr.  Gross:  It  is  the  middle  of  page  162,  supra. 

Mi.  de  Vu.uers:  Mr.  President,  perhaps  I can  help;  it  started  at 
page  t(xi,  there  was  an  interposition  and  discussion  and  it  all  related 
back  to  the  question  in  the  middle,  of  page  i6x,  supra. 

“Mr.  van  den  Haag,  particularly  in  our  Book  III  of  the  Counter- 
Memorial,  we  gave  detailed  descriptions  of  the  various  population 
groups  existing  in  South  West  Africa  and  1 asked  you  whether  you 
had  n ad  that.’’ 

That  was  (he  description  referred  to. 

flic  President:  Further  in  the  page  there,  the  question  is  also  put 
by  Mr.  de  Villiers  to  the  witness  as: 

“I  merely  asked  you  to  indicate  whether,  in  the  light  of  your 
general  knowledge  of  human  relationships  over  the  world,  you  find 
anything  inherently  improbable  in  those  descriptions.” 

Mr.  Gross:  Yes,  sir,  and  my  whole  point  solely,  now,  is  to  pursue  the 
line  no  further,  but  I wish  to  say  for  clarification  that  my  question  was 
directed  at  precisely  the  same  area  which  is  covered  by  the  Respondent's 
question.  I asked  the  witness  whether  lie  had  read  the  Reply  covering 
the  same  points,  and  I was  asking  whether  he  had  found  anything  in- 
lx  reittly  improbable  in  those  sections. 

Tin;  President ; 1 think  not,  Mr.  Gross,  you  have  put  a question  to 
the  witness  at  large  in  respect  of  Book  111  of  the  Counter- Memorial  and 
(he  Applicants’  Pleadings. 

Mr.  Gross:  All  right,  sir,  I apologise,  and  I would  like  to  continue. 

Tin:  President:  Please  do. 

Mr.  Gross:  At  page  164,  you  were  asked  (assuming  this  was  a propos 
of  Book  VII  of  the  Counter-Memorial  and  referred  to  the  educational 
policy),  and  1 will  read  the  question: 

”...  assuming  the  correctness  of  that  proposition  about  the  aims 
and  the  nature  of  the  Bantu  education  system,  would  you,  in  the 
context  of  such  an  educations  I system,  expect  that  the  mere  fact 
of  separation  of  children  into  different  schools  must  inevitably 
indict  psychological  harm?" 

And  in  the  course  of  vour  reply,  you  said,  inter  alia,  at  the  end  of  your 
; response: 

“•  • • an  attempted  homogenization  would  certainly  be  harmful  to 
both,  as  well  as  unsuccessful”. 

Would  you  explain  to  the  Court  what  the  significance  of  the  word  “homo- 
genization’' is  in  this  context? 

Mr.  van  DEN  Haag:  Yes.  sir,  I think  it  will  refer  to  an  educational 
policy  which  treats  different  groups,  having  different  cultures  or  sub- 
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cultures,  mid,  perhaps  as  a result  of  genetic  differences,  didemi!  altitudes 
aiul  endowments,  homogenization  would  (rent  these  groups,  education 
ally  as  though  they  were  the  same,  and,  for  instance,  instruct  (hem  in 
the  same  language  although  they  have  different  native  languages,  in- 
struct them  in  the  same activifies'iill hough  tlievare  lilo-lv  fo  go  through 
<!ilfer<  nt  aelivities,  familiarize  lliein  xvi'lli  (I10  saim-  stork  ol’ideas.  ai 
though  in  their  dilieient  cultures,  different  ideas  prevail,  and  so  on, 
1 Ik;  e fleet  of  that  is  dial  you  are  likely  to  alienate  the  groups  from  their 
own  culture  and  establish,  and  hndlv.  a sort  of  eoininoii  homogenized 
culture  instead,  which  1 think  does  a.  damage  edm  ationall v a nd  psycho 
logically. 

Mr.  Gl«iss;  Won Ul  you  descril>e  (he  term  “lioniogcuixal  ion"  01  “homo- 
genized ’ as  scientific  terms  terms  as  applied  to  am  thing  other  Ilian 
milk? 

Mr.  van  ni'-M  I 1a.au : Will  we  speak  of  heterogeneous  groups  and 
homogenous  groups,  and  ol  course  if  (hero  is  I nd  erogenous  and  homog- 
enous, then  you  can  homogenize,  you  ran  no  into  (lie  ..(her, 

or  try  to. 

Mi.  (moss:  And  a "homogenous  group”  would  he,  win  I,  sir? 

Mr.  van  1 >!•: n IIaac:  A group  of  (lie  same  kind.  I(  depends  in  wind 
respect  you  want  to  speak  of  homogenous,  you  can  speak  of  homogenous 
wi(li  respect  to  tallness,  hair-colour  or  weigh!,  or  anything  else. 

Mi . (iKoss : And  in  dir  sense  von  use  the  term  ‘ ‘lioun jgeni/ed'  in  vi'iii 
response  to  Mr.  do  \ illiors'  question,  what  were  von  relening  lo;  height 
or  what  oilier  characteristic? 

Mr.  VAN  l>liN  HAAi'.:  1 Was  refeiTing  to  silh  ciillun-s. 

Mr.  (jkoss:  lo  “sub-cultures"? 

Mr.  VAN  M-N  IIaac:  Or  t nil  1 ires. 

Mr.  Gross:  Not  races? 

Mr.  Van  iu?n  Uaa<;  : these  loo  if  you  wish,  hut  races  cannot  he  homog- 
enized physically,  in  a school  a(  least. 

Mr.  Gross:  So  that  what  you  were  talking  a lion  I was  liomogeiiiznlion 
of  cultures,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  VAN  M-N  IIaac:  I ha  I is  rigid,  sir. 

Mr.  (moss:  I would  conclude,  Mr.  President,  if  I mav,  sir.  with  one 
or  two  questions.  On  page  1 ~.-j , anf»rn,  ol  (In:  verbid  im.  \ r n 1 were  osl.erl: 
"What  happens  win  n there  are  uKompts  at  assimilal  ion  ol  one  group 
with  another,  . . ."  and  your  answer  on  page  ryq,  was  as  lollops: 

I here  arc  circumstances  when  I his  can  lie  sinvesshilly  aecoinp- 
lishecl,  when  il  is  carefully  regulated.  . . . I In-  al  tempi  to  do  so  l-v 
coercion  is  not  likely  to  he  suoeessliil  . . 

Slav  1 ask  you,  sir,  wliellier  you  would  regard  alleuipls  lo  separate 
groups  hv  coercion  as  likely  to  he  successful  in  the  sense  which  \oii  have 
used  the  term? 

Mr,  VAN  URN  I L.A At; : I here  are  in  some  cases,  1 lliink  indicated.  win  n 
you  have  a case  where  there  is  one  very  highly  developed  mil  me  using 
this  word  vaguely,  hut  1 think  we  undri slund  wind  il  means,  and  an- 
other that  is  more  primitive.  What  is  likelv  to  happen  is  that  the  highly 
developed  culture  exercises  a great  atten  tion  on  the  group  that  lias  a 
primitive  cull urc.  I hey  may  he  at  tract  ed  to  this  culture  and  lo  pari  ieipa 
tion  in  it,  even  though  such  participation  or  al  templed  pail  ieipa  I ion  in 
it  may  be  their  own  undoing,  particularly  when  (lie  participation  happens 
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as  rapidly  as  their  attraction  to  the  <levelo|x:r.l  culture  may  lead  to.  I11 
this  case,  I think  it  is  not  only  useful  but,  1 could  say.  almost  necessary 
hn  a governmental  authority  to  either  avoid  or  retard  this  process  by 
measures,  which  in  this  case,  will  have  to  lx:  compulsory.  May  1 give  an 
instance  ••-American  Indians,  as  you  certainly  will  know,  were  very  at- 
Iracled  lo  (lie  culture  of  I In-  colonists  and  particularly,  among  oilier 
things,  attracted  to  alcoholic  beverages,  which  elided  up  bring  in  huge 
part,  as  they  Ihemselves  complained,  llieii  own  undoing.  In  some  places, 
(hough  quite  belatedly,  Indians  wore  therefore  excluded  from  places 
where  alcoholic  beverages  weir  purchasable  and  it  was  protiibiled  by 
law  lo  sell  tliem  to  them:  ;is  ] said,  it  was  loo  lute.  I Sul  here  you  have  an 
instance  where  a somewhat  inure  advanced  cull  lire  both  attracted  the 
less  advanced  culture  and  resulted  in  the  undoing  of  those  whn  were  so 
attracted  and  not  prevented  from  indulging  in  this  somewhat  suicidal 
al  traction  hv  superior  authority.  Thus  in  some  cases  l should  think  that 
compulsion  is  not  onlv  justified  but  necessary  to  keep  cultures  apart. 

Mr.  Gross:  Now  would  that  go  so  far  as  lotal  separatum  of  races? 

Mr.  van  dun  11  vv;;  I think  that  if  well, id  engaged  in  dial  with  inspe  ct 
fo  Indians,  the  Indians  would  still  be  alive  today,  and  would  probably 
be  happier  Ilian  their  remnants  are. 

Mr.  (iuoss:  Have  the  Jndiails  been  absorbed  into  (lie  mummy  <>f  the 
Thiih'd  Slates? 

Mr.  van  in-N  IIaac:  Well,  if  you  consider  killing  an  absorption,  they 
have. 

Mi.  Gross:  lto  rou  consider  killing  an  absorpl ion  into  the  economy? 

Mr.  van  i>kn  IIaac:  No  I do  not. 

Mr.  Gross:  My  question  was,  have  the  Indians  been  absorbed  into 
l he  < 'crujotn y of  l in*  l hilled  States? 

Mi.  van  den  IIaac:  They  have  largely  died. 

Mr.  Gross:  Had  they  ever  been  absorbed  into  the  economy? 

Mr.  van  i>kn  IIaac:  Yes,  sir.  Those  that  have  remained  have  been 
absoibcd 

Mr.  Gross:  Those  licit  have  survived. 

Mr.  van  dicn  IIaac:  Yes,  sir.  'The  process  of  attempted  absorption  led 
lo  a very  reduced  survival. 

Ml  . Gkoss:  I hat  is  right,  sir,  and  I think  it.  was  deplorable  -may  we 
I alls  al  mill  I lie  contemporary  conditions?  In  a divoisijird  modern  <1:011- 
iiniv,  lei  us  sa v 1 1 \ pot helically  dejxmdent  for  its  existence  or  success 
upon  labour  of  one  group,  can  you  us  a sociologist  envisage  a successful 
governmental  coercion  which  prevents  assimilation,  in  tile  sense  in  which 
Veil  used  (lie  term? 

Mr.  van  iii  x IIaac:  I can.  sir. 

Mr.  Gkoss:  Would  you  define  then  again  what  you  mean  by  "assimila- 
tion ’ in  (h  it  context?  You  refer  to  Indians  drinking- — that  is  not  assiini- 
|;i I if  <ii . 1 (ake  il  in  (lie  context  Iiere  is  il,  sir?  Please  stale  it  in  your  own 
wav  if  you  will. 

Mr.  van  ni'N  1 1 am;:  It.  was  in  the  context  of  the  Indian  life  at  the:  time. 
Willi  1 (Terence  to  your  question,  may  I assume  that  1 liavc  it  clear: 
you  want  me  In  state  what  1 mean  by  assimilation,  or  . . . 

Mr.  Gkoss:  Whether  your  term  “assimilation”,  hiking  that  as  the 
predicate  of  mv  question  -whether  von  can  visualize  that  governmental 
coercion  against  assimilation  is  likelv  to  be  successful? 

Ml.  VAN  ni' N IIaac:  l would  say  that  it  could  be  successful.  If  the 
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permanent  if  tUriv'lvsi.V'li^  mv with'Xir  'uHut  I ft<m 

ti,on  .1  would  say  that  W|,at  32,^  /«'?*  t»  tri\y'\  ureas 

acquH-o  some  of  the  dements  o ft  . ' J R,  2 V W-ti,at  ""'M 

* i.vv;rc^";iJ:::;;,,;I! vs^ • r r,r ••<  »*■  «...*■« 

Cm,.<1;’  b"^  'll  the  KnWn  r»J  t\H.  },  Imvin  S"';S° il>r,i  1 » < he  'WiV/w 

problem  with  which  vu>  liaw  r|!  a/  ! '5  «Mf»rs:  “Tl... 

I J,e  "f  scientific  knowledge ” \V  , n f°  0<al  on 

chaiacfeuzation  of  flic  problem  (>f t(.  •'  v.Mi  :'*n;’r-  '■"•  iv  ill.  <|Ms 

Ml.  VAN  r>KN  M.aai  ; ; [ would  lilinVil  • I i n,,Ml""  S'-cirlv? 
fl  oil  tiers  of  scion  I i fie  knmvlcdim  nie'mi,ef  l,l‘,r  f?l;i,;ill<‘l»|s  u.'i. ■ af  f|„. 
contrary  to  the  impn-ssim,  tli cv  dv  R Ti  ?'  ."S  M'rif  l,,4'v  "ere  n..l 
Mi  . ( > i?( >ss : I ani  sure  Hri#  \b  .•  < dablished  by ;mv  sor f n|  rvid. 

,S  fim.ll,  <||V  on  ||„:  froi.liois  o/  j ir  * I ,J  ;*' >/'  m,  , ,r  ra.v  ,d:.lk„s 

Jy  inlcfliRiWtf  to  cither  agree  oi'-'d is  iR^Ti’'11''11  iUl  ■ ^Joss.  sunidenl 
that  problem  that  have  b«vn  well  v f'it!  V M,‘"‘  iir.‘;  Hoodie  nsp(r|s  -.f 

that  have  not  I >. :cn sosotl It  • Ye  t i ,on«  • then- are ->, |tn„ 

Mr.  Gltoss : So  t|)U(  you  find  this  roi/'t'  nii's|(.;,li  l"'(>blctm  I knownf. 
unintelligible,  sir?  * ll,,s  <'ont  fl|s,,»'  «>f  these  i5  M h nlisfs  ;is 

U'ouI(i  ,,ot  give  nl/idMvei^hi,1  11,1,1  ''  hU'r;,,-v  <:<"»dnsioi.,  in  whidr  I 

The  J ’ it ]'si i >K nt • * f | *rof  ossor  7.  IUr  ,>ri'si,|<‘"l  Thank  v..n  dr 

tlMS  aftmKwm* t(>  tW  the  cZt  <r'  u"'u 

cross^xaininatioii V<l1  Wr‘  (,ross’  ll'at  v,>"  have  mii^.i.  led 

Th^lK’.Jir?  r Mr- 

questions  of  j>n>fcssar ’van'^n'n^  V>ut'b  f h <U‘T  lu  s"U  '"'"r 

certain  questions  I wr»n|(|  like  to  > h hi  M'V  <|n  s<>-  uiv 

tins  morning.  You  reiem-d  to  ; Jr  ■ i,  r ' ’‘V"1'^"'111  •»  hk  eeid-.u-e 
as  having  liren  faked.  So  that  I nriv  Vp  I ■ i 1 van  <len  I laag 

the  docninent.  is  that  ihedocum<nt  w l ichk  'i"'  i”Vn‘'r|>''  ''lenlik- 

Supreme  Court  case  of  Urmtn  v / /,  ■ / 1 v in 

Mr.  van  j>i.n  M > vt;.  c;..  1 fV  luIncahtHti 

The  Plxl-si Hi;.N  , ; N<>  first  k a,nW  is  hns.-d  on  . . . 

Mr.  van  „.iN  flA  v; i' ^ll:"  1 lh' ? 

Mr  van" U'i  ,T!,&,rnK""  ,"W  

!>"  -liil.rr..1,‘fmn  !'>  ''"'/'I'O,  1 1< .ns,- , , fl„., 

lust  mentioned.  Mr.  I^.l.-ni  ‘ At  f <he  annex  whirl,  Vo„  have 
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|N|T:  J,IS‘  if!0UtifV  t,ie  document,  that  is  all  1 want 
on  d,i  1^, J vwitJ « n '7  r'" S ”lid-ce,»tu,‘y  House  Conference 

hl 



dfi:S 

i«*.n.  ioav.A.'rJr^r15' <lralt  'vilh  tk,s  m -«<»“ 

h mil  i , i,’  ' Ilovrevcr,  lie  witliliekl  (tom  tlu 

'His  a n-l  did  not.  in  (he  doenment  winch  J liave  iust  emoted  call  if 

;;  ",n  lo  1 'V"';'  t ,ri;  in,  I^vious  observations  on  Ne^o  children t 
S<  s' '’gated  schools  lie  had  found  that  more  Negro  children  in  those 
- n -sr  grega ted  sdioo  s identify  with  the  White  dol  an  us  ,|  ca  e 
(' >i i us i on  < " | k' rsonal i tv,  damage  and  so  on.  Now  it' fe  mv  ctei  a mi 

’ V 1 ' ' ‘ | b,l( 1 u hat  I 'lolessor  C lark’s  observations  seemed  to  show  if  rhev 

VT1  >l-n^'  ,S  , iat  fjcseh’,'(’gatio|i  or  integration  is  damaging  and 
Ch  Mn,r  :s-|y;>n,|,:,,al'v^  h«.-ulti.ful.  Hc,vv,:ve?  XiZr 

when  I said  daJ!d  ’ l>|M,S,U;  t,,ncl,,sion  a,ul  th*  '««  wiutt  I ha<l  a,  mind 

v in,!"'  !,K,;M1;,:  X l :- 1 l,‘V,l:K  t f,i;!t  ,M-  ,K>t  produce  or  reveal  this  nre- 
' ’ ) " , 7r  IOo  ,S  S,!,ll,:i'v"1  lo  justify,  von  are  saving,  that  his  report 

iw Vlx][  7l  lv\V,,lV<,nVS  inM>rc^ion.  Is  tfrat  correct? 

: • 1 (,,(,uglit  and  J previously  used  the  expression 

i rsh.ulmg  wine  » is  pcl.aps  somewhat  more  correct,  he  did  riot  oidv 
’ '«•  his  occasion  or  refer  to  it.  hut  also  in  prior  comduS 

m m I he  lower  courts  he  did  not  n fer  to  it  and  at.  one  point  in  one 
hi  uMirts.  he  did  reh-r  to  ixperiineiits  undertaken  with  Wo  chile  Iren 
>nt  f v7  r*‘  deliberately,  the  impressh.n  that  thes^vsn* 

"w«ri«  I«TT< I?  dt,l,lV<n’  W!,idl  °;m  OI>’y  1,0  t,l(’  °,us  1 have  just 
Vi  /m  i • f s:,nu?  <',uielusi<>ii  as  tin;  e.xpi-riment  with  the  rfi 
« ren  m pvri.as  ,n  fact  they  led  (o  quite  the  op, Lite  cSncKJ 

,n  tho  ^ is 

I he  I’iu-.sipkni  : You  did  not  then  use  the  word  'Take'’  did  you? 
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Mr.  VAN  1 1 a a « ; : I ns-d  the  word  "mMi  a.lnv-- 

» - ptv/S^?  <u' 

:cr^n  ,a urf.  ^ 1 ji  ml  1 

uv >!!r • fakC ' 'I'l'iftii  1S])° ' *' ISt  J",s'vt‘r  (l,<'<ll',Mion  phase.  Is  ilKtl  W I j; 1 1 I|„. 

Mr-  v.*k  I*.-: N Haac:  I think  s».  ! haw  j„lv 



I>ut  I Would  liko  to  refer  to  ’.m  e ! m " 'V;'y, 1 fn  (l'* '"  ‘"ision 

article  which  is  J f*iVm-K  . ” W,I,cl,N,,n  m r'7'™'™  <■<'”'  lMrn- 

-sir.  The  lao (' */ 1 m t i u T^T' ju , t 'pt^o; I H tn -s^I J ' * ' 1°,  ■',,*sh  *l,r,,sl™- 

convey  to  the  Court,  is  il:  not'?  * Mn,‘l !‘ssl,>n  von  hileiidnl  lo 

nieunij^' of'tiie  word : ; fXetr‘  j,/ | p «!' " Y "j" ' ,!'"l-"h  1 :|  I 

ns  you  have  now  eh  j died  it  I ’ , ’ * ■' 1 N | 1,1  "dent  lo  < f» v »• 

Professor  Clark-  n.eans  of  , ""  "?  <d 

misleading  impression  out  of  ^h-»n  J -'  .’"•'ll,?'  " " l ,rl  K:m'  H'G 
out  of  sophisticated  m.ifice.  ’ ' ‘ *’  *'y '•  ""',,,'rnl  mn>,"[*’  Pure 

Mr  van  'V""  UM  nn,fnr r |„ 

Tlie  Pni-smi  n i • ni  i1  ‘,m  SOJ  ry  and  1 udl  withdraw  if.  May  | 

aljy  trying  t<> contev 'T  °"1  ,l,.al  1 

in  conclusion : ' n’  11  "u  ,l,(ictrl  wrote  as  |o[|r,w<t 

his  L'saiy.  to  whk-ll  I !luikAfCi,-h,'|llMlllSr  fl'S  N sli,|,V,,>  md  I'u  dlv 
drawn  is  that  lie  did  not  himv  ' ^ i'  i ' S*  '>>nd"s'<>n  licit  **an  he 
that  he  did.1'  "’’M  l"'  "•'<  ‘h-ing;  and  t h.  worst 

*rJuo”\^VMIia,i,V, VustiAoIi  6or  the 'Cr^'r’r  ,vvflil‘1'  T"  n”'  "”<d 

Vn"  <'l,<’w i im( ,n  i 

Sh,y  ‘ -"''I"-  - ,>  



mon’v  XS!"  X'W  i,ri,-r- 1 S,"M,,ld  !ik-  I..  Iliriiwii- 

a.t  Iu„e,  in  whirl,  tl„-  w'tnrss.  ami  I X,'„  v,TkH' 

I Ik-  1’mcsi,,™,:  Wln.t  tr,„«Ti|,[  Cs  il  ... 
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i\Ir.  C.uoss:  2.J  June.  Mr.  I ’resilient.  (>age  rs7 
the  1'u‘Iisijh.ni  : Ves.  h 

Mr  Guoss:  the  witness  said:  "As  a mat  ter  of  fact  in  prior  ex  neri  merits 

P"fcyr  t-  nienti  In  the 

couits.  IVKiy  I adiluss  one  question  to  the*  witness  as  to  the  significance 
0/  that  comment,  ;,s  bearing  011  possible  bias  as  an  expert^ T?  fK 

n 'iM'r.,r,n,i;,lrin  V°"  ymr  s,;,h-menl,  |>r.  van 'dm  Ihlae 

lh.1  I lufessoi  ( lark  s meinory  failed  him  in  this  respect-1 

nof  sun*  wli-fher  Vw:  ll'°<T0,,d  “Jo,'«uf”  was  »H‘ant  ironically,  i.  was 

militated  to  the  honourable  I'rcsident.  1 can  only  repeat  1 prefer  p,  as 
bwt  ItUHtllictUs,  namely  lltal  l,o  fon-ot  ‘ ' 

Mr.  Ukuss:  I hank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Ta-snmN-n  'erta tin  Members  of  the  t'ourt  desire  to  ask  the  witness 
entam  questions.  I call  upon  Judge  Koretskv. 

tlh'  h fiu:l!!''"KV:  Professor  van  den  Haag,  my  questions  are  due  to 

0 ‘s^  d I'T'  aS  fa,ras  lV"nVitl,e  first  occasion  on  which  questions 

; ’ 11  Mso phy  and  sociology  l.avc  been  raised  in  (I, is  < Cut.  UiP 

vo  it  1 theiVtii  -I  T I uK>l-  \V<  l ' 1°  n^an/;,f  of  l,,n,h'  :iV(  plain  ted  with  all 

h 11*  -.1  hs  1 ,,l<!  not  find  t1"-”'  in  our  library  except  one 

bonIJel  written  in  the  polemic  with  Professor  Clark  where  von  mil  e 

Iw! >l! iiVi1  rfy x "it1?  him.  and  the  hook  that  you  produced 

time  I 11  1]  t Jv ’ 1 R|OSIS‘“y  “™ou  and  Socm1  Constraint:  At  the  same 

f ,alVlet  '.  V Lncd  to  lead-  thp  Court  through  the  jungle 

;l™.v  “| m uons  But  did  you  cany  out  you,  n seardu-s^on  the  basis 

)m7lK-we!r.nas  v™T  °'Vn  0ata  whidl  vou  obtained 

; ssr  zs\  'Oz 

^'"x- ,0  ">ult  •liro“«"  "»>'■  1 

I hr  I’KKsutHNr:  Will  von  put  the  question,  fudge  Koretskv? 

Judge  Kokirrsiiv:  With  respect.  Mr.  President^ will  vou  jWniit  me 
10  ,'ef0  1 " ManJ'  of  du‘  conclusions  made  by  our  expert  do 
1 11  tlu'  n,?"Y  <»<Ts  and  1 <to  not  understand  flow  lie  coined  to  his 

'.Z  111  'hx>1<s.  i And  on  page  187  references  ("  suicide 

S ,1 ArP,d  Y’TT  2,°‘  22 f <Yml'°Ion'  hlU  1 ask  i'i’u.  do  you  consider  it  is 
r.-  l ' l SZ-i-'y  to  ^dividual  Observ-ations  made  hv  certain 

1 el  viiii  ih  Hi  ll'*  voii  consider  it  necessary  to  vi-rifv  the  facts  upon 

in  v!k  es  u!,'h  ft1 1 AA<i : V!M,r  ,l°  nmV  ’ s<)ciolo«v-  in  ail  Hie  social  sciences, 

vs,--  vh  ' • 1 Vr;UI,  VI|1I>>|;^L1  research.  I am  not  myself  an  empirical 

. V.  J J V1  (,?<,VnsL  llu’  lask  (,f  d»‘  theorist  consists  of  inter- 

K n;  r1?  ;;f Ul,'o,i(S- 11-  i-v *-,«  1.^1  oi'^s 

or  1 1 11  • <1( 1 1< -r'  This  is  \ ' ly  pisk.'* " °’W  h>d’<dl-^  one  theory 

of  dnine  iVilV.y^A  ii*  *' ' i<>,i  "'dividual  researches.  I Imvo  no  opportunity 
J J 'VSC;il!d"-s  m fhis  fcoia  are  undertaken  by  individuals. 

, \ Velr  'Ti  [y  r//k‘ct  the  data  tliat  P'd  into  them 

i h iv  ; ' " , <lata-  of  course,  depends  on  the  reliability  of 

■ lnii  M',ls  unolved.  Now,  let  me  point  out  that  generally  in' the 
S'  I-  II-  i s lehanee  .s  pul  on  (In-  observations  of  others,  if  this  were  not  so 
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are  present.  But  may  I point  n»t ' ti  + 1 ons  fo1'  co,lt*ol!ing  mid  so  on 
; .at  r,'„Ioss„,  .U'SiitlH:  '7""'  1 -“4 

i he  C ourt  wen-  highh'  misleadim/  f i , !•  1 ,1,|(>,!t<‘  Presenh-d  befn re 

the  statistics  that  any  .scientist  of  J n.  'sf  'i-  1 ;W"pl 

special  reasons  to  believe  that  he  ,,,i  ° landing  gives,  unless  I 

When  I .pofe.  ^“"(V oF  f'k<-  Z Y™"8'  '* 

rcfcncd  to  Vratomx  ChrkSumv  ra<f  COTrccU-v  ot  mislnn.ling  1 
i'"  "1.™*  to  ii.tfrpml  il,™  S'Sf  0 PKS1","'"'S  -'ah.  »r  his  m,- 
* at  no  time  doubled  j,js  ....  f *oiisc*na Wi*  scientific  eiileri.-, 

, J«l«e  Kokotsky' : You cons L 5 If  M,.at  nVUtrr- *"«»'*  Hsc's  thin! 
hnve  made  reference  to  some  farts  l n ‘ t,u’ {il,l<  Von 

J,id  ^ try' to 

attcinpV'to  verify1  tV'e*  fj£j-  H / "«*  to  go  Brazil  to 

arid  so  on.  I would  not  he  alde'to  do  ni  my  ^ n f!pl  to«°  to  Hawaii 

^honan  article  appears  in  a profess  in,, ‘ ) f lr  f lin«s  1 want  to  do. 
on  Bra*, I that  I looted.  which ' ?d'  f 11,11  *'v«  •wtrrl.-s 
professional  journals,  and  1 know  tJ,e  ,twv  I*.*a<Im#r  American 

result  Of  these  urtichs  i will  ^ evi,  ? f?s?rch  doubts  on  tile 

Judge  Korktskv;  Yes  I underst-m  iu"' / ^ ''  accoI'r  u'om. 
shop  to  see  if  it  is  correct  that  the  oi  l? UT  #u  f°  tll‘‘  ^"beCs 

inferred  to  in  vour  statement  But  vou  had  oil'^r  ",  5erve  oll<‘  N,‘«>o  as 
present  here  the  statements  of  iiwiiv  “i  f‘*Ls  to  chccL  von 

Did  you I give  an  exhaustive  picture  of  !\> 'ind,sc,,;"t1,sts  ai,<l  scltohirs? 

>n  the  United  States  on  social  sub  veti  1 lrC,Ml'  oi  thv  NC™h.re 

one  iiMhJt  -o1  ,th*i  « ^ I »*ave  only 

views  that  1 felt  [ can  (.n,i  lllc  M ',oml  place.  I cited  only  those 

of  different  conclusions  and  views  Ct  w?  j1"'  f co,I,trarv  ,1;ila.  but 
llu  r«ason  to  cite  them.  I am  certain l.  '.V  ! 1 i11(,t  tlirm  l saw 

agiec  with  all  of  my  conclusions.  ' * m°  ,at  not  ‘■v»tyune  would 

I IJKmgK^  which  of  my  conclusions 

and  I tried,  to  the  best  of  my  knowh'X 'l,,lca«u<*  :'nd  which  would  not 

mnt^° 

in  distinctive  U^iiinoh^SU'ni2r  ^ ' th<,n  so,u.<limcs  wilfulh  delight 
alism-  among  the - con i , , ■ t . t Jon  and  even  'i.n.i  i- 

it  is  very  in  teres  ri  ng  toknoV  n<r  i'r  ° o[,m\n<l‘  ;m<1  {<>v  me  as  a |udi>e 

or  me  now  is  did  %»  ^n°  ^ 

tious  selection  of  facts  or  even  si  w ! ' i” t<;ral Um‘-  a tenden- 

re  pea  ted  here  in  your  statement?  I t' T stnlo,,l‘,,,ts  you  haw 
of  facts  from  the  noxiouswSh?  ' <]°  vo"  ^ out  the  pure  grain 
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formula,  but  there  is  uot.  JfSfflvt’  ^ ',l,cre  a general 
that  scientists  are  fallible  and  cert  a inf  V^’  f5  ,you  Have  just  suggested 
I have,  tried  to  <kr--to  give  v0lf  • am  rff ibl^-  I only  Khat 

S"iir  i S 7 ,v,  :y,.  inrt,i,cu'f  v ^ 

t'Uiily  am  capable  „f  makine  n.iJt.  i.  ' ( of  inv  knowledge.  I cer- 

v'ou  took  at  flic  history  of  science  v'ou  wilTr  'Tfi'^  lny  coII°a^ue.s.  if 
>oais  ago  almost  every  social  scientist  i Am  t-,iat  betwc.fin  50  and  ioo 
to  you  that  Negroes  can  be  shown  tn  1.  1An)en.ca  'va?  willing  to  prove 
view  that,  as  1 indicated,  I do  not  hoi  "Pf51' ly  ,nft*rior!  This  is  a 
was  never  any  evidence.  Nonetheless  .twasef  f°*’  W,uch  1 think‘  there 
’/  ^'"  'ican  scientists.  It  |s  now  the  m^  5 y<':'r\a«°-  tl'c  consensus 
that  it  can  be  shown  that  Neg.  Js  e uf  A,UtTic;»n  scientists 

psydiological  ies,K-c(s.  My  own  Ciow  is  * M h“  as  W,'ites  in  ail 
hese  tw<,  contentions  has  been  shown  si  far  Jn^r  ^ r " ' -tl,at  nci,hci'  of 
lunaJrddl't  Cftn  lw  ^ Pleading  ^ that  SClenCc  “object 
tmf Ii  am)  when  i^\!ou1elv;^nforrnV‘;a  *<>  tell  you  when  to  recognize 
competence  of  the  observations  n ‘Jlt°  tJ|e  particular  case,  judge  the 
criteria  of  scientific  methodology  wlfich  iTwinVTf  wording  to  general 
Judge  Kokbtsky;  It  is  Verv  liitficlm  , * 1 have  tried  to  do. 

“ur  l o:irt-  Is  it  not  knouui  tliat  bi  he°i,hrVC  a pole,?lic  in  fhis  stage 
and  piacticc  of  courts,  different  "ovemmenf  iaw,J>'  constitutions,  decrees 
ihirlyi acral  prejudices,  with  different  d?JS rl  fc?m.bat  Prejudices,  partic- 
Ihat  some  governments  regard  them  wiS  i r«‘1S1S  eilCe?  Ihdyou  know 
pursue  a policy  based  on  Pre , ud  e s ? Y , °r  evcn  sometimes 

passing.  How  do  those  different  noliri  S n,entTed  Some  countries  in 
l,;,{.I0n  or  slackening  0r  prejudices?  lllfluence  th<5  spread  or  the  atten- 

.1 1 *'  Ih^K  (UUnsK  v • ' i'  I m deis  t an  dll  <,UCSti(>n- 

•*ws  and  decrees  directe.l  agaS^aS.  » ? K*a?  institutions, 
mnitione.l  here  in  Court.  pi'  judices  of  the  countries  you 

von  lia'v^,,JJ,nh1JIL'A,';  1 am  ,lat  altogether  sure  what  laws  and  decrees 

st&?KoRUSk'  ; Jf  v°u  incntju)'  Bl'azil.  perhaps.  You  know  the  Cou- 

i 'idgc  Kouejs K v : ' \'ou  (lo' nlj t knovv'u ,‘e  Co 1 ' ';'.Con s 1 1 1 u tioa  of  I?razii. 

Mr.  VAN  PEN  Haag • No  sir  \i  T 1 ,e  Constitution  of  Brazil? 

Brazil  1 did  not  refer  to  any  ££s K Cr°uj  when  I referred  to 

<>/  people  m Brazil,  not  to  thj  Saviour  Si  to  thc  Actual  behaviour 

Sh,l.,;,„,|ackoro,!i:(aj|;‘i;W^d.lj«®iate  botwoen  thc.  proc[ice  o£ 

Btazil,  <>r  ce  rtain  groans  wrihin  V PKntJPne<l  the  barber  shop  owner 
' Slil"'s' 1 m" u,“rc 

prejudice,  not  biiains,.  of  laws  bat  Jf?4*  wheref  f1.1^  is  no  racial 
farfors.  J ivtiitfcd  mil  tint  ti.u.  ; J 1 b,'canso  of  history  and  other 

cojhrled  by  the  two  .scient/s  s th?Tm?  !*  Tl  ^ the  data 

H"s  praeiici'  wasappnivetl  by  the  BriHlia  d,<l  ”0t  imlicate  that 

■ "*  Bnu.i.an  Government,  or  corresponded 
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to  its  laws  or  was  contrary  to  its  laws.  I did  not  umlei  am 
in  thiil  direction. 

Judge  Korictskv:  [tut  I icturu  to  my  firs!  question:  how  do  flu-  dif- 
ferent |K)Ik:i<s  of  the  governments  hlliiieiicH lie  spivri.J  or  flu-  attenuation 
or  slackening  of  prejudices? 

Mr.  VAN  I’KN  Haa.i:  Well,  that  r. -oily  depends  on  the  si1u:,|i„n.  !..  (|M! 
ulsool  Govinniiv.  I here  yon  had  a Government  quite  male\ olenl  |v  lending 

ir  hcniiiin  peoplir  and  frying  (o  exacerbate  the  perhaps  prc-shM 
slight.  prejudice;  Hint  Government.  nndei  special  conditions.  si  nr led’ 

r \i  "t  V'|rn  b|r),,tlb.  'v«‘  ui<’  told,  the  major  injury  to  mid  slaughter 
o!  tile  Jewish  people  was  under taken  in  sueh  a wav  (led  mos[  ,,|  H,e 
Gi'1-ma.is  were  unaware  of  just  wind  (he  I, e.  mini  Gowrm.ienl  was 
doing. 

Now,  in  Ollier  eases,  in  the  Ulliled  Stales,  for  instance.  in  I In  

we  I inve  had  mnneroiis  laws,  of  which  the  Civil  Rights  Art  Mud  M,  Gross 
cited  is  only  (lie  last.  In  (lie  stale  of  New  York,  in  whirl,  I lii  r for 
instance,  for  mwe  than  go  years  there  have  hern  all  kinds  of  laws  on 
the  hooks  to  prevent  discrimination  in  employ silent,  lo  prev.  nl  disnim 
ii.ation  in  housing,  to  compel  landlords  lo  sell  or  rnil  I heir  houses  iveaid 
less  oi  race,  religion  and  oilier  factors.  H is  more  n,  less  the  consensus 
of  all  concerned  that  this  lias  not  so  far  improved  I hr  sifnalion  ..I  the 
lnmori t les  tint  were  mean!  to  he  protected  by  lln-se  laws  |o  am  dm, if 
leant  degree.  ' '' 

Such  a conclusion,  or  cmivsc,  is  somewhat  specula live,  Perhaps  will, 
out  these  laws  the  minority  would  he  even  worse  oil'.  What  we  can  say  is 
that  it  is  not  much  belter  off  than  it  was  before  these  laws.  1 his  is  (he 
view  °I  the  leaders  of  the  Negro  comnmnilv.  So  that  J would  say  Mu- 
ehect  ol  laws  meant  to  jnotect  minorities  in  integrated  or  non  segregated 
conditions  is  wry  hard  to  judge  ami  possibly  it  leads  to  more  Immal 
Ilian  substanli.il  fulfilment  of  the  demands  of  the  minorities, 
foiindlv?  K‘,|<i:isky;  ,)i<l  vou  st|idy  yourself  (Ids  question  more  pi., 

Ah.  \ an  lu.N  f l \.w. : I lid  1 study  this  .pieslion  more  piofomidlv? 

Judge  koUKTSKY:  AYs. 

Ml  . VAN  Dl'-N  Maao:  Well.  1 would  hale  losay  (hat  I run  moo-  piolmmd 
than  others  J have  Certainly  paid  a great  deal  of  alieiition  In  il  .-md 
my  own  conclusion  is  that  in  certain  situations  when  Ihe  prejudire  dial 
you  mention  is  largely  based  on  igunrance.  then  appropriate  heal  .md 
educational  provisions  can  be  of  considerable  help.  On  (he  o|her  hand, 

H the  prejudice  is  not  based  altogether  on  ignorance  hut  on  deem  r moled 
emotional  dispositions  of  Ihe  jiK-judiced  persons,  (hen  I feel  l ho  I laws 
or  cognitive  moans  o|  any  kind  are  fnitlv  useless. 

Judge  Iyoki-.  inky:  Useh  *ss  ? 

Rlr.  VAN  L>KN  Haao:  Useless. 

Judge  Koki.iskv:  Useless!  Aon  uieidioiied  jusl  now  about  a minoritv 
. . n)i,v  1 l,,lt  b>  you  this  <|Ues|ioii:  you  haw  in  your  statement  confirmed 
that  von  were  occupied  with  a subject  called  "minority  problems''  and 
you  have  also  taught  on  this  subject  in  vom  courses,  and  you  evphined 
wliat  you  Inns'  in  mmd  on  the  straight  question  of  Mr.  ile'Yilliers  Ihal 
was  ml  he  verbatim  at  page  i 55.  sn/>m.  1 1, -asked  you:  “\\ dial  does  rind 
subject  comprise?”  the  rninoiilv  problems  ami  you  answered:  "lii 
ellect,  although  conceptually’.  il.  of  <omsr  applies  to  all  niiiun  il  ies.  Ihal 
is  lo  all  groups  oilier  limn  lln-  dominant  one  in  anv  giv-  ir  wi.-iv”:  I 
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|<ntl..ustan(i  thal  y-on  kninv  that  there  are  some  societies  where  the  minor 
itics  air  not  under  the  domination  of  the  majority? 

Mr.  van  dkn  Haag:  Vos. 

understand  your  statement  to  apply  to  a situation 
V e • the  minority  is  under  the  dominance  of  another  groin  which  is 
■ n.,,omy  one  J should  be  interested  lo  know  whet  her  you  l!!.w  , r,  e I 
t vGv'  ! " •!  S,t‘l:,l,"n  Ibe  dominant  ethnic  group  is 

* .■  v *'  '"'"only  group,  and  mg  a majority  group  wlul  vein  imliti 
cal  consequences  migJit  one  expect  in  such  a case?1 

VoN  °f':N  H)A<:;  J.  nu,st  Sa3"  Unit  f have  not  carried  out  (Ids  ,<>- 
• j • 1 ls  ■'  * I ' jest  ion  that  J have  j,osed  to  myself  ai„|  (|);||  |rK  .,|\v'ivs 

I wshn  Zr  11,5,1  A - lion!;!!,  t 

, -V  it  occurs  in  a number  ofolber  eountries  111  whieli 

•'  ""“"•'leal  minority  sets  U,r  tone  of  tin-  culture  11  hU'U 

|,0l!,Krl  lil-'  5,ml  11  Nvou,<l  1,(-  '"deed'  wrv  jnp,,.s, i,V h/hml 
°,l(  ""  ’be  sitiial ion  is-  my  own  researches  on  Mbs  made,  l a « 
gone  far  enough  to  give  anv  answer.  1 

,Jk^.KnMK1'SKV‘  ",:">k  VM"'  Mr-  1 sidenl . I (hank  you  lor  your 

Mie  I’lotsiDi-'N'r:  Judge  fhirster. 

Ju.lge  1'onsl  1-k:  Monsieur  van  den  Haag,  j’ai  moi  ;,,,Ssi 
deposition  t,gm, ml  procds-ve.b.,1  <[„  - juin  ( W,.  j,.'  i.u,)  "r\('J  H 

j'[ sun  t,",<’hs,nt  disenminau.m^  if l station, 

in (u oV  l> do .* Vm,V  1 H I / J1  jn s'inipose eriln- segregation et  discrimi- 
'■  b","  Ml»  - 'I  a pres  le  die  lion  n nm>.  ces  deux  tern  ics  aim  t a neu 
l.r  ('  j“  pre/cre  employer  le  mot  rleXegation^u 

si  n>  dc  mjmmi  ion  , laijiieile  l>ien  entendu  n'implkntc  nullcment  des 
lesiins  d oppression  011  n’wst  millement  liee  necessairement  a dcs 

ZnZl]^} •;I,°  role  guhn,  Itcau 

Si  , - I n-  ! S!>1(  Tr  c<:,l|,0r  (1(’  ,a  vi;lmh,  S(>it  !>"'*'•  Assas! 

-1  e ii  , -XZt  ia  U;a'IR:  <l"  cVl,Uau  O’^trc  utilisi  a des  fins 
! ^I,n  lMSt  /«•  <*lois,  de  (a  nature  de  la  segregation 

1 -''"‘o hr  a ‘l.smmmer,  nuns  v onions  diiv.  eonm.e  je  pro(t.sv  de  le 
•HI  <l( -saya  11  lager  ime  pcrsomie  011  ,m  groupe  <|’, me  ml \tnhv  <pii 

^ Winrm*  pctinenli  .jni  camcS.it'l!. 

«<li  alien  dans  la<|uelle  sc  trouve  Ja  persouiie  ou  le  gronjip 

li -s  r.'-su ] laic  /’ i* ? ' l,  m(S.nri  Ht.  je  classe  les  (Jews  sefm, 

sis  .Hals  old  t nus  ( cst  uile  forme  do  distinction  el  on  peul  Ihu,- 

' <I'MTI  1 Ul  l,:' 1 ( *’tlx  out  de  bonnes  notes  out  certains  avnn- 

nii  |liN  \|r!;"X.'.ln1.1!1'  'n,t  <l.,'If,V"IV‘nisTS  w'wnt  certains  inconve- 
' ' u,a  s,ia  ccmsKlere  comnie  legitime  pa  roe  one  j'ai  an. 

1‘ ’■  •«<*'*■  r«if  '™rrs  mJu2Ut?JX. 

,r  IKIS  <!  “l-'-ra  les  lesultats  scotaircs  imis,  disons, 

,n  v i ’ l,;.C,“r",<  ' 1,1  tnill‘-  ""  *-»'  «ife  criter,; 

1 • h-  cvois  <|UC  1 01.  Jiomrait  parlor  de  discrimination." 

!V"m  <1 'ov  o !I,r^  rf>n’,1,'r  t(‘m‘  <U‘  0<‘lt^  terminologic.  je  voudrais 

Iv  |,,,M  1 d.-us  (Jiieslions  seiilemeiit. 

I'rcjlili'ii-  <p  lest  ion  pm.vez  vons  me  dire  si.  «n  taut  ou’ewerl  s„. 
d " ‘n  an fV‘’T  ,|T  ^'1  diseriiniriation  raciale  (cel  e -pi  comportc 

; "n  (,,;rtnn|:-  J^alemenl:  inslitmi  par  tel  gouverne- 

aiiphijuk-parlui  ilqn.is  d's  decades  a unc 
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population  afnaune.  . st  do  nature  a aoeroiln,  I.-  [>i,  n , 

llioi  d,  ailisj  .(lie  lo  progres  social  do  l.idijo  i m >1  >u];t r m >1 1 > 

f.ii!'lV,ANll>l  ? [lft!1:iWO,,l<i  -VO"  lik»'  "«•  '•>  allSVVl  . If.  is  Ill's  r rl  jnil 

I ' " ^''(l  ,>y  ;'(«»v<Tn"ior,U,«:,it)s<  a racial  group  would  inter- 

! .h  ' 7aa  f'm'  r.;in;i  gm.ip  -Ho  I i.;iv.  vm,,- ,,,„  s| 

l'  li  V’  T’r  7 i)I!s^<'r  ,s  .Vs'  ^ is  <liswiniin;ilif)n  in  iho  sense  n,  which 
l.  .n  ii,  r(T  s.,nt|  wl,idl  V<»"  were  good  enough 

1 11  n’  MulV’<  • Sl,C1  l,ls<T]imnali,)!i.  wlirl In  r i n i > .<isc« I hv  f I, . ■ ! nnn  ..i 

tho^r  “r  would  interfere  will,  and  imp.,!,  tin-  uoll.no  „| 

10  8 <1  laminated  agamst.  Ihnve v.-i.  it  if  is  o|v  so.., ,i j..,, 

t urn  J would  not  Hunk,  whether  it  is  impose  I |>v  llio  govo. nuUov  |,v 
anotl  o,  .m J Minty,  Hint  K necessarily  interferes  will,  ft,.-  wollmv  „I  dllioi 

' , '.I',"'". ,s'  «rV;l,‘^  £*»'[*.  I>«H  ‘"I  ll.o  roudarv  il  nm|.|  be  

,l  mk  h.iso  Iho  welfare  <.f  (lu-  groups  involved. 

Judge  I.'okstkk:  Jo  vous  remorrio.  ni.iis  jo  fabaw  . ■ f ; > | dr  |;i  di  ■ -imi 

.KUujn  <.,i  opposition  -i  In  segregation  1,4  mb,  ,-s|  ,|.,n.  |o 

passage  ,juo  j ai  hi  do  vohv  deposition. 

.rl;(ma,ntonnnt._voio,  in;,  doimcne  question : sons  quelle  mini,,.,..  (,|j . 

imim.itioil  im  sigirgatioil)  rlassoy.  vmis  par  evnnple  lo  fail  ,1  (,-( 

,.t  7|!|l  °ln,'. < V ^ <l<  Voi.  s dos  habitants  dW-  fo  ,7  , - 

nu  ‘ lihnlo  do  ri.al.ilnnl  (oooi  , »m,  n 

question  <lo  mu  second,*  < | n<*sl Ton ) ? 

ijoJo'-’  nnihJ,l[N„l  'AA<  r VVS’si''  ' UU"k[  ,:eiM  lhis  ilninul  im,  if  i|  i,„. 
JUS,.S  unil.it ctiiJIy  a disadvanlag, one  „f  n„.  |ls.  up.  |lll[|1<Kl. 

howuvot , ,s  merely  to  separate  the  two  groups  In  no'  or  X\  - r, ' 

<m  the  omIIm-11  i ;m|><ri,,K «»i  «>»<•  group  lint  aro  i, I 

’ i r 7 wonM  (::,M  sc’*>irK:ilj„„  and  would  not  i|  as 

nocossanlv  disadvanlagonris.  ' 

iionl!!nlof<!-S'rK:i,<\V,"1S  So,|s  ,ln,‘llr  ■Mini, pa-  fdi-,  umin  , 

diml  sVir;Kat.o.i)  dasse/.-yous  par  oNompIr  l inlrnlh  {ion  fail,-  I'in 
g UIO.  on  i-iison  <1,-  *,  raoo,  do  prat  iqm-r  ,v,  lain,  s proh  s-dons  ,,-l|,  - 

3i2r!‘  ,lMfT"  ':,,IN  l,,vj'  VN'  «'«'*«• i «.'  or.  TMdai.N  poVi-uN  ! 

lim,  , I S(Ir;,,;  uJ  - ‘Whuiiiistratniradj.irnt.  a-lminisl.  a lo,,,  d.-  - 

. U‘  so,,S‘S(,,>  rl"'f  ,h’  lu%ulo.  surv<  ilh,.„(  dos  .-i  m:, 

pSie’?  < S ,n,nrS  a|^)'11  ll'"ailt  « rl'S  |>ot s,„ i ms  dascmul.-rin  , 

Mr.  v.an  iu-n  JLw\.;:  l his  would  ridiiolv  dopmd  if  po,,pi.  (■ 

< f I..-U  ram  a,0  promi.U-d  Im.n  holding  iho  jobs  von  Im.-  hu-d 
ia  usK^ In  !‘Tr  ‘‘  UT,‘  Sllllilar  opportnnil  ios  to  hold  jobs  ,>|  ..rnila, 
tho,  nom  •'  U ",U:  ‘‘'T"'"  of  a high-,  -tains 

If  in  tSr  fl 11  r\v,st  ,ha#V°  acll",ml-  J "Otikl  rail  il  dis,  nminal i-n, 
fmo,  h • 1 M ha-,,f  t!,CS<:  •><  "i<-ir  raoo,  a,v  pr-vonlod 

b<m  holdmg  tl.o  jobs  you  listed  in  a given  plan do.  eivon  , 

''TV  V,S'"\lly,V  *»  i°|,s  of  a Simil.n  kind, 

F VO1  lirni?  y l,K:  SE!,nr  l',hs  or  nor  .jobs.  Jmuvm,-.  |l,a<  ...  „„M 

t II  i nk  t hi  s'  iv ' i H C|' ' S:'!"Sf  'f  tIu>  a,v  s»  P>Ti, lit  led  <4sovv|„-io.  Mon  I 

l mt  1 v ,'r  Si  r p;,rt,°f  ^irgataon  and  not  of  Now 

r„  o i ' , >0  ^°<Kt  lu  allow  mo.  add  that  K>irh  a 

h .'oo  li|.VaiVf  haV<’o“nr  <>'s:'<l\.'i.,(agos  for  some  indbiduals  u|,o  ao.ild 
' t hhwl  hi  practise  law  m a given  whore  1 1, ov  aiv  allowed  fo 

it's  ^4  'Jo  17  -7  , TVT  iM  Kiv,'n  1 '«;v  :»rr  not  allom-d  P,' 

Mu  hindixidm,  I disadvantages  | wonhl  rail  
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imii-'in.".1;.  ;x!  owKaTri in  "l,:  "umur  1 ■«'•« 

m.  asmo  meant  and  perfiaos  , n,.  ; c^iimof.  think  of  any  social 

iF r™'-  »"w. 

■ hsad vantage.  ll,,1<s*  l,,au;  s,,'"o  ludividuals  at  sonic 

j * "to’1, } ,v. 

cnnmiafion  segregation)  ,|-is^  / " ’ in'  Sol,s  ‘1'i'  llc  rnfiri.iue  /<Iis 
‘niabih,.  Ios  lostiiotiiMis  a a 

<]i.  ,!'aM)l1  (i<’  co"lonr  ? ' r,cl,0,ls  i»!ir  d(\s  con- 

/'  .,,lis  ln,‘:nis  ‘hat  pro  | rhm',-,  ■'do  nr  i'vd  nfw!?0"/5  to  t,‘''  0n<*  1 il|st  gave. 

>«  u>g  olio, i'd  olhe.  local  ions  J l;,|fv  '■> XT' h/catious  wit  hout 
then  I Would  rail  it  disci  m V "r  »«  ud\;,„- 

jr*  ■ •/<•'  a ul  Iv  of  oppoitunit  jrs  to  J "mil, I |>o  d-pm-cd 

,r'  'Xlior  band,  lime  are  imi  n , ? ,>l>1,l,,on'  tlu  > «n*  rll litlo.J 

<'||r  '>'«<  allowed  and  able  to  lo  -, 7 ['J'"  l(!Ci,1,"br  “wmsofves  i„ 

r,l',:,/!v  ad  van  lagoons,  lj1<nl  l(|^ ^ another  place 

ul  segregation.  11  s*'.v  thjs  falls  within  (he  n,|,ric 

l>' (■lisolmlm'.liou  lm's,w!!7Ji7;,iK!|  lrr,,,il«,r-  S("*s  <|.iejlc  nt- 

"•  =-  nndigc.e  on  raiiam  ! ‘7  V,m  r;fT,,,S  |Wr  I*  feit 

i,uo  di-  sa  eoiilr'ur  p,v  difdd,.  Ustl  a irK,|gem:  <-n  raison  do  s;( 

*l*J|ttoii,drr  (of  Vm  !la„:  h vio^  aV‘^  l(-  ‘l-iant  a,,.  j,o7 

fc.iskiVii  "'-i  i»,i"  ,lim 

I ill-,,  ' ' ' 'S'  " I',,,  I ,!Il<i<TSlor..l.  hut  it  is 

"ttlS  ,,a,li';Ulilr  «»“'  »'  Ifcfe  I'.  ('i.rsLiT, 

' »,-aciti  ,H,i  nWnin  n nk  W rtite:  »v« 

J7  • 'l»'in  an  he,  Blanc,  <,ui  rst  <hns77-S  ,le  p0U7:f‘z  P^c-.xorcer 
“ l;,,t  !<  s '"-‘'lies  etudes,  a pass,'.  j0J  m7^7J  K'niCS  COnd,tif>ns  quo  jnoi 
r‘  «-v..rr.-r  la  pt  olossion  <Vm[vnkm.  tXan,enR  po,lrrait  s'installrr 

js.  j‘  'he  <aig!nee,  j,s  im-venfed  Becam-  "°JV, nn,ierstooJ'  My  answer 
,[>  I '"des-inii  in  one  plat  ■ an, I not  ojln  md  r US  (r,,P1  Poetising 
\'h<-  1 ••™.ld  regard  [his  as  ,li  g £ ' ;7)mct,,e  jt  <»iy  other 
"■'l!1  I, is  jn  ofessron  beca  S," ^ 7 k ,-  !!’  <!^T'r  * P*"*™ 

i-  would  ho  permitted  to  777, 7,  °f,n  ?ne  PU«,:  and  a White 

.'x-!  ^ 

^ 
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fession  in  a given  other  place,  then  1 would  regard  this  as  merely  incident 
to  segregation  and  not  to  discrimination. 

Judge  Forster:  Ft  si  dans  la  zone  on  vous  perinettcz  a cot  indigene 
d’exnrcor  la  tone t ion  d’iiigeiiieur,  il  n'y  a pas  de  (rnvaux  il’ingeniem  ? 

Mr.  van  dun  Haag:  I am  not  a hie  to  ham  lie  . . . 

judge  Forster:  Je  m ’excuse,  je  manic  tine  languc  ipii  n est  pas  ma 
langue  niaternelh:.  Vous  in’avez  repomlu.  Sur  la  hase  de  voire  repme-e 
je  vous  dis  cod:  si  I’Ftal  permet  a eel  ingenieur  indigene  d yxmvr  sa 
profession  d’mgeiiieur  dans  line  zone  on  dans  uiie  reserve  oil  il  nVxislo 
point  de  travaux  d'ingenicur,  ost-ce  <pie  cela  sera  de  la  discriiniiialion 
ou  simplement  de  la  segregation.  Autronient  dit,  vous  dunnez  imo  auto- 
mation a quclqu’un  d'excrcor  un  metier  qui  n’a  point  son  emploi  dans 
telle  zone.  Fst-ee  (pie  cola  est  de  la  discrimination  on  de  la  segrega- 
tion? 

Mr.  van  L>HN  Haag:  I may  point  oul  that  the  linguistic  diflicnlly  was 
mine  and  not  yours.  I should  certainly  say  that  if  In*  is  pennillnl  to 
carry  out  his  profession  in  an  area  where  there  are  no  materia]  possi- 
bilities to  cany  out  his  profession  then  in  effect  ho  is  not  permit  ted  to 
carry  it  out,  and  I would  then  call  it  discrimination  <llu*  n<d  segregation. 
However,  J would  say  (hat  if  there  is  a reasonable  chance  that  he  can 
carry  out  his  profession,  although  perhaps  not  immediately,  hul.il  ;n 
rangements  are  being  made  along  those  lines,  I would  have  to  obligate 
my  statement  accordingly. 

The  President:  Any  other  questions,  Judge  Forster?  Does  tun  oilier 
Member  of  the  Court  desire  to  ask  a question?  Mr.  tie  Villiers,  you  desire 
to  re-examine?  I beg  your  pardon.  Sir  Louis. 

Judge  Sir  Louis  Mhankeo:  One  leading  off  from  the  questions  you 
have  just  been  asked.  Let  us  take  South  West  Africa,  that  is  a territory 
which  lias,  one  might  pul  it,  whether  a mandated  territory  or  not,  a 
government  that  runs  its  affairs,  and  in  a democratic  society,  then-  is 
tremendous  power  in  a government  and  power  is  captured  through  the 
ballot-box.  If  you  are  denied  the  right  to  vote  in  a society  in  which  your 
interest  is  involved,  would  you  consider  that  by  itself  a discriminatory 
act? 

Mr.  VAN  1>KN  Haag:  There  are  two  points  which  I wish  to  mention 
- — perhaps  just  one.  The  word  “democracy”  is  subject  to  manv  inter- 
pretations; I like  to  define  it  to  mean  a governmental  system  where  al 
least  a substantial  group  of  the  citizens  are  able  to  elect  and  oust  their 
government  by  legitimate  means.  However,  if  I a uni*  to  define  tlmf  sub- 
stantial group,  I have  never  been  able  to  find  a clear-cut  formula  and 
I would  like  to  indicate  why  that  is  the  case.  J am  not  sure,  wln  thoi  this 
must  include  people  between  the  ages  of  18  and  ax  or  over  21. 

Judge  Sir  Louis  Mbaneeo:  f am  sorry  to  interrupt  you.  Perhaps  you 

would  put  il  simply having  a voice  and  determining  your  own  atlairs 

as  a.  people. 

The  President:  I think  (he  witness  has  started  I"  respond  bespoke 
about  a democracy.  1 think  the  witness  is  entitled  to  explain  in  what 
sense  lie  understands  the  term.  Will  you  continue. 

Mr.  van  j>icm  Ha ac  : 1 am  trying  to  answer  the  question  as  I understand 
it.  There  are  other  countries,  such  as  Switzerland,  which  are  generally 
referred  to  as  democracies  and  where  women,  who  are  at  least  half  tin- 
population.  arc  not  allowed  to  vote  and  I am  aware  of  this  being  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  Switzerland  is  not  a democracy.  1 he  very  term  “de- 
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motracy  ’ was  invented  in  Athens  at  a time  when  the  vote  was  limited 
to  males  who  were  free,  that  is,  not  slaves. 

The  President:  bring  us  up-to-date,  witness. 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  1 conclude  from  this  that  what  is  essential  to 
democracy  is  certainly  that  there  be  freedom  of  speech  and  of  political 
activity,  bill  (hat  one  may  speak  of  a more  or  less  extended  democracy 
in  that  we  may  distinguish  various  countries  according  to  Hie  degree  to 
which  democracy  has  been  extruded.  Now  if  your  col  1 tint  ion  is  that  in 
some  parts  of  Africa  the  vote  is  not  given  to  some  of  the  citizens,  I should 
certainty  say  that  democracy  has  not  been  extended  to  these  citizens. 
However,  I would  also  compare  such  a country  witli  other  countries  in 
which  the  vote  is  given  to  every  citizen  but  no  opportunity  is  given  to 
them  to  vote  for  an  opposition  ticket.  This  seems  to  me  considerably 
worse,  ill  respect  to  the  freedom  of  the  inhabitants. 

Judge  Sir  Louis  M ranked:  That  floes  not  answer  my  question.  My 
question  is  do  ymi  consider  a denial  of  right  to  vote,  the  right  for  instance 
either  to  have  a voice  or  to  control  whoever  has  a voice  in  determining 
vour  affairs,  a denial  of  that  right  on  the  grounds  of  colour — do  you 
regard  that  as  by  itself  discriminatory? 

Mr.  van  di-n  Haag:  No,  sir,  1 do  not. 

I he  I ’ni-si  1 >en  r : ’Hie  real  question  was  “why  you  do  not”. 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  1 am  sorry.  For  the  reasons  I tried  In  indjeale 
before,  namely  that  I find  that  in  many  States,  lor  a variety  of  reasons 
oilier  than  placing  people  at  a disadvantage,  some  of  the  citizens  are  not 
allowed  to  vote.  I am  convinced  that  the  Swiss  Government  has  no  par- 
ticular intention  of  placing  women  at  a disadvantage  in  denving  them 
the  right  to  vote  and  1 am  not  sure  whether  the  circumstances  to  which 
you  allude  might  or  might  not  be  similar  to  those.  1 could  imagine,  of 
course,  their  deprivation  of  the  right  to  vote  is  used,  as  you  suggest,  for 
purposes  of  discrimination  and  T would  not  assent  to  any  statement  that 
indicates  that  it  must  always  be  so  used  because  we  have  numerous  in- 
stances to  the  contrary. 

Judge  Sir  Louis  Mbanefo:  My  comment  to  the  questions  you  have 
been  asked  by  Judge  Forster — you  talk  about  il  a person  was  allowed 
to  practise  in  one  place  and  not  in  another  place — who  allows  him? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  I think  it  must  be  the  government. 

Judge  Sir  Louis  MBANEFO:  And  if  lie  lias  no  voice  in  that  government  ? 
Mi.  van  den  Haag:  That  would  still  be  the  same  as,  1 am  sorry  to 
have  to  refer  to  it  once  more,  laws  about  marriage,  child-bearing  or 
special  occupations  undertaken  by  the  Swiss  Government,  about  women, 
even  though  women  have  no  right  to  vote  for  or  against  it.  I still  would 
not  regard  that  as  discrimination. 

Judge  Sir  Louis  Muankmj:  Now  at  page  148,  supra,  of  your  evidence 
on  22  June,  you  said  -“Perhaps,  the  most  important,  or  at  least  the 
most  numerous,  of  such  groups  was  the  Universal  Association  for  Negro 
I mpi  ovenicnl  formed  by  Marcus  Garvy  and  which  flourished  very  much 
in  th<'  iqzos,  etc.”  Do  you  accept  that  the  reason  behind  the  movement 
lo  rHiu  11  to  All  ien  was  to  escape  from  racial  discrimination  practised 
in  the  United  States  which  the  Negroes  regarded  as  oppressive? 

Mr.  van  den  Haag:  1 do  not  think  so.  It  was  not  quite  that  simple. 
As  yon  certainly  are  aware,  Marcus  Garvy  himself  felt  that  regardless  of 
( imimstam  es  even  where  they  are  not  in  the  least  disturbed  Negroes 
Mould  be  better  off  having  their  own  country.  He  went  so  far,  towards 
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[Lu‘  olhis  hie,  as  (n  suj>|H)t  C the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  insisting  (hut  ||,r 
ku  klux  klan  s principle  of  separation  was  coneet  even  though  In-  .lid 
i iot  agree  with  all  the  means.  S.»  my  view  of  tin-  ideas  of  Maims  (im  vv 
is  lliat  he  thought  that  separation  was  desirable  in  prineiple  regardless 
of  the  ei iT.ii mst aliens  in  the  United  Stales.  As  yon  re, dink  know  f„. 
was  himself  born  m the  West  Indies  and  I think  for  him  that  was  a 
political  matter  rather  than  a matter  of  escaping  Iron,  oppression,  a! 
though  I would  certainly  say  that  at  that  tin,.-  in  p.utimlar  (here  was 
plenty  of  oppression  in  the  United  Slates. 

Judge  Sir  Louis  Muankfo:  What  political  motivation  would  von  sa  s' 
was  behind  the  movement? 

. ./lr;  y,A.N,u.EN  V’:  * think  it  was  a feeling  of  national  or  racial  iden- 
tity. I think  ,t  was  that  Negroes  did  wish  to  have,  or  thought  they  wished 
to  hare,  a separate  national  entity  of  their  own  If  I mav  suggest  this 
1 think  many  Jews  went  to  Israel  largely  because  of  being  oppressed  and 
mistreated  in  other  countries  but,  J think,  a number  of  Jews  went  to 
Israel  from  countries  in  which  they  were  not  in  the  least  oppressed 
merelv  because  they  preferred  to  live  and  share  a national  command v 
will,  people  with  whom  they  felt  ethnically  identified,  and  I think  I his 
may  have  been  a motivation  of  many  Negroes  too. 

.Judge  Sir  Louis  Muankko:  l do  not  want  to  go  into  aigiunenl  hn| 
would  you  toil  me  from  which  hook  on  the  Universal  Association  I'm 
Negro  Improvement,  where  you  got  the  material  von  have  just  given 
the  t.ourtr 

Mr.  van  l>r.N  Ha  An:  Yes,  1 can.  in  fact  il  is  in  tl  te  record . I olfered  it  . 

I thought  1 had  it  here  in  duplicate,  but  I cannot  lind  if.  Tf,e  hook  is  in 
tile  record.  I offered  if.  in  the  record  tile  la-t  time  I was  here  and  I think 
we  will  easily  find  the  title. 

The  Pkksihknt:  Perhaps  il  can  he  identified  l«y  Mr.  de  Yilliers  Infer 
on. 

Mr.  VAN  I»ii N llAAft:  I think  if  will  he  verv  easy.  I have  another  enpv 

ol  the  f'ook  with  me,  Imt  for  So reason  I do  nut  hale  il  on  mv  table 

here. 

1 1‘V  President:  Does  any  other  Member  cd  the  Court  desiir  to  ask  a 
‘lotion?  If  not,  Mr.  de  ViJfiers.  do  you  desire  to  re-examine? 

Mr.  ijk  VTi.i.ik-.us:  1 haw  no  ro-exami  notion,  Mr.  President.  I would 
like  to  express  our  appreciation  to  the  Court  for  the  special  session  this 
n Itr moo n at  some  inconvenience  to  itself,  so  as  to  lie  aide  to  continue 
the  examination  of  tins  witness.  Mav  the  witness  be  excused  Mr  Presi- 
dent ? 

The  President:  If  no  Member  of  the  Coin  I desires  him.  lie  ,.au  be 
excused.  I assume  I hat  there  is  no  objection,  Mr.  Cross? 

Mr.  Dross:  No,  Mr.  President. 

I lic  President:  Very  well,  you  may  slaiid  down.  Professor,  Professor 
Logan  will  now  he  called  to  the  stand.  Is  Professor  Logan  here? 

Mr.  1)1-  Vtl.Mltiei:  No,  Mr.  President,  we  have,  md  got  Professor  Logan 
here.  We  understood  the  arrangement  Ibis  afternoon 'in  he  that  we  would 
only  finish  Professor  van  den  Haag’s  evidence.  Professor  Logan  will  he 
available  tonuimnv  morning. 

d*e  President:  I here  must  have  been  some  misunderstanding  then. 
Mr  de  villiers.  because  it  was  assumed  that  we  would  dispose  completely 
of  both  witnesses  during  the  course  of  today. 

Mr.  Yii.t.ii-ws:  f am  sorry.  Mr.  President. 
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5r  5 ,J»K  VnTi^i  ' I * 1,01  ,lT*  tllcrc  is  ,,oth»'«  Wc  Cfin  do  about  it. 
1 know  J ,,m  SU,ry’  that  was  conveyed  to  as,  as  far  as 

t h ,l|l,-V.il:!V  r.M,I  K|>  TI,,  U T'd  you  in<licak‘  to  Hu*  f <»ui  t,  Mr.  de  Villi, .rs 
that. »p, nt  horn  1 io  lessor  Logan,  of  whom  certain  Mvmhcrs  of  the  Couri’ 
d<-s  re  to  ask  questions  you  have  another  witness 
Mr.  m-:  VTi.ukrs:  Yes.  Mr.  President. 

I he  PuicsniKM-:  Will  lie  be  a short  or  a long  witness? 

tilu  less  thn!rhR,t:/  r“+Ve  Mr*  CllIle-  whose  evidence-in-chief  should 
! , !' tomorrow  morning's  session,  which  would  leave 

G>iirt.  ‘ Wednesday,  f<JI  cross-examination  and  questioning  by  the 

• Tllc  President;  Mr.  (irons,  the  Court  does  not  seek  to  lie  you  at  ail 

■X-y’  ^ 1°  V)U  thmk  thilt  if  the  examination  of  the  witness  to 
he  called  cone hides  tomorrow,  that  you  can  deal  with  the  witness  m 

Vou  ^ 

Mr.  fiKoss:  On  Wodm sdav,  sir? 

I he  PRESIDENT:  Yes. 

si)Mr-  (iK,ws:  H -'ll  morning  to  answer  one  question , 

The  PR  ITS 1 m;  NT.  It  depends  on  how  long  the  question  is 
Mr.  Cross:  I will  undertake  to  conclude  without  fail,  sir. 

/ Public  hearing  of  13  July  1965  / 


rcsi","'‘1'  ,Ws-'r  »«•  .«» 

J»**»  «te  tritiwwprowwKmav  1 m«ntk.. 
Lr  ' i S H irUv  to  obtun,  if  nossiblc,  ««ai„  inf.,,  mutio,, 

J,!"’  i>kf:sii>i-;n  ■ ; 1 1 related  to  the  number  of  the  11011-YVhilcs  in  the 
sun  hern  sector,  excluding  the  Reserves.  Is  that  correct? 

sojrtko”  s!it“r : ' th°  Nativra  ,l>“  1*™*  I"  the 

I he  President : Well.  perhaps,  Mr.  Cross,  it  would  be  convenient  lor 


I lie  witness  to  state  it  now.  ’ Kl  u,;  ^"vement  lor 

Ui\  Dross:  May  I proceed  with  cross-examination,  sir? 

in  he  LKu5!!T;?H,  ' arC  Certain  fact?  whidl  "'ere  requested  by  me 
, ' , (UUI>  ,of  tlK:  cross-examination  of  Professor  Logan  Per  bans  he 

f 7,'  wTi  “ ,ta'sh 

L<  V • r ‘ f,1Sf  k'IV<‘  1|M*  details  of  those  ligmes? 
i V,‘H-  Mr.  President.  The  total  population  of  South  West 

(k  e nd  nlTA  !!’ d ‘ h’-  ^ ' *'"*'■*  was  52d.oo4  This  is  taken  from  the 
' | fK,n  Kiporl.  page  37.  table  XVI.  The  po|),ilation  domi- 
•o  , 1-  u ",,rthor"  sector-  ‘"‘tsidc  of  the  Police  Zone,  was  2 86  48s 
h'fS5jrorrnt'0<  the  population . This  figure  is  obtained  from 

don, id ^ed  1 , Tl  Vr,0n  rcrrt>  3(>'  tab!e  XVIII.  The  population 

>nuah  d 1"  the  southern  sector,  within  the  Police  Zone,  totals  2 -sq,=>iq 
-D-5  P<T  ‘('Tit.  of  the  total  population  of  the  Territory  ' ‘ 

domieik-fl  ‘ 10  "T1!,heni  rct0r>  the  ConiPOsition  ol  the  population 
<1-1  "urn-  mis  billows:  kuu  ,pean  r.Mh , ; Non-Itumpean  ihb.oyy: 


